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Labt Mart Piebbepont was the eldest daughter of Evelyn 
Duke of Kingston, and the Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of 
William Earl of Denbigh. (1) She was born at Thorcsby, in 
Nottinghamshire, about the year 1690, and lost her moiher 
in 1694. The first dawn of her genius opcnedso auspiciously, 
that her father resolved to cultivate the advantages of nature 
by a sedulous attention to her early instruction. A classical 
education was not usually given to English ladies of quality, 
when Lady Mary Pierrepont received one of the best. (2) Under 
Ihe same preceptors as Viscount Newark, her brother, she acr- 
qaircd the elements of the Greek, Latin and French languages 
with the greatest success. When she had m ade a singular pro- 
ficiency, her studies were superintended by Bishop Burnet, 
who fostered her superior talents with every expression of 
dignified praise. Her translation of the Enc h iridion of Epicte- 
tns received his emendations. (3) For so complete an improve- 
ment of her mind she was much indebted to uninterrupted 
leisure and recluse habits of life. Her time was principally 
spent at Thoresby and at Acton, near Lo ndon ; and her society 
confined to a few friends, among whom the most confidential 
appears to have been Mrs. Anne Wortley, (4) a lady of sense. 

(1) Lady Mary had two sisters: Lady Frances, vho married JoboEref 
kine of Mar, and Lady Eirelyo, tbe wife of John Leveson Lord Gower. 

(2) Vide lotroductory Anccdolcs, p. 37* 

(3) Preserved with her other MSS. Epicletas bas been transl ated by 
annthcr English classical lady, Mrs. Carter. 

(4) This is a niistake ; Mrs. Anne WorUcy was sister, not mother, to 
Hr. Wortloy. Tide Inlrodactory Anecdotes, p. 37. 
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and spirit, the heiress of the Wonley estate in Yorkshire. 
She W&3 the wife of the Honourable Sidney Mootagu, second 
son of the heroic Earl of Sandwich, who died in the arms of 
victory during the Incmorable battle of Solebay, in the reign 
of Charles the Second. 

In this intimacy originated her connexion with Edward 
Wonley Montagu, Esq. the eldest son of the lady above men- 
tioned. After a correspondence of about two years they were 
privately married by special licence, which bears date Augast 
a, 1712. He had received a classical education, and had tra- 
velled trough Germany to Venice, in 1703, where he remained 
about two years. Formore than three yearsafiertheir marriage, 
as the Duke of Kingston and Mr. Sidney Montagu vere both 
living, their eslablishmcnt was limited ; [1) and Lady Mary re- 
sided chiefly at Warncliffe Lodge, near Sheffield, where her 
son Edward Worlley Montagu was born ; and his father waa 
principally engaged in London, in his attendance upon his par- 
liamentary duties, and his political friends. [2] In bis coosia 
Cfatrles Montagn Mr. Wortley found an able patron, who, as 
he was the universal protector of men of genius, was stricUj 
ftMOdatedwith Addison and Steele. The temper of Addison did 
not admit of unreserved inlimacy, and Mr, Wortley had not lo 
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with Mr. Addison, tuIijoiQed letters, selected from many, are 
a sufficient evidence* 

" TO EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU, ESQ. 

** Dear Sir, — Being very well pleased with this day's Spec- 
tator, I cannot forbear sending you one of them, and desiring 
yonr opinion of the story in it. When you have a son I shall 
be glad to be his Leontine, (1) as my circumstances will proba- 
bly be like his. I have within this twelvemonth lost a pkce of 
9000/. per annum, an estate in the Indies of 1^,000/., and, what 
is more than all the rest, my mistress. Hear this, and wonder 
at my philosophy. I find they are going to take away my Irish 
place from me too ; to which I must add, that I have just re- 
signed my fellowship, and the stocks sink every day. If you 
have any hints or subjects pray send me a paper full. I long 
to talk an evening with you." I believe I shall not go for Ire- 
land this summer, and perhaps would take a month with you, 
if I knew where. Lady Bellasise is very much your humble 
servant. Dick Steele and I often remember you. 

** I am, dear sir, yours eternally, etc. I. Abdisok. 

"Julj21, 1711.*' 

« TO JOSEPH ADDISON, ESQ. 

•« Wortley, J«ty 89, 1711. 

** HoTwrrHfTAKDfiia your disappointments, I had much 
rather be kiyour circumstances than my own. The strength of 
your constitution would make you happier than all who are not 
eqoal to you ia that, though it contributed nothing towards 
chose other advantages that place you in the first rank of mea. 
Sinee my fortune Ml to me I had reason to fancy I should be 
reduced to a very small income; I immediately retrenched 
my expenses, and lived for six months on fifty pounds as plea- 
aandy as ever I did in my life, and could have lived for less 
llian half than sum, and often entertained myself with the speech 
of OMlus, in the second satire of the second book, and sifll 
thmk no man of understanding can be many days unhappy, ff 
he does aot want health : at present I take all the care I can 
to improvie miae. Has air is as proper for that as any I know, 
and we are so remote from all troublesome neighbours and 
great toww, that a maa can think of nothing long but coun- 
try aamsatneats, or his books ; and if you would change die 
course of your thoughts, you wUl scarce fail of e&cting it here« 

(1) specutor. Ho. cxxm. V. u. 
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I am in some fear I shall be forced to town for fonr or five 
days, and then we may come down logelher; if I stay I shall 
let yoa know it in a week or ten days, and hope (o see you very 
soon. You were never in possession of any thingyou love but 
your places, and those yoa could not call your own. Afler I 
had read what yon say about ihcm, I could not take pleasure 
in the Spectator you sent, but thought it a very good one. In 
two months, or a little more, I think I mast go the Nevcaitle 
joarney. You told me you should like it; if you do not, perhaps 
■wo may contrive how you may pass your time here. I am not 
sure we shall easily have leave to lodge out of this house ; bnt 
we may cat in the woods every day, if you like it, and nobody 
here will expect any sort of ceremony. 

" Yours ever, Edvahd Woitlet UoiTAflir." 

Upon the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, Charles HontagD, 
who had been sent on an embassy to the Elector of Hanover, 
whose seat in the Uouse of Lords, as Duke of Cambridge, he 
had solicited, was immediately distinguished by the new sove- 
reign, George the First, and created Earl of Halifax. To the 
high honour of the Order of thetianer was added the impor- 
tant and lucrative appointment of First I<ord of the Treasury. 
Mr. Wortley was now a confidential supporter of administra- 
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ppintment as ambassador under the great seal bears date June 5» 
1716. Sir Robert Sutton was removed from Constantinople 
to Vienna, and instructions were given them by the British 
court to arrange a plan of pacification. Mr. Stany an, who af- 
terward sacce^ed Mr. Wortley in his embassy, was intrusted 
with a simflar commission, and nominated a coadjutor. 

Early in the month of August, the new ambassador com- 
menced an arduous journey over the continentof Europe to Con- 
stantinople, accompanied by Lady Mary, whose conjugal affec- 
tion reconciled her to the dangers, unavoidably to be encoun- 
tered, in traversing the savage Turkish territory, the native 
horrors of which were then doubled by those of war. Pope, in 
bis letter written after she had left England, exclaims, ^* May 
that person, for whom you have left all the world, be so just as 
to prefer you to all the world 1 1 believe his good understanding 
ba^engaged him to do so hitherto, and I think his gratitude 
most- for the future." 

It has been said that Lady Mary was the first English wo- 
man who had the curiosity and spirit to visit the Levant; but the 
Editor recollects seeing an account at Constantinople, that both 
Lady Paget and Lady Winchelsea were included in the suite of 
their Lords, during their several embassies. Whilst on her 
journey, and residing in the Levant, Lady Mary amused herself, 
and delighted her friends by a regular correspondence, chiefly 
directed to her sister, the Countess of Mar, Lady Rich, (1) and 
Mrs. .Thistlethwaite, both ladkn of the court, and to Mr. 
Pope. 

Of the accuracy of her local descriptions, and of the justness 
of portrait in which she has delineated European and Turkish 
manners, the Editor has had the good fortune to form a com- 
parative opinion, and to bear the fiillest testimony of their 
general truth. Eighty years after her he followed nearly the 
same route, over the Continent to Constantinople, and resided 
nearly the same space of time, as Lady Mary had done, in the 
palace at Pera, part of which had been contemporary with her. 
He may now be allowed to remember the pleasure with which 

(1) Fenlon, in his epislle to Ladjr Margaret Cavendish Harley, qicnlions 
Ltdy Rich in the foUowing high encomiam : 

"And like seraphic Hich» with zeal serene, 
In sweet assemhlage aU their graces join*d 
To langoage, mode, and manners more refined. 
That angel form, with chaste attraction gay. 
Mild as the dove-eyed mom awakes the May ; 
Qt noblest youths wiU i^gn the public care, 
' ' i^i their wish, their wonder, and deipaU;' 
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be perused her aoimated letters in the very places from which 
tbeywere originally sent, and the ample satisfaction he receired 
in Sliding them reflect, in faithful colours, the scenes which he 
WRS then viewing, and the society with which ho was, at that 
time, conversant. As the Oriental nations are not, like the Eu- 
ropean, liable to the fluctuaiioo of fashion, the traveller into the 
IiOvant, a century since, will not have noticed a single custom, 
or pecaliarity of dress, which is not equally famiUar to mo- 
dem eyes. 

The embassy to Constantinople was Formerly of great ooot- 
mercial importance, when the treasures of the East were 
brought by caravans to the different ports of the Levant, ud 
the Turkey company monopolized the merchandixe, which dov 
finds its way to England by other channels. Added to hi« po- 
litical concerns, Mr. Wortley had the appointment of conral- 
general of the Levant, which gave considerable influence ud 
emolument to the British mission. Previously to Lady Uary's 
arrival at the destined point of her journey, the ambassador 
and his suite rested about two months at Adrianople, to which 
city the Sullaa Achm^ the Third had removed his court iroai 
the capital of his dominions. It was there that she first became 
acquamted with the customs of the Turks, and was enabled to 
) lively and just a picture of ihejr domcslic a 
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in collecting the copies of the letters she had written 
during Mr. Wortley*s embassy, and had transcribed them her- j 
self, in two small vdumes ui quarto. They were without doubt 
sometimes shown to her Kterary firiends. Upon her return to 
England for the last time,, in 1781» she gave these books to a 
Mr. SoFden, a dergyiUB at Botterdam, and wrote the sub* 
joined memorandum on tbe oorer of one of them. ** These i 
two roJomes are given to the Reverend Benjamin Sowden, ) 
minister at Rotterdam, to be disposed of as he thinks proper. 
This is the will and design of M . Wortlbt Montagu, Decem- 
ber 11, 1761." 

J^Rer her death, (1) the late Earl of Bute commissioned a ge»* 
tlflmtn to procure them, and to offer Mr. Sowden a considerable 
nHHIieration, which he accepted. Much to the surprise of 
Ihmt MUeman and Lady Bute, the manuscripts were scarcely 
sail 1b England, when three volumes of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu's Letters were published by Beckett; and it has since 
appeared, that Mr. Cleland was the Editor. (2) The same gen- 
tleman, who had negotiated before, was again dispatched to 
HdBand, and could gain no farther intelligence from Mr. 
Sowden, than that, a short time before he parted with the 
MSS. two English gentlemen called on him to see the Letters, 
and obtained their request. They had previously contrived 
that Mr. Sowden should be called away during their perusal, 
and he found on his return that they had disappeared with the 
books. Their residence was unknown to him, but on the next 
day they brought back the precious deposit, with many apo- 
logies. It may be fairly presum.ed, that the intervening night 
was consumed in copying these Letters by several amanuenses. 
Another copy of them, but not in her own hand-writing, Lady 
Mary had given to Mr. Molesworth, which is now in the pos- 
session of the Marquis of Bute. Both in the original MS. and 
the last-mentioned transcript, the preface, printed by Beckett, 
is inserted, purported to have been written in 1728 by a lady of 

(i) Vide Introdoctory Anecdotes, p. 00. 

(S) LeUenofLadjM j W jM— *-, fn three vols. 12mo, pob- 

lished in 1763, by BeckeU and Be Hondt. When doubU were eDCertaioed 
soDeeming the aolbeoUcity of these Letters, Mr. Cleland did no discon- 
nge the idee, that the whole was a literary fiction of his own. Pope 
GangaoeUi'i Letters were Ul&ewise edited by him in two volumes, Ibnsed, 
at least, if aot translated, from the French publication. This work sac- 
ceeded with the public, and he was induced to in?ent two more. As the 

MSS. of the fonrth volume of Lady M. W. M 's Letters, published 

in 1767, are not extant, m oo^Jecture is allowable that the first men- 
tioned was noi.his first attempt at thb species of imitation. 
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quality, and signed M. A. It is given in this edition as having 
been at least approved of by her ladyship. 

When she arrived at Constaniinople, her active mind was 
readily engaged in the pursuit of ol^ects so novel as those 
Thich the Turkish capital presentkL Whilst they excited her 
iniagination, she could satisfy her curiosity, in her ideas of its 
former splendour as the metropolis of tbe Roman empire. Her 
classical acquirements rendered such investigations interesting 
and successful. Among her other talents was an extraordinary 
facility in learning languages ; and in the assemblage of ten 
embassies from difFereut countries, of which the sot:iety at Pera 
and Belgrade vas composed, she had daily opportuDities of 
extending her knowledge and practice of them. The FrenA 
and Italian were fiimiliar to her before she left England; aoA 
^e find in her Letters that she had a sufficient acquainlaace 
with the German to understand a comedy, as it was repreMirted 
at Vienna. She even attempted the Turkish language, under 
the tuition of one of Mr. Wortley's dragomans, or interpreters, 
who compiled for her use a grammar and vocabulary in Turk- 
ish and Italian. (Ij Of her proficiency in that very difficult dialect 
of the Oriental tongues, specimens are seen in her letters, in 
which a translation of some popular poetry appears. 

Tlie lieat of Constaniinople durin); the summer months i: 
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*' SnndBj, Match 23, 1718. 

** The boy was engrafted last Tuesday, and is at this time 
singing and playing, very impatient for his supper ; I pray God 
my next may give as good an account of him. I cannot engraft 
the girl, her nurse has not had the small-pox." 

Asa primary object in Mr. Wortley's mission was to effect a 
reconciliation between the Turks and Imperialists, and to act in 
concert with other ambassadors for that purpose, it was neces- 
sary that he should have a personal interview with Sultan 
AchmM, who was then in his camp at Philippopoli. Having 
been invited by the Grand Visier, he made his public entry into 
that city with a retinue of one hundred and sixty persons, 
besides the guards, one hundred of whom wore the richest 
liveries. 

Lord Paget, in 1698, had made a similar procession to Bel- 
grade on the frontiers of Turkey, in which nothing was omit- 
ted to impress the Turks with ideas of the splendour of the nation 
he represented, the expense of that single mission amounting 
"^ to 3000/. Both these ambassadors travelled with three hundred 
horses, and had their tents placed nearest to that of the Grand 
Visier. 

These negotiations fafled of their intended effect, because the 
preliminary requisition of the Imperialists tended to the com- 
plete cession of the territory acquired by the present war. 

Mr. Wortley received letters of recall under the privy seal, 
October 28, 1717, which are countersigned by his friend Mr. 
Addison, then secretary of state. A private letter on that 
occasion, which is subjoined, will show how far Mr. Addison 
had acquired the tenor of official correspondence, without 
betraying the partiality of friendship. 

« September 28, 1717. 

'' Dear Sir, — Having been confined to my chamber for some 
time by a dangerous fit of sickness, I find upon my coming 
abroad, that some things have passed which I think myself 
obliged to communicate to you, not as the secretary to the 
ambassador, but as an humble servant to his friend. Mr. 
Benson, being convinced that forms of law would in their ordi- 
nary course be very tedious and dilatory in the affair of the 
auditors, has procured the grant of a reversion for those places 
to you and himself, after which, if an ejectment ensues, you 
are in immediate possession. This ejectment, he believes, may 
be soon brought about by law, unless a voluntary surrender 
makes such a yrocefMling moecessary- Our great nwa aic^ ^ 
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opioion, that opon yoar being possessed (which they look upon 
as sare and sudden], ifwould be agreeable to your incliaatious, 
aa veil as tor the King's service, which you are so able to pro- 
mole in parliamMt, rather to return to your own country than 
to lire at Constantinople. For this reason they have thonghta 
of relieving you by Mr. Slanyan, who is now at the Imperial 
court, and of joining Sir Robert Sutton with htm in the media- 
tion of a peace between the Emperor and the Turkj. I need 
not suggest to yon that Mr. Stanyan is in great fiiTour at Vienna, 
and how necowary it is to humour that conrt in the preasnt 
jopctore. Besides, as it would have been for your honour u> 
have acted as sole mediator in such a negotiation, perhapa it 
would not have been so agreeable to you to act only io con^ 
mission. This was suggested to me the other day by one of 
our first ministers, who told me that he believed Sir R. Sutton'* 
bemg joined in a mediation, which was carried on by my Lord 
Paget singly, would be shocking to you, but that they could be 
more free with a person of Mr. Stanyan's quality. I find by 
his Majesty's way of speaking of you, that you are much in his 
favour and esteem, and I fancy you would find your cue and 
advantage more in being nearer his person than at the distance 
you are from him, al present. 1 omit no opponuniiy of doing 
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curiottd Oriental MSS.(l) and, inrestigating the classkml shores 
of the Uellespont, he procured an inscribed marble, which he 
presented on his arrival in England to Trmity College, Cam- 
bridge* 

Pursniog tkeir voyage through the Archipelago they landed 
at Tunis, and having crossed the Mediterranean, arrived at 
Genoa, and from thence passed Turin to Lyons and Paris* 
They did not reach England before October 30, 1718. 

In a short time after ner return, Lady Mary was solidted 
by Mr. Pope to fix her summer residence at Twickenham, and 
it will appear from the following letters, that he negotiated 
with Sir Godfrey Kneller for his house in that celebrated village 
with great assiduity. 

"Madam,— You received, I suppose, the epistle Sir Godfrey 
dictated to me, which (abating some few flowers) was word for 
word. My own concern, that you should be settled in my 
neighbourhood, has since put me upon farther enquiries, and 
I find there is a pretty good house in the town opposite to that 
which my Lord William Pawlet has taken ; 'lis the same that 
Lord Coventry lately had. If Mr. Worlley would come and 
see it, he would know all the particulars, which I am not able 
to give an exact account of, having sent you this notice the 
moment I heard of it : though still, that which I believe you 
both would like best is the house in the field I spoke to him 
about, and which I think the prettiest situated thing imaginable. 

'' Lord Bathurst told me you had given orders that the book 
of Eclogues should be trusted to my hands to return it to yon. 
I am sensible of the obligation, and bad been the faithful am- 
bassador l)etween you, had I not heea forced to leave the town 
the minute he told me of it. I cannot perform impossibilities, 
therefore I will not pretend to tell you the esteem with which I 
always have been. 

'^ Dear madam, your most faithful humble servant^ 

"To On Biglit Honoarable the Lady Mary << A. PoPE. 

Wottley, io Uie Piazit, CoTent-Gardeo." 

When Lady Mary was settled at Twickenham, it might be 
presumed, from the ardent expressions of admiration and 
friendship which glow in Pope's letters to her during Mr. 
%orttey,'s embassy in the Levant, printed in this edition, that 
tlM^liiteniourse would not have been interrupted by the in- 

(^) PfflMUrly six Tolomes in quarto of Arabian Ttlei, JDcMing 
nosli^tkiie tramlated by Mam. Gtland aad Petit U Gvoii, and tumi 
olbers not to be frand in Uieir poblicaUons. 
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flnenceof those passions by which inferior minds are governed, 
and the stabilily of human happiness so frequently destroyed. 
That the change in Mr. Pope's sentiments was not immediately 
consequent on their becoming neighbours, is certain from these 
notes, which profess as much anxiety as any everdigtated by 
friendship. 

" It is not in my power, dear madam, to say what agitation 

the two or three words I wrote to you the other morning have 

: given me. Indeed, 1 truly esteem you, and put my trust ia 

you. I can say no more, and I know you would not have me. 

" I have been kept in town by a violent headach, so that if 
I might see yon any lime to-day, (except two, three, or four 
o'clock, when 1 am engaged to dinner,] I should be pleased and 
bappy, more iqdeed than any other company could make me. 
" Your most foilhfnl obliged servant, A. Pope. 

" To the Bighl Boiionrable Udy H- W. H. elc." 

" I HIGBT be dead, or you in Yorkshire, For any thing that 
lam the better for your being in town. I have been sick ever 
I since I saw you last, and now have a swelled face, and very 
bad ; nothing will do me so much (jood as ihc sight of dear 
Lady Mary ; when you come this way let me see you, for indeed 
I love you. "A. P. 
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*' Twickenham, Aagnst 2d, 1720. 

''Mad AX, —I was made acqaainted late last night, that I might 
depend upon it as a certain gain to buy the South Sea stock at 
the present price, which will certainly rise in some weeks, or 
less. I can be as sure of this, as the nature of any such thing 
will allow, from the first and best hands, and therefore have 
dispatched the bearer with all speed to you, 

'' I am sincerely, dear madam, 

** Your most faithful humble servant, A. Pope. 

" To the Right Honoarable the Lady M. W. 
Montaga, m Twickeoham." 

Mr. Pope, during his intimacy with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, made her a request to sit for her portrait to Sir God- 
frey Kneller, with which she complied, and received these com- 
plimentary epistles on that occasion. 

** Madam, Sir Godfrey happening to come from London 
yesterday (as I did myself) will wait upon you this morning at 
twelve, to take a sketch of you in your dress, if you will give 
leave. He is really very good to me. I hej^tily wish you will 
be so too. But I submit to you in all things, nay in the manner 
of all things; your own pleasure, and your own time. Upon 
my word I will take yours, and understand you as you would 
be understood, with a real respect and resignation when you 
deny me any thing, and a hearty gratitude when you grant me 
any thing. Your will be done I but God send it may be the 
same with mine I I am most truly yours, A. Pope. 

** P. S. I beg a single word in answer, becausel am to send 
to Sir Godfrey accordingly.*' 

'* To the Right IloDoarable the Lady Alary 
Wortley Montaga, at Twickenham." 

'' Indeed, dear madam, it is not possible to tell you whether 
you give me, every day I see you, more pleasure, or more re- 
spect; and, upon my word, whenever I see you after a day or 
two's absence, it is in just such view as that you yesterday had ^ 
of your own writings. I find you still better than I could ' 
imagine, and think I was partial before to your prejudice. ( 

** The picture dwells really at my heart, and I have made a 
perfect passion of preferring your present face to your past. 
I know and thoroughly esteem yourself of this year : I know 
no more of Lady Mary Pierrepont, than to admire at what I 
have heard of her, or be pleased with some fragments of hers, 
as I am with Stpfriio's. But now— I cannot say wbal I wooUl 
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saf of yoD DOW. Only still give me canso to say yon are good 
to me, and allow mo as much of your person as Sir Godfrey can 
faelp me to. Upon conferring with him yesterday, I fiod be 
thinks it absolutely necessary to draw your face first, which, 
be says, can oever be set right on your figure, if the drapery 
and posture be finished before. To give you as little trouble 
as possible, he purposes to draw your face with crayons, and 
finish it up, at your own house in a morning ; from whence he 
will transfer it to canvas, so that you need pal go to sit at his 
house. This, I must observe, is a manner they seldom draw 
any but crowned heads, and I observe it with ■ noret pride 
and pleasure. Be so kind as to tell me if you eare he should 
do this to nwrrow at twelve. Though if I am but aaanred 
from you of th« tiling, let the manner and time be what you 
bestlike: letevery decorum youpleasebe observed, Ishould 
be very unworthy of any favour from your hands, if I desired 
any at the expense of your quiet and cODveoiflncy in any de- 
gree. 
" I have jnst received this pamphlet, vhi^ may divert yon. 
" I am mncerely yonrs, A. Popb. 

" To the Iti|ht HoDStarable ibe ladj H. W. 
Honlign, It Twichfnbtm." 
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iaocnlatkm into this kingdom. Mr. Maitland, who had at- 
tended the embassy in a medical chariicter, first endeayotired 
to establish the practice of it in London, and was encouraged 
by her patronage. (1) In 1721, as its expediency had been 
mach agitated among scientific men, an experiment, to be 
sanctioned by the College of Physicians, was allowed by go- 
yenment. Five persons nnder condemnation willingly en- 
coontered the danger, with the hopes of life. Upon four of 
them the eroption appeared on the seventh day ; the fifth was 
1 woman, on whom it never appeared, but she confessed that 
she had it when an infant. With so much ardour did Lady 
llary enforce this salutary innovation among mothers of her 
own rank in Kfe, that, as we find in her Letters, much of her 
time was necessarily dedicated to various consultations, and in 
Buperintendiag the success of her plap. (2) 

In the Pbli Dealer, (No. XXX, July 3,172b,) a periodical 
paper, published under the direction of Steele, is a panegyric 
which precludes the necessity of any other. (3) 

(1) MoHraye*! Travels Into the Levant, v. ifi. Aoeovnt of Inoculation 
in the GenClcinan*f Ifat^asine, v. ixtii. p. 409. Phfloiophical Transac- 
tiou, 1767* N. LXXI. / 

(2) The following calcnlation if made in the Annual Register, 176S, ! 
p. 78. "If one person in imf$n die of the small-pox in tbe natural | 
war, and one in thne hundnd and twelve by inocolation, u proved at \ 
Ihe Small-Pot Hospital, then as 1,000,000, divided by seven, gives 
142,857^, 1,000,000, divided by 312, gives 3,205|^, tbe Mies saved in 
1,000,000 by inocnlation most be 139,652. In Lord Petre*s family, 
18 individoab died of the small-pox in 27 years. The present genera- 
tion, wbo have enjoyed all the advantages of inocnlation, are inadequate 
Jndgef of the exirenwiy fatal prevalence of the original disease, and of 
Iheir coMsqacnUy great oMigatioos to Udy M. W. M/' 

(3) This was the compliment of the day. A modern bard has Uitewise 
added his soflfrage : 

« The triumph was reserved for female hands. 
Thine was the deed, accomplished Montagu ! 
"What physic no*er conjectured, what described 
By Pilarini, by Temone * sketched, 
Seem*d to philosophy an idle tale. 
Or curious only. She by patriot love 
Inspired, and England rising to her view, 
Proved as a truth, and proved it on Aar ton, 
A manly mind, whose reason dwelt supreme, 
Was hers, tbe little terrors of her sex 
Despising, by maternal fondness sway'd, 

* Dissertatlo Dn« Temone pro variolis, pi^bMshed in Mottngpt*i Tra- 
vels. 
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" It is an observalion of some historian, that England has 
owed to vomen the greatest blessings she has been dutinguish- 
ed by. 

" In the case we are now upon, tiiis reflection will stand jus- 
tified. Wo are indebted to the reason and the conrage of a 
lady for the introduction of this art, vhich gains snch strength 
in iu progress, that the memory of iu illustrious foundress 
will be rendered sacred by it to future ages. This ornament 
10 her sex and country, who ennobles ber own nobility by her 
learning, wit, and virtues, accompanying her consort into 
Turkey, observed the benefit of this practice, with its fre- 
quency even amongst those obstinate predesiinarians, and 
brought it over for the service and the safely of her native Eng- 
land, where she consecrated its first effects on the persons of 
her own fine children ; and has already received this glory 
from it, that the influence of her example has reached as high 
as the blood royal, and our noblest and most ancient families, 
in confirmation of her happy judgment, add the daily experience 
of those who are most dear to them. It is a godlike delight 
that ber reflection must be conscious of, when she considers 
to whom we owe, that many thousand British lives will be 
saved every year to the use and comfort of their country, after a 
ral establishment oF ihis nraciice. ■ > ■ ■ 
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sions, which were not detailed in her letters to her sister Lady 
Mar, and other correspondents^ with inimitable raillery. But 
those who were delighted with her sarcasms were not always 
secure from their force, when directed against themselves; 
and she numbered among her acquaintance more admirers than 
sincere friends. There were many who, in repeating her bon- 
mots, took much from the delicate poignancy of her wit to add 
Iheir own undisguised malevolence. In her letters she fre- 
quently betrays her disappointment in the great world, and 
declares that her happy hours were dedicated to a few intimates. 
Of these, were the Countess of Oxford^ the Duchess of Mon- 
tagu, and particularly the Countess of Stafford, who was a 
daughter of the celebrated Count de Grammont, (the agreeable 
historian of the court of Charles the Second,) and '' La Belle 
Hamilton,'* whose beauty still blooms in the unfading tints of 
Leiy, at Windsor. Lady Stafford appears, from her Letters, 
written in French, to have inherited the sprightliness of Ker 
father, and to have been capable of friendship, of a qiuch more 
durable texture than that of many others with whom Lady 
Mary was equally conversant. In her retirement at Twick- 
enham she enjoyed the literary society which resorted to 
Pope's Villa; and was received by them with every mark of 
high respect. 

Gay, in his verses in imitation of Spenser, entitled a " Wel- 
come from Greece to Mr. Pope upon finishing his translation of 
the Iliad," (written in 1727,] imagines all his friends assembled 
to greet his arrival on the English shore, and exclaims, (per- 
haps with sincerity, as far as his own opinion was concerned,) 

** What ladj's that to whom he gently bends? 

Who knows not her ? ah ! those are Wortlef *s eyes. 
How art thou honour'd, numbered with her friends. 
For she distinguishes the good and wise." 

Stanxa^ v. i. 

Upon the accession of George 11. the Countess of Bristol, and 
her son Lord Uervey, possessed great influence in the new 
court, and were the favourites of Queen Caroline. The poli- 
tical sentiments of Lady Mary were conformable with those of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and his administration ; and she was much 
connected with the courtiers of that day. With Lord Hervey 
she seems to have formed an alliance of genius, as well as 
politics-, and, as both were poets, they were in habits of lite- 
rary communication, and sometimes assisted each other m joint 
compositions. 

Pope, who hat} been the original promoter of Lady Mary's 
VOL. I. . % 
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reaidflBce at TvicVenbam, now became jealous of her partialilj 
to the Herveys ; and insinuated many severe criUciams against 
verses, wbich vcrc admired at court. He had now mixed po- 
litics with his poetry, aud was so firmly atiactied to Bolingbroke 
and Swift, that he held the Whigs in a detestation which he was 
careless to conceal. .There was still a common friend, Lady 
Oxford, at whose house they frequently met, (1) but rarely with- 
out opening their batteries of repartee, aod that with so many 
personalities, tbat Pope's petulance, " willing to wound, and 
yet afraid to strike," sought lo discharge itself by abrupt de^ 
parture from the company. Seeming reconciliation soon fol- 
lowed, out of respect to Lord and Lady OiFord, but the wound 
W rankling at his heart. Lady Mary had long since omitted 
] lo consult him upon any new poetical production; and when 

!he bad been formerly very free with his emendations, would 
say, " Come, no touching, Pope, for what is good the world 
will give to you, and leave the bad for me I" and she was well 
airare that he disingenuously encouraged that idea. She had 
found, too, another inconvenience in these communications, 
which was, that many poems were indiscriminately imputed lo 
Pope, his confederates, and to herself. Swift, on one of these 
occasions, sent her " The Capon's Tale," published in Sheri- 
dan's edition of his works, and concludinR there 
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After her retarn, the veil of secrecy yreiS removed, and Uiey 
were communicated to a favoured few. Both Pope and Gay 
suggested many additions andalterations, which were certainly 
not adopted by Lady Mary ; and as copies, including their cor- 
rections, have been found among the papers of these poets, 
their editors have attributed three out of six to them. ** The 
Basset Table," and **The Drawing-Room," are given to Pope, 
and "The Toilet" to Gay. It is therefore singular, that 
Pope should himself be subject to his own satire on Philips, 
and 

" The bard wiiom piirer'd pastorals renown." 

The Town Eclogues contained that kind of general satire 
which rendered them universally popular, and as the sagacity 
of every reader was prompted to discover whom he thought 
the persons characterized, the manuscript was multiplied by 
many hands, and was in a short time committed to the press 
by the all-grasping Curl. Characters thus appropriated soon 
became well known ; Pope und his friends were willing to share 
the poetical fame, but averse from encountering any of the 
resentment which satire upon powerful courtiers necessarily 
excites, lie endeavoured to negotiate with the piratical book« 
seller, and used threat^, which ended in no less than Curr* 
publishing the whole in his name. Irritated by Pope's ceaseless 
petulance, and disgusted by his subterfuge, Lady Mary now 
retired totally from his society, and certainly did not abstain 
from sarcastic observations, which were always repeated to 
him. . One told him of an epigram, 

" 8arc Pope and Orpheus were alike inspired. 
The blocks and beasts flock'd round tbem and admired; *' 

and another, how Lady Mary had observed, that '^ some call- ; 
ed Pope, little nightingale— all sound, and no sense." • 

lie was, by the consent of all his biographers, the most irrit^ - 
able of men, and in possession of a weapon which he could i 
wield with matchless dexterity, and from the use of which he 
was never deterred by power, nor dissuaded by concession. 

The Italians have a proverb, (which he has himself versified,) 
*' Chi oiFendc pcrdona mai," and as being the aggressor in fact, 
his stratagem was to excite in tlio public mind, by horrid im- 
puiaiions, the idea of an injury and a provocation which he had 
previously received, but which had never existed. 

A memorable epoch in Lady Mary's life, was her avowed 
quarrel with Pope; and his former partial conduct having 
been shown, the frequent invective he afterwards introdooed 
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into his satires, sometimes under the name of '' Sappho/' and 
as often under that of " Lady Mary," deserves to be pointed 
out. (1) In the eighty-third line of his imitation of Horace (Sa- 
tire I. book ii.) an execrable couplet occurs, too gross to be 
admitted into any decent poem, in which he likewise stigmatizes 
Lord Hervey's poetical genius ; 

" The lines are weak aiioUier*s pleased to saj. 
Lord Fannj spins a Uioasand such a day." 

This wanton attack could not fail to excite in the noble per- 
sonages, so openly alluded to, the most just and poignant in- 
dignation, and they were jointly concerned in '' Verses ad- 
dressed to the Translator of the first Satire of the second book 
of Horace."* (2) Upon the circulation of this poem in MS. Pope 
wrote a prose letter to Lord Hervey, in which he exculpates 
himself with seeming candour. (3) 

'^ In regard to the right honourable lady (says he, in the letter 
to Lord Hervey,) your lordship's friend, I was for from design- 
ing a person of her condition by a name so derogatory to her 
as that of Sappho, a name prostituted to every infamous creature 
that ever wrote verse or novels. I protest I never applied that 
name to her in any verse of mine, public or private^ and I 
firmly believe not in any letter or conversation. Whoever 
could invent a falsehood to support an accusation, I pity; and 
I whoever can believe such a character to be theirs, I pity still 
I more. God forbid the court or town should have the com- 
) plaisance to join in that opinion ! Certainly I meant it only of 
{ such modern Sapphos as imitate much more the lewdness 
I than the genius of the ancient one, and upon whom their 
! wretched brethren frequently bestow both the name and the 
I qualification there mentioned.*' 

' Dr. Joseph Warton (4) and Dr. Johnson (5) concur in con- 
demning the prevarication with which Pope evaded every direct 
charge of his ungrateful behaviour to those whose patronage 
he had once servilely solicited; and even his panegyrical com- 

(1) Epistle on the Characters of Women, 1. 21, 24. Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
bnthnol, I. 95. Epistle to Lord Balhurst, 1. 119. Dr. Donne's second 
Satire versifled. I. 1. ImiUtion of the first Epistle of the first book of 
Horace, 1. 161. Donciad, b. ii. 1. 133. 

(2) Lord Hervey likewise wrote and circnlated " An Epistle from a 
I^OGtor in Diyinity to a Nobleman at Hampton Gonrt; " Aog. 28, 1733. 

(3) Warton's edition, v. iU. p. 339. 

(4) Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, v. ii. p. 258. 

(5) Prefaces to ttie Poets, vol. i?. 159 
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mentatory Dr. Warbarton^Cl) confessed that there were al- 
legations against him, which '' he was not quite clear of." 
The opinion of Dr. Johnson, from his known feve of truih, 
in most instances, carries an assurance with it. He allows 
that ''Pope was sometimes wanton in his attacks, and before 
Ghandos,(2) Lady Mary Wortley, and HiU>(3) was mean in his 
retreat." Does not the falsity of the exculpatory declaration 
after the wanton attack constitute the meanness imputed to 
him, since, had his biographer believed Pope innocent of a 
slanderous intention, he could never have considered his fiat 
denial of any such intention as mean. Pope avers, that he was 
far from designing a lady of Lady Mary's condition by a name 
so derogatory to her as Sappho ; yet that very Sappho is said 
'' to wear diamonds.'* (4) And he talks of meaning many Sap- 
phos, yet in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, he has 

VSlill Sappho •• 

and, 

'* Why she and Sappho rose that monstroas sum ; '* 

by which quotation, and several others, the question of unity 
or plurality is decided. It only, therefore, remains to ascertain 
the person whom he intended to satiriie, and it would not be 
difficult to select many passages, in which Lady Mary is ex- 
pressly mentioned by name. 

Pope proceeds in his own vindication. '* I wonder yet more 
(says he] how a lady, of great wit, beauty, and fame for her 
poetry, (between whom and yodr lordship there is a natural, a 
just, and a well-grounded esteem,) could be prevailed upon to 
take a part in that proceeding. Your resentments against me, 
indeed, might be equal, as my offence to you both was the same ; 
for neither had I the least misunderstanding with thatJady till 
after I was the author of my own misfortune, in discontinuing 
her acquaintance. I may venture to own a truth, which can- 

(1) Lire of Pope in the Biographia Brilannica, toI. v. p. 3413, writleii 
by WarbartoD. In hU edition of the letters written by Pope to feveral 
ladies, the iOth, 20th, 2l8t, and 22d, are addressed to Lady M. MT. M. t 
and letter lllh to the Duke of Backingham, as far as relates tothe 4«- 
icripUon of the old house, is exactly the same as one of Pope's to Lady 
Mary published in Warton*s edition. 

(2) lames Duke of Ghandos, and his house at Cannons, as Timon in 
the Epistle on Taste. 

(3) Aaron HUl, a dramatic writer, whose Zara stHl keeps its place 
upon the stage. 

(4) See this argument pursued farther in the Gentleman^s Magazine, 
17VI, p. 420, It which the Editor is indebted. 
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not be unpleasiDg to either of you ; I assure yon my reason 
For 80 doing iras merely that you had bolA too much tri'f for me, 
and that t could not do with mine many things which you 
eould with yours.*' 

The explanatory note to the words, too much mt for me, in 
Warburton*s edition, consists of the followbig couplet, from 
his Epistle to Arbuthnot, among the variations. 

I *• Once, and bnt once, his heedless youth was bit, 

/ And liked that dangerous thing, a female wiu*' (!) 

Pope*8 avowed reason for discontinuing Lady Mary*s ac- 
(maintance was, therefore, that she had outwitted him, and 
the truth by the corrected lines, 

'' Yet soft by nature, more a dupe than wit, 
j Sappho can tell you bow this man ^as bit/' (2) 

is most fairly proved. For if he were outwitted by a female 
wit, and by Sappho, and yet outwitted but once, Sappho and 
Lady Mary must of course be the same identical person. 
Still he did not hesitate to assert, in the same btter, *' I can 
truly affirm, that, ever since I lost the happiness of your conver- 
sation, I Jiave not published or written one syllable of, or to, 
either of you, never hitched your names into a verse, or trifled 
with your good names in company.*' 

But more attention is not due to the investigation of this 
controversy, which may now |b dispassionately viewed. Time 
has annihilated their animosities, and the liberality of the pre- 
sent age will allow, how much any character may suCFer, or 
may command, under the authority of a great name. The magic 
of Pope*s numbers makes us unwilling to know that they were 
not always the vehicle of truth. 

John Lord Hervey was vice-^chamberlain and privy seal to 
George II., and well known by his duel with Mr. Puheney, his 
writings, and his eloquence in the senate. After he became 
obnoxious to Pope, both as a politician and a poet, he was sa- 
tirised under the name of Sporus. It is said, that in his person 
he was efieminate, and he appears to have been of the sect of 
modern philosophers who first called themselves ** free think- 
ers ;" but he was a man of talents, and all his literary remains 
are much above ^'.florid impotence.** The subjoined original 
letters are a specimen of his wit, and the airy style of his epis- 
tolary compositions. 

(1} EpiiUe to ArbaUinol, 1. S68. (2) And in the variations. 
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'' Bath, October 8, 1728. 

'^I HAD too moch pleasure ia receivihg your ladyship^s com- 
mands to have any merit in obeying them, and should be very 
insincere if I pretended that my inclination to converse with 
you couM ever be a second motive to my doing it. I came to 
this place but yesterday, irom which you may imagine I am noc 
yet sufficiently qualified to execute the commission you gave 
me ; which was, to send you a list of the sojourners and m- 
mates of this place ; but there is so universal an affinity and 
resemblance among these individuals, that a small paragraph 
will serve amply to illustrate what you have to depend upon. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, Congreve, and Lady Rich, are 
the only people whose taoea I know, whose names I ever heard, 
OT who, I believe, havc^MV names belonging to them ; the rest 
are a swarm of wretchadneings, some with half their limbs, 
some with none, the ingredients of Pandora's box pentmifU^ 
who stalk about, half-living remembrancers of mortality ; and 
by calling themselves human, ridicule the species more than 
Swift's Yhahoues. I do not meet a creature without saying to 

myself as Lady did of her femme de chambre, Regardex cet 

animal, cansidirex ce niafU, vaild une belle dme p&ur Hre t m- 
mortelU. This is giving you little encouragement to venture 
among us; but the sincerity with which I have delineated this 
sketch of our coterie at Bath will at least persuade you, I 
hope, madam, to think, I can give up my interest to my truth, 
and induGe you to believe I never strain the latter, when I as- 
sure you, in the strongest terms, 

'* I am with the greatest warmth and esteem. Madam, 
'^ Yoor ladyship's most obedient humble servant, 

''HsnyBT. 

** I write from Undsey's in more noise tlian the union of 
ten cock-pits coold produce, and Lady Bich teazing me at every 
word to have done, and begin a quadrille, which she cannot 
make up wkhomt me." 

<< Bath, October 28, 1728. 

** Yoint suspicions with regard to the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough are utterly groundless ; she neither knew to whom I 
was writing, nor that I ever had the pleasure of a letter from 
you m my life. iThe speech you had cooked upfor her was 
delightful, exactly her style, and word for word what she 
would infollibly nave said^ had she been in the situation you 
supposed. How far I made free with your letter I will nakedly 
toofess : I mid two or three things to her, out of it, relating 
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to the coronaiion; but upon my honour, without giving the 
least hint from whence it came, and by,a thing she said three 
days afterwards, I found she guessed Lord Ctiestcrfield lo be 
my correspoDdent. If 1 went farther in this step than you 
would have me, give me absolation upon my confession of my 
fault, and I will give you my word never lo repeat it. This pre- 
liminary article settled, I beg For the future our commerce may 
be without any restraint; that you would allow me the liberty 
of connuDicating my thoughts naturally; and that you would 
conclude yourself safe in duing so to me, till I cease to have the 
least grain of natural, grateful, or political honesty in my 
whole composition. I will not make the common excuse for a 
doll letter, of writing ft^m a dull place ; it is one I never al- 
lowed, and one I never will make use of: if people have the 
gift of entertaining belonging to tbeo^ they must be so, when 
writing to yon, be it from what plaoe h will ; and when they 
fail of being so, it is no more for want of materials, than ma- 
terials could make ihem so without genius. Boileaa can write 
upon a Lutrin what one can read with pleasure a thousand 
times, and Blackmore cannot write upon the Creation any thing 
that one shall not yawn ten limes over, before one has read it 
once. You see I am arguing fairly, though against myself, 
and that if I am stupid I have at least candour enoufih to own 
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ncDe parole, no, ma in sOenzio.' Itis so long since I read this, 
that it is more than possible I may quote it false, but, to speak 
in her Grace of Marlborough's style, you know what I mean. 
If you do not dislike long letters, and an unsfidied galimatias 
of tout ce qui se trouve au bout de la plume (comme dit Mad* 
de Sevigne), let me know it ; and if you would not have me 
think it flattery when you tell me you do not, encourage the 
trade, not only by accepting my bills, but making qnidi re- 
turns. Adieu, I am staid for to dinner ; but if the oittfttuig a 
respectful conclusion with three or four half lines to express 
warmth^ truth, obedience, humility, etc. shocks your pride, 
give me a hint of it in your next, and I will take care never 
agam to retrench those fees, due to ladies oCjimr wit, beauty,, 
and quality." 

Among celebrated characters of the nobility. Lady Mary 
could rank Sarah Duchess of Marlborough as one of her cor- 
respondents. Their curiosity will plead for the admission of 
these two letters. 

" Windsor Lodge, Sept. 25, 1722. (1) 

** Your letter (dear Lady Mary) is so extremely kind upon 
the subject of poor dear Lord Sunderland, that I cannot help 
thanking you, and assuring you th$f I shall always remember 
your goodness to me in the best manner that I can. It is a 
cruel misfortune to lose so valuable a young man in all respects^ 
though his successor has all the virtues that I could wish for^ 
but still it is a heavy affliction to me to have one droop so un- 
timely from the only branch that I can ever hope to receive 
any comfort from, in my own family. Your concern for my 
health is very obliging, but as I have gone through so many 
misfortunes, some of which were very uncommon, it is plain 
that nothing will kill me but distempers and physicians, 

** Pray do me the favour to present my bumble service to 
Mr. Wortley^ and to your agreeable daughter, and believe me, 
as I am, very sincerely, 

** Dear madam, your most faithful and most humble servant, 

*' To the Right Honourable the Ladj Mary ** S. MARLBOROUGH. 
Wortley Uontmgo, at Twickenham." 

(1) There is some difScoUj with regard to the dale of this letter. Robert 
foarih Earl of Sanderland, grandson to the Dachess of Marlborough, 
died on the 17th November 1729, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
and was succeeded by Charles fifth earl, his brother, who afterwards, 
opon the death of his aunt Lady Godolphin, Duchess of Marlborough, 
became Duke of Marlborough. It would appear that this letter rt ferred 
to the death of Robert.— W. 
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" BUnhefm, Sept. 48. 1731. 
" Yotf art always very good lo me, dear Lady Mary, and I 
amBensibleof.ftiSsIonghttobe. All things are agreed apon, 
and the trritMlJiara-wing for Dy's marriage with my Lord John 
Rnssell, which is in every particular to my satisfaction; but 
Aey cannot be married till we come to London, t propose lo 
iDoydeff more aatisfaction than I thought there had been in store 
for mft. I believe you have heard me say that I desired to i& 
wfaeA I had disposed veil of her ; bat I desire thai you would 
Mt|Rit Vne in mind of it, for I find now I have a mind to live till 
I have married my Torismond, which name I have given long to 
John Spencer.. I am fn such hurries of business that I must 
tod, when I lAhhe yon tiiat I am 

" YotiT most faithful and most obedient humble servant, 

" S. Marlborough. 
" ttyUod blame, and I cannot write mys^f, which is the 
tietiet for yoi). 

" To Ibe Bighl Hanoarablc tbe Lad; Ufrj Worllej UoDtago, 

■t ber bocne in Ctvendhh-fqaare, London. 
*" Fteo, Harboroofh." 

Her high birth, of coarse, entitled Lady Uary to the society 
^nd respect of her equAs, but her iDfloence in tbe literary 
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broken ; Marianne brought its author above 15001. The Cap- 
tivesy above 1000/. and Edwiny now in rehearsal, has already, 
before acting, brought its author above 1000/. Mine, when 
acted, will not more than pay for the paper on which ^^ ^ ^j 
written. I will wait 9m your ladyship, and explain farther, i' ^/^ 
Only this at present, mt the reason mentioned, I am determin- 
ed to suppress my play for this season at least. The concern 
you showed for its success is my apology for this account, which 
wert otherwise very unpertinent. 

*' I am, madam, your ladyship's much oMiged 
'* and most obedient humble servant, E. Young." 

'' Mabam, — the flMre I think of your criticisnia^ the more I 
feel the just force of them ; I will alter those which are dter- 
able; those which are not I beg you to make a secret of, and 
to make an experiment on the sagacity of the town, which I 
think may podsibfy overlook what you have observed, for the 
players and Bir. Doddington, neither of whom were baekwtfd 
in finding fault, or careless in attention, took no notice of the 
flaw tfl Benetrrus's hommr or Eriiene's conduct, and i would 
foin have their Mto di i tes eontmiie tS) nvy business is done; the 
titayers are fond of i^ IM as it has been said.on a point of a 
little mote importaflee, ' si populus vult deeipi, dtecipiatar.' 

** I ntM, madam, your most obedient 

** and most humble servant, E. Yotmi/' 

** Madam, — year alteration in the fourth act will he e# ex- 
ceeding advamage in more views than one ; I wiU wait oft yow 
ladyship with it as soon as 1 have done it, which will be, I be- 
lieve^ Monday mormqg. But that I m satisfied you want no 
inducement to assist me as much as fttB, can, I shoiild add that 
I have more depending on the auceesa of this perticuhir plece^ 
tkas yd«f ladyship imagtaes. 

" Friday, nooo." 

It appears, from one of these letters, that she liberally assisted 
Savage, wkpse mirfortnnes had engaged Pope to promote a 
snbaeriptien for him ; and to Henry Fielding she was at all 
tSmA a sincere friend, it is one of the most i^easing taska of 
the genealogist, to be enabled to trace the affinity of genius ; 
and we leant that Lady Mary and Fielding were second cousins^ 
being descended in the same degree from George Earl of Den^ 
■MMid. He dedicated to her his first Comedy of *' Lo^e in ae- 
veral Masks," in 17af7; and addressed her o» the siA^eet of 
'' The Madern Husbwd;' whaak was aeMi al fiffwi-Lane 
mflML 
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■KRCfl «t Mgcinr. 

William FieldiDg. Etrl= 

or Denbigh, Ob. 165S. | 



MaiT ^ETelinDnlLe 
Fielding, ofEiDgiton. 

Lidf Hirjr Flemponl, 
■Rerwtrdi Worlley 
MwUgo, Ob. 1762. 



Henry Fielding, onlj 
SDD br tbe flnl wife. 
Ob. 1754. 



" Hadah, — I have presamed to send yovr ladyship a copy ot 
the play which you did me the honour of reading three acis of 
lasi spring;, and hope it may meet as light a censure from your ^ 
ladyship's judg men I as then; for, while your goodness permits 
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of immodesty, refer want of success to want of judgment in an 
audience. I shall do mysel/the honour of waiting on your lady- 
ship at Twickenham next Monday, to receive my sentence, and 
am, madam, 

" With most devoted respect, your ladyship's most obedient, 

** Most humble servant, 

" LoDdoD, Sept 4, 1731. "HeNEY FIELDING." 

Sach for many years was the life of Lady Mary Wortlcy in 
the world of fashion and of literature ; still it afforded no in- 
cidents worthy of biographical notice, which materially dis- 
tinguished it from the monotony of theirs who enjoy a full por- 
tion of rank and fame. 

In the year 1739, her health declined, and she took the reso- 
lution of passing the remainder of her days on the Continent. 
Having obtained Mr. Wortley*s consent, she left England in 
the month of July, and hastened to Venice, where she formed 
many connections with the noble inhabitants, and determined 
to establish herself in the north of Italy. Having been gra- 
tified by a short tour to Rome and Naples, she returned to 
Brescia, one of the palaces of which city she inhabited, and ap- 
pears not only to have been reconciled to, but pleased with, the 
Italian customs. She spent some months at Avignon and 
Chamberry. Her summer residence she fixed at Louverre, on 
the shores of the lake of Isco, in the Venetian territory, whither 
she had been first invited on account of the mineral waters, 
which she found greatly beneficial to her health. There she 
took possession of a deserted palace ; she planned her garden, 
applieftiiirself to the business of a country life, and was happy 
in the superintendence of her vineyards and silk-worms. 
Books, and thqs; chiefly English sent her by Lady Bute, sup- 
plied the deficiency of society. Her letters from this retreat 
breathe a truly philosophic spirit, and evince that her care of 
ber daughter and her family was ever nearest to her heart. 
No one appears to have enjoyed her repose more sincerely, 
from the occupations of the gay world. Her visits to Genoa 
uid Padua were not unfrequent ; but, about the year 1758, 
Aequitted her solitude, and settled entirely at Venice, (1) where 
she remained till the death of Mr. Woriley, in 1761. She then 
yielded to the solicitations of her daughter, the late Countess 
of Bate, and, after an absence of two-and-twenty years, she 
began her journey to England, where she arrived in October. 

(I) The English travellers at Venice, who, she presumed, might have 
Maced to vtoit her from euriotity, she received in a mask and 
), m her dress of ceremony. 
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But ber itpxHth bad suffered much, and a gradual dedinfi Ur- 
minaied in death, on the 21st of August, 1762, and iu ihe 
seventy-third year of her age. In the cathedral at LitcbEeld, » 
cenotaph is erwted to her memory, with the following inscrip- 
tion:— 

SHMd it Ote gumry of 

Tba Bight Uononnble 

Lid; Mast Woktlbv Montagu, 

wka bivfiil; inlraJmed from Tmtlusy, 

inta (kit flOMilrri 

tbe Mlulary try 

pf inoculatiig tlie inuiU-pox. 

Conilneed or 11* efflcic;, 
Ihe flnt tried It witb »DCtM> 

on hec ovn cblldrm, ^ 

vnd then recomnnntded lh« prscticc ot it 

to ber fellow-ciUteu. 

ThDiby her eunplo and advioo 

v« hire totuatd Ibe Tirnleaca, 

and Mca^ tlie danger, of t^U nMlignant diuaso. 

fa parpeloila tlw ownioiT of «acb benevpIeDoe, 

Ufi lo eipresi her gritltude 

for the lieneQl *he herself received 

from IhU BllevUlinc an ; 
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third Tolame, not lo wish there were twenty more of them." (1) 
The late Lord Orford [2] had been shown, in manuscript, her 
letters to Lady Har only, and not those of a more grave and 
sententious cast to her daughter. He might in candour, in that^ 
caso, have retracted his comparison of Lady M. W. M. with the 
Marchioness de S^vign6, and not have so peremptorily given 
the palm of epistolary excellence to the foreigner. (3) He yet. 
allows that the letters to Lady Mar (those only he had seen) 
were not unequal in point of entertainment toothers which had 
been then published. The vivacity with which they exhibit a 
sketch of court manners resembles the style so much admired 
in the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, half a century be- 
fore ; and the trait she has given of that in which she was her-r 
self conspicuous, becomes equaUy interesting to us, as it 

" Shows the very a^e and body of that time, 
Its form and pressure." Hamht. 

Of her poetical talents it may be observed, that' they were 
usually commanded by particular occasions, and that when she 
had composed stanxas, as any incident suggested them, little 
care was taken afterwards ; and she disdained the scrupulous 
labour, by which Pope acquired a great degree of his peculiar 
praise. But it should be remembered, that the ore is equally 
sterling, although it may not receive the highest degree of po- 
lish of which it is capable. She attempted no poem of much 
regularity or extenti In the Town Eclogues, which is the 
longest, a fm illegitimate rhymes and feeble expletives will not 
escape the keen eye of a critic. The epistle of Arthur Gray ha«i 
true Ovidian tenderness, the ballads are elegant, and the sa- 
tires abound in poignant sarcasms, and just reflections on the 
folly and vices of those whom she sought to stigmatize. There 
is little doubt, but that if Lady Mary had applied herself wholly 
to poetry, a near approximation to the rank of her contemr- 
porary bards would have been adjudged to her by impartial 
posterity. 

The flsra in which she flourished has been designated by 
Biodern envy or liberality ^* the Augustan in England,'* and in 
the oonstellation of wit by which it was illuminated, and so ho- 
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ft) Critical Review, 1763. (2) Reminiscences. 

[3) Does not her ladyship seem to anticipate publication in this exlracl? 
" The last pleasure that fen in my way was Madame de S6vlgn*'s letters ; 
▼ery pretty ihey are, bat I assert, withoat the least vanity, that mine 
may be foU as entertaining forly years hence. I advise yon, therefore, 
to pot none of Ibeii to the use of waste paper."— Mliri to iMdy Mar, 
1734. 
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lionrably distinguished from earlier or successive ages, her ac- 
quirements and genius entitled her to a very eminent place. 
During her long life, her literary pretensions were suppressed 
by the jealousy of her contemporaries, and her indignant sense 
of the mean conduct of Pope and his phalanx, the self-con- 
stituted distributors of the fame and obloquy of that day, urged 
her to confine to her cabinet, and a small circle of friends, ef- 
fusions of wisdom and fancy, which otherwise had been re- 
ceived by society at large with equal instruction and delight. 

A comparison with her ladyship's predacessors of her own 
sex and quality will redound to her superiority. Lady Jane 
Grey read Plato in Greek, and the two daughters of the last 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, the Duchess of Norfolk^ and Lady 
Lumley, translated and published books from that language ; 
but theirs was the learning of the cloister, and not that of the 
world. Nearer her own time, the Duchess of Newcastle com- 
posed folios of romances, but her imaginary personages are 
strangers to this lower sphere, and are disgusting by their 
pedantry and unnatural manners. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu applied her learning to improve her knowledge of the 
world. She read mankind as she had read her books, with 
sagacity and discrimination. The influence of a classical edu- 
cation over her mind was apparent in the purity of her style, 
rather than in the ambition of displaying her acquirements, 
whilst it enabled her to give grace of expression and novelty to 
maxims of morality or prudence, which would have lost much 
of their usefulness, had they been communicaCM in a less 
agreeable manner. 

Her letters present us with as faithful a portrait of her mind 
as Sir Godfrey Kneller's pencil did of her person. (1) The 
delicacy of her style, in early youth, corresponded with the soft 
and interesting beauty which she possessed. In the perspicuity 
and sprightliness, which charm and instruct us in the zenith 
of her days, we have an image of confirmed and commanding 
grace. As she advanced to a certain degree of longevity, the 
same mind, vigorous, and replete with the stores of experience, 
both in life and literature, maintains its original powers. The 
'^ Mellow Hangings" have moreof richness and greater strength, 
if less of brilliancy ; and the later writings of Lady Mary Wort^ 
ley Montagu bear that peculiar characteristic, while they offer 
the precepts of a female sage, which lose all their severity in 
the eloquence peculiar to her sex. 

(i) There is an origintl portrait of Lady M. W. M. at Welbeck, «b4 
a miniature, liy Zincke, at Strawberry Hill. 
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Respecting her letters, as they are now given to the publicy 
the Editor thinks it necessary to add, that having considered 
how extremely unsettled orthography was at the period when 
they were written, he has ventured, in certain instances, to 
accommodate that of Lady M. W. Montagu to modern usage. 

Many idioms and a peculiar phraseology, to be found even 
in the Spectator, and other popular atlthors of her day, which 
the refinement of the present age might reject, are scrupulously 
retained, with an opinion that Lady Mary's genuine thoughts 
are best clothed in her own language ; and that all attempts to 
improve it would tend to destroy the character of her style, 
and discredit the authenticity of this publication. J. D. 
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LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 



Ladt Mart Wortlet Montagu, we must remember, 
was born a hundred and forty-five years ago, and has now 
been dead more than seventy. Considering this, and also 
that the incidents of her life were in no respect linked to 
those historical or political facts which fix in men*s memories 
even trifles, if connected with them, it cannot be expected that 
her descendants themselves should |K)ssess very ample means 
of giving or gaining information upon a subject borne almost 
beyond their reach by the lapse of time. The multitude of 
stories circulated about her— as about all people who were 
objects of note in their day — increase, instead of lessening the 
dinficulty. Some of these may be confidently pronounced in- 
ventions, simply and purely false; some, if true, concerned a dif- 
ferent person; some were grounded upon egregious blunders ; 
and not a few upon jests, mistaken by the dull and literal for 
earnest. Others again, where a little truth and a great deal of 
felsehood were probably intermingled, nobody now living can 
pretend to confirm, or contradict, or unravel. Nothing is so 
readily believed, yet nothing is usually so unworthy of credit, as 
tales learned from report, or caught up in casual conversation. 
A circumstance carelessly told, carelessly listened to, half 
comprehended^ and imperfectly remembered, has a poor chance 
of being repeated accurately by the first hearer; but when, 
after passing through the moulding of countless hands, it 
comes, with time, place, and person, gloriously confounded, into 
those of a book-maker, ignorant of all its bearings, it will be 
lucky indeed if any trace of the original ground-work remain 
distinguishable. 

To give a sample or two of the metamorphoses which this pro- 
cess can effect.— Pinkerton, in his Walpoliana, mentions that 
Horace Wal^le told him he had known Lady Mary Wortley 
from thcTery beginning of her life, having been her play-fellow 
in his childhood. Mr. Pinkerton could have no motive for in- 
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venting this, so doubtless he thought, or drfeamt, he had heard 
it ; yet it is impossible that Lord Orford should ever have said 
anything so ridiculous, since Lady Mary wafi the contemporary 
of his mother and his aunt, and at least seven-and-twenty wh^n 
the former brought him into the woHd. 

Another pretty striking instance is furnished by a Review, 
which informed us some years ago that "The greater part of 
Lady Mary's epistolary correspondeiftee was destroyed by — her 
mother ! [i] that good and gothic lady," as the reviewer sarcas- 
tically calls her, for having thus dared to infringe lipon property 
in his opinion rightfully belonging to the public — the uncon- 
scious public, whose grandftithers sand grandmothers were for 
the most part yet unbotn. Now, the good (and tfery possibly 
gothic] lady in question departed this life before het datlghter 
could either write or read; th^tcfore the nineteenth cehtiity 
and its public may let her memory sXeep in peaob. 

Foi^the reason^ stated abdr^ the particulars offered here 
cannot be otherwise than scanty, and ihny appear uninterest- 
ing and frivolous ; but Authentic they must be, bliKu^e either 
received directly from die late Countess of Biltfe,'f)( blse ga- 
thered from documents formerly seen iri Lady Maty Wortlfey's 
own hand-writing. 

A tale of pedigree would belittle to the purpc^se; yei, i&sLady 
Mary'sietters allude tnore than once to her family hbtory, it 
may throw some li^t upon passages of thjajigd to saVihat, ih 
the great Ciyjl War, thClecond Earl of iRHBdly crSiffid Mar- 
quis of DoTcJtlS6ter by Charles the FirsC^l^^uscd the royal 
catise; while his next brother, William Piertepontof Thoresbt, 
surnamed Wise Williamy Lq^ Mary Wortley's great-grand- 
father, adhered to the Parluffient. The currency of sdfch an 
epithet speaks his ffeputation for sagacity ahd prudence ; h^ had 
considerable weight with his own pairtyy arid, according to tra- 
dition, was much li^rted and ednstilted by Cromwell. His 
eldest 809 died ^^ his life-time, haviiif married a Wiltshire 
heiress, whose maiden nAm^^EveTyn^ haft eVer since been a 
favourite Christian-name, for both ttteil and Women, in most 
of the families descended front her. Lord borchester leaving 
no male issue, the earldom of Kiiigston devolved Successively 
upon the three sons of this marriage, gratldsons Of Wise 
William. The third, Evelyn, fifth Earl of Kingston, created 
Marquis of Dorchester by Queen Anne in 1706, and Dtike of 
Kingston by George the Fii^st in 1715, had by his wife, Lady 
Mary Fielding, three daughters, Mary, born in 1890, Frances 

(1) The same absurd stbiy may be fonnd, with tome curious commontt, 
InD'Israeli's «« Cariosities of Literature,'* 
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and Evelyn, (1] snd one son, 'Wtlliani, -whose birth she did not 
long survive. Her mother, Hary, Countess Dowager oFl)en- 
bigh and Desmond, (2) was the grandmother of whom Lady 
Mary Worlley speaks so highly, as having had a superior un- 
derstandmg, and retained it unimpaired at an extraordinary 
ago. 

Lady Kingston dying thus early, her husband continued a 
ividower till all his childreo were grown up and married; 
though, if Lady Mary may be believed, not through any over- 
anxious concern for their welfare. Richardson, she affirms, 
drew his picture without knowing it in Sir Thomas Grandison, 
the gay father of his hero Sir Charles, which says a great deal 
to (hose who have read the book, and observed the character 
— that of a man of pleasure. Far too fine a gentleman to be a 
lender or even a considerate pareot. Such men, always selfish 
and commonly vain, begin to view their offspring as rivals the 
moment they are old enough to pat beholders in mind that 
those to whom they owe their birth can hardly be much less 
than a score of years older. But playthings are cherished while 
new, seldom flung aside in the first hour of acquisition; and, 
besides bemg an admirable plaything, a ^rightly beautiful 
child, while it is .1 child, refleCIs luslre upon a young father, 
I be presumed to have partly inherited J 
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landy she went from the lap of one poet, or patriot, or states- 
man, to the aims of another, was feasted with sweetmea^, 
overwhehned with caresses, and, what perhaps already pleased 
her better than either, heard her wit and beauty loudly extol- 
led on every side. Pleasure, she said, was too poor a word to 
express her sensaiions ; they amounted to ecstasy : never again, ■ 
throughout her whole future life, did she pass so happy a day. \ 
Nor indeed could she ; for the love of admiration, which this ( 
scene was calculated to excite or increase, could never again be 
so fully gratified : there is always some allaying ingredient in 
the cup, some drawback upon the triumphs of grown people. 
Her father carried on the frolic, and, we may conclude, con- 
firmed the taste, by having her picture painted for the club- 
room, that she might be enrolled a regular toast. 

There can be no dispute that Lady Mary showed early signs 
of more than ordinary abilities; but whether they induced Lord 
Kingston to have her bred iip with her brother, and taught Latin 
and .Greek by his tutor, is not so well ascertained. The boy 
was two or three years younger than the girl, which makes , 
against It. Lady Bute expressly said that her mother under- J^L^ 
stood little or no Greek, and by her own account had taught r 
herself Latin. And besides, would she, while so earnestly f 
recommending a learned education for womien, have complained' 
of her own as '' one of the worst in the world," if it had had this 
classical foundation ? Most likely not '; most likely her father, 
whose amusement in her cesRed when she grew pkst the age of 
sitting on a knee and playing with a doll, consigned all his 
daughters alike to the care and custody of such a good home- 
spun governess as her letters describe; and, having thus done 
his supposed duty towards them, held himself at liberty to 
pursue his own pleasures, which lay elsewhere than at home. 
One remnant of hisillegitunate progeny, an old General Army- 
tage, was still living long after the accession of George the 
Third. 

But, admitting that Lady Mary's talents were only self-culti- 
vated, her literary progress might not be the less considerable. 
Where industry, inspirited by genius, toils from free choice, 
and there exists unchecked that eager devouring appetite for 
reading, seldom felt but in the first freshness of intelligent 
youth, it will take in more nourishment, and faster, tlian the 
most assiduous tuition can cram down. It is true, the habit of 
idly turning over an unconnected variety of books, forgotten as 
* soon as read, may be prejudicial to the mind ; but a bee wan- 
ders to better purpose than a butterfly, although the one will 
sometimes seem just to touch the flower-bed, and flit awa^ as 
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lighily as the other. Lady Mary rea^ everything, but it VaS 
vithout forgelling anylliing ; and ihp niass of mailer, wlicnce- 
Boever culjccled, gra^iially formed its own arrangement in her 
head. She probably bad some assJEiBoce from Mr. William 
Fielding, her mother's brother, a (san of parts, who perceived 
her capadty, corresponded witli ber, and encouraged her pnt- 
gm't of iaformation. And she herself acknowledges her obli- 
gations to Bishop Burnet for " condescending to direct tlie stu- 
dies of a girl." Nevertheless, though labouring to acquire what 
may be termed piasculine knowledge, and translating under the 
Bishop's eye theLatin version of £picteiQS,she was by no means 
disposed to neglect works of fancy apd Soioo, but got by heart 
\vA allthe poetry that came in her way, and indulG^d herself in the 
f lusory of readmg every romance asyet invented. For she pos- 
sessed, and left after her, the wIioIb library of Mrs. Lennox's 
Pemale Quixote— Cleopatra, Cassandra, Clelia, Cyrns, Phara- 
mond, Ibralijm, etc., etc.— all, like the Lady Arabella's collec- 
tion, " EngiUhed," mostly by " persons pf honour." The chief 
hvourito appeared to liitve been a translation of Monsieur 
Honors d'Urf^'s Astrca, once the delight of Uenri Quatrc and 
bis court, and still admired and quoted by the savans wbo 
flourished under Louis XIV. In a blank page of this massive 
volume (which might have counterbalanced a pig of lead of 




Tho modern world will smile, but should however beware 
of too hastily despising works that charmed Lady Mary Wortr 
Icy in her youth, and were courageously defended by Madama 
dc Sevignd even when hers was past, and they began to be slidr 
ing out of fashion. She, it seems, thought, with the old woman 
just nowmentioncd, that they hada tendency to eleyate the mind, 
and to instil honourable and generous sentiments. At any rate 
they must have fostered application and perseveranpe, by accus- 
toming their readers to what the French term des ouvrages de 
hngue Aaleii^. After resolutely masterifig Clelia, nobody coulc} 
preiend to qi^ail at the aspect of Hezeray, or even at that of 
HoIinshed*s Chronicle, printed in black letter. Clarendon, 
Burnet, andRapin, bad not yet issued into daylight. 

Some particulars, in themselves too insignificapt tobewprth 
recording, may yet interest the curious, by setting before t)ieii) 
the manners of our ancestors. Lor^l Dorchester, having no 
wife to do the honours of his table at Thoresby, itnposed (h^t 
task upon his eldest daughter, as soon as she had bodily strength 
for the office: which in those days required po small share, 
f'or the mistress of a country mansion Yfus not on)y to invite -r 
that is, urge and tease — her company to eat more than humaq 
throats could conveniently swallow, but to carve every dish, 
when chosen, with her Qwn hands. The greater the lady, the 
more indispensable the duty. Each joipt was carried up in itf 
turn, to be operated upon by her, and her alone ; -since thp 
peers and knights on either hand werp so far from being boup4 
tp offer their assistance, that the very master of the house, postr- 
ed opposite to her, might not act as her croupier ; his dejpaf'tr 
ment was to push ihe bottle after dinner. As for the crowd of 
guests, the most inconsiderable among them, — the curs^te, or 
subaltern, or squire's younger brother,— if suffered through 
her neglect to help himself to a slice of the mutton placed before 
him, would have chewed it in bitterness, and gone home an 
aft-onted man, half inclined to give a wrong vote at the next , 
election. There were then professed carving-masters, who / 
taught young ladies the art scientifically ; froni one of whom 
Lady Mary said she took lessons three times a week, that she . , 
might be perfect on her father's public days ; when, in order to '^ 
perform her functions without interruption, she was forced 
to eat her own dinner alone an hour or two beforehand. 



Most of the intimacies formed by Lady Mary in her youth 
having died away before her daughter began to know what 
was passing, only a few of her early companions can be men- 
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tioned ; viz.) Mrs. Smith, maid of hooour to Queen Anoc, and 
dangbter of the Whig Speaker Smith; the beautiful Dolly Wal- 
pole. Sir Robert's sister, afterwards the second wife of Lord 
Tovasbend; Lady Anne Vaughan, only child of Lord Carbery, 
the last of a family noted for having given Jeremy Taylor an 
asylum at Golden Grove. This young lady vas precisely in the 
situation which I^dy Mary always maintained to be the most 
perilous aod pitiable iocident to womankind ; that of a j;reat 
heiress at her own free disposal. And truly her fate justified 
the paradox. She bestowed herself and her wealth upon Lord 
Winchester [third Duke of Bolton), a handsome agreeable li- 
bertine, who, much worse than indifferent to the first half of 
the gift, cast her off without any long delay, and, when her 
melancholy life at last came to an end, married the famous 
actress, Miss Featon, best known by her stage-title of Polly 
Peachem. 

The name of another young friend will excite more attention 
— Mrs. Anne Wortley. Mrs. Anne has a most mature sound 
to oar modern ears; but in the phraseology of those days. Miss, 
which had hardly yet ceased to be a term of reproach, still de- 
noted childishness, flippancy, or some other contemptible 
quality, and was rarely applied to young ladies of a respectable 
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spoke of his father's conduct towards her with rjMentmeiit and 
indignation. For Mr. Sidney Montagu had not Blfethed in the 
atmosphere of Charles the Second's reign during his best years 
without inhaling some of its poison. This old gentleman, and 
the scene surrounding him, were distinctly recollected by his 
grand-klaughter. She described him as a large rough-looking 
man with a huge flapped hat, seated magisterially in his elbow- 
chair, talking very loud, and swearing boisterously at his ser- 
vants; while beside him sate a venerable figure, meek and 
benign in aspect, with silver locks, overshadowed by a black 
velvet cap. This was his brother, the pious Dei|k^ontagu, (1) 
who every now and then fetched a deep sigh, and cast his eyes 
upwards, as if silently beseeching Heaven to pardon the pro- 
fane language which he condemned, but durst not reprove. 
Unlike as they were in their habits and their morals, the two 
brothers commonly lived together. 



It is hard to divine why, or on what authority, Mr. Edward 
Wortley has been represented by late writers as a dull phleg- 
matic country gentleman — ^^of a taiy genius and moderate 
capacity," or **of parts more solid than brilliant," — which in 
common parlance is a civil way of saying the same thing. He 
had, on the contrary, one of those strong characters that are 
little influenced by the world's opinion, and for that reason 
little imderstood by the unthinking part of it. All who really 
knew him while living held him a man distinguished for sound- 
ness of judgiBMnt and clearness of understanding, qualities 
nowise akin to dullness ; they allowed him also to be a first- 
rate scholar; and as he had travelled more than most young 
men of his time, a proof will presently appear that he surpassed 
them in the knowledge of modern languages. Polite literature 
was his passion ; and though our having a taste for wit and 
talents may not certainly imply that wo are gifted with them 
ourselves, yet it would be strange if the aldermanlike mortal 
depicted above had sought out such companions as Steele, 
Garth, Congreve, Mainwaring, etc., or chosen Addison for his 
bosom friend. The only picture of Mr. Wortley in existence 
belonged to Addison, from whose daughter Lady Bute ob- 
tained it, through her (Miss Addison's) half-sister. Lady Char- 
lotte Rich. It is now in the possession of Lord Wharncliffe. 
The face seems very young, and, in spite of wigi cravat, and 
other deforming appendages, very handsome. 

(1) The Howmrable John Montagu, Dean of Durbam, fourth son of the 
Jhit Lord Sandwieb. 
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MisS} or Mrs. Addison, Addison^s daughter by Lady War- 
wick, and his only child, &r from having sufficient endow- 
ments to keep up the credU of her great name, was one of 
those singular beings in vmbm nature seems to have left the 
mind half finished; not raised to the average height of human 
intellect, yet not absolutely imbecile, nor so devoid of judg- 
ment in common 9yery-day concertis, as to need the guardian- 
ship of the law* With this imperfect understanding she pos- 
sessed a gift, which, it is said, may sometimes be found where 
(here is no great power of thinking, — such an astonishing me- 
mory, that she CQuId repeat the longest sermon word for word 
^fter hearing it once, or get by heart the contents of a whole 
dictionary. As she inherited all her father had to leave, her 
furcumstances were affluent ; but, by the advice of her friends, 
B\ke lived in retirement at a country-seat, and never attempted 
to enter the world. 

Mr. Wortley's chief intimates b^ve been already named. 
His society was principally male; the wits and politicians of 
that day forming k class quite distinct from the '' white-gloved 
beau** attendant upon ladies. Indeed, as the education of 
women had then reached its very lowest ebb, and ifnotcor 
q^cttes, or gossips, or diligent card-players, their best praise 
was to be notable housewives, Mr. Wortley, however fond of 
\^\s sister, could have no particular motive to seek the apquaint- 
ance of her companions. His surprise and delight were the 
greater, when one afternoon, having by chance loitefcd in her 
apartment till visitors arrived, he saw Lady V(ry Pierrepont 
for the first time, and, on entering into conversation with her, 
found, in addition to beauty that charmed him, not only bril- 
liant wit, but a thinking and cultivated mind. lie was espe- 
cially struck with the discovery that she understood Latin, and 
could relish his beloved classics. Something that passed led 
to the mention of Quintus Curtius, which she said she had ne- 
ver read. This was a fair handle for a piece of gallantry ; in a 
few days she received a superb edition of the author, with 
these lines facing the title-page : 

Beauty like this had vanquUbed Persia sltowo, 
The BfacedoD bad laid hi» empire dowo, 
And polished Greece obeyed a barb'rops throne. 
Ilad wit so bright adorned a Grecian dame, 
The ain'rous youth had loU bis thirst for fame, 
Nor distant India sought through Syria's plain; 
But lo the Muses' stream with her bad run. 
And tbongltt her lover more than Ammon's son. 

How soon this declaration of love in verse was foDowed |yy 
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one JD prose does nol appear; but Urs. Anne Wortley grew 
more eloquent in Lady Mary's praise, and more eagerly de- 
sirous of licr corrcspoDdence. No wonder ; siitce ibe rough 
drauglit of a letter in h^ brother's band, indorsed f'For my 
sister to Lady M. P.," betrays diat hf vai tbe vriter, and she 
only ibe transcriber of professiwu znd encomiums that sound 
extravagant as addressed by one woman to another. But she 
did not live to be long the medium through which they passed ; 
a more direct correspondence soon began, and was continued 
after her decease. When married, Mr. Wariley and Lady 
Mary agreed to put by and preserve as memorials of the days 
of courtship jill their letters; a curious coUeptioi), and Yery 
ditferent from what a romance writer would ha; e fpamed ; on 
bis side, do longer complimentary, but stri^ipgiy yxpressive of 
a real strong passion, combated in vaio by b mind equally 
strong, which yielded to it against its conviction and against its 
wiU. " Celui qui aims pitts qu'il ne voudrait," as a French 
author somewhere says, is, alter all, the person in whom )oy9 
)ias taken the fastest hold. Thoy were perpetually on the 
point of breaking altogeihpr; he felt and knew that they suited 
each other very ill ; he saw, or thought he saw, his rivals en- 
couraged if not prel'erredj he was more affropied than sa- 
tisfied with her assuraficerbf a to.ber esteem and regard; and 
yet every struggle to get free did but end where it set out, 
leaving him still a captive, galled by bis chain, but uqable to 
sever one link of it effectually. 

^ftef some time thus spent in fluctuations, disputes, and 
lovers' quarrels, he at length made his pMposals to Lord Dorr 
Chester, who received them Favourably, and was very gracious 
|o iiim, till the Crt'm-j^ri^W part of ilic business — the portion 
and settlements — came aaipr consideration; but then broke 
pS the match in gre^t anger, on account of a disagreement, 
whicA subsequent events have rendered memorable, We see 
how the practjcc of a man's entailing his estate upon his eldest 
son while as y^( an iinborn child, an unknown being, is ridi- 
culed in the Tatler and Spectator ; whose autliors, it may be 
observed, had not estates to entail. Mr. Wortley, who had, 
eutcnained the same opinions. Possibly they were originally 
his own, and promulgated by Addison and Steele at his sug- 
gestion ; for, as he always liked to think for himself, many of 
his noitons were singular and speculative. However this might 
be, he upbcld the system, and a(4pf) upon it, offering to mak* 
the best provision in his power for Lady Uary, but steadily 
refusing to settle bis landed property upon a son who, for aught 
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he knew, might prove unworthy to possess it-^toiight bd a 
^M ' spendthrift, an idiot, or a villain. 
^^^^ ' Lord Dorchester, on the other hij|id, said that these philo- 
sophic theories were very fine, but'Mt grandchildren should 
not run the risk of being left beggars ; and, as he had to do 

'■ ^ith a person of no common firmness, the treaty ended there. 

i The secret correspondence and intercourse went on as be- 
fore; and shortly Lady Mary acquainted her lover that she 
was peremptorily commanded to accept the offers of another 
suitor, ready to close with all her ^ther*s terms, to settte 
handsome pin-money, jointure, provision for heirs, and so forth; 
and, moreover, concede the point most agreeable to herself, that 
of giving her a fixed establishment in London, which, by-tlie- 
bye, Mr. Wortley had always protested against. Lord Dor- 
chester seems to have asked no questions touching her incli- 
nation in either instance. A man who is now about to sell an 
estate, seldom thinks of inquiring whether it will please or dis- 
please his tenantry to be transferred to a new landlord; and 
just as little then did parents in disposing of a daughter conceive 
it necessary to consult her will and pleasure. For a young 
lady to interfere, or claim a right of choice, was almost thought, 
as it is in France, a species of indelicacy. Lady Mary never- 
theless declared, though timidly, her uiler antipathy to the 
person proposed to her. Upon this, her father summoned her 
to his awful presence, and, after expressing surprise at her 
presumption in questioning his judgment, assured her he 
would not give her a single sixpence if she married anybody 
else. She sought tke usual resource of poor damsels in the 
like case, begging permission to split the difference (if we may 
so say), by not marrying at all; but he answered that then she 
should be immediately sent to a remote place in the country, 
reside there during his life, and at his death have no pprtion 
save a moderate annuity. Relying upon the effect of these 
threats, he proceeded as if she had given her fullest and freest 
consent; settlements were drawn, wedding-dothes bought, 
the day was appointed, and everything made ready, when she 
left the house to marry Mr. Wortley. 

The father's rage may be imagined ; Lady Frances Pierre- 
pont, afraid it should lead him to examine her sister's papers, 
and apprehending that he might there find matter to exasperate 
him still further, hastily burned all she could find, and amongst 
them a diary, which Lady Mary had already kept for some years, 
^^ was not very well pleased to lose. 
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Soon after her marriage she resumed the practice of writing 
a journal, and persisted in it as long as she lived; communicat- 
ing what she wrote to no person whatever. The diary of 
course became voluminous. Lady Bute, who knew nothing of 
it till it came into her possession a few days before her mother's 
death, always kept it under lock and key; and though she 
often looked over it herself, and would sometimes read pas- 
sages from it aloud to her daughters and friends, yet she never 
trusted any part out of her own hands, excepting the five or 
six first copy-books, which, at ajate period, she permitted one 
of her family to peruse alone, upon condition that nothing 
should be transcribed. All that she thus in any way imparted 
related to distant days, to transactions long since past, andpeo- 1 \/s^ 
pie of a former generation. Meanwhile she constandy declar- 1 'i j 
ed it was her determined resolution to destroy the whole, as a | W 
sacred duty owing to the deceased, whose having forgotten or f 
neglected to leave express orders for the purpose, made it 
only the more incumbent upon her survivors. The journal 
was accordingly burned, although with evident reluctance, 
and not till Lady Bute felt the close of her life drawing near ; 
when the act itself sounded too solemn a note of preparation 



for those wh^toved her as she deserved to think of opposing 
it, or indeed 19 care at all about a matter, which would the^ 
have seemed totally indifferent had it concerned the 6net(f 
work in the world. 

Lady Bute so admired her mother's writings, and took such 
pleasure in reading her letters to persons whom she thought 
endowed with taste enough to relish them, that it might have 
been held sufficiently certain she had the most cogent reasons 
for making what clearly appeared a sacrifice. Yet, as youth is 
inconsiderate, and the fragments she did allow to be seen or 
heard were not a little amusing, she was very often assailed 
with entreaties to forego her design. When pressed on this 
head, she would ask whether, supposing the case one's own, 
one could bear the thought of having every crude opinion, 
every transient wish, every angry feeling that had flitted across 
one's mind, exposed to the world after one was no more 7 And 
though she alleys spoke of Lady Mary with great respect, yet 
it might be peroeived that she knew it had been too much her 
custom to note down and enlarge upon all the scandalous ru- 
mours of the day, without weighing their truth or even their 
probability ; to record, as certain facts, stories that perhaps 
sprang up \\ke mushrooms from the dirt, and had as brief an 
existence, but tended to defame persons of the most spotless 
character. In this age, she said, everything got into print 
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sooner or later ; the name of Lady Mary Wortley iroidd be 
sure to attract cariosity ; and, were such details ever made 
public, they would neither edify the world, nor do honour to 
her memory. These were Lady Bute's arguments ; and ^bat 
could any one who had a sense of rectitude urge in reply? es- 
pecially since it must be acknowledged, that in the volume^ 
which she did communicate, the earliest written, and (one may 
be confident) the least exceptionable, there occasionally ap- 
peared traits of satire, that showed what might ensue when the 
yexations and cares of adyanting life should have soured the 
mind, given olijects a darker shade of colour, and made farther 
demands upon a Christian charity not at all likely to hare in- 
creased in the mean time. 

These volumes comprised the years immediately snoteeding 
Lady Mary's marriage, 1713, 171i, 1715; and also the time of 
Mr: Wortley's embassy. What passed every day was set 
down ; often only in a line, or half a line, as thus : *^ Stayed at 
home alone— went to such a place— saw stich a person :*' io 
that frequently three or four weeks took np but a single page. 
Sometime^, again, an occurrence or a conversation would be 
given at very great length ; sometimes dispatched with one 
sharp sentence, like the following humorous i|Mlication of a 
speech in Dry den's Spanish Friar : '< Lady HiMninbroke has 
a dead daughter— it were unchristian not to be sorry for my 
cousin^s misfortune ; but if she lias no live son, Mr. Wortley is 
heir— so there's comfort for a Christian." 



The three years previous to the embassy were passed by 
I^dy Mary in various abodes, and occasionally apart from Mr. 
Wortley, while he attended parliament. She was Sometimes, 
however, though seldom, in London; sometimes at Hinehin- 
broke, the seat of Lord Sandwich ; sometimes near it, in the 
town of Huntingdon, for which Mr. Wortley wjis member; but 
more often at hired houses in Yorkshire. About the time Of 
Queen Anne's death, she dates her letters from Middlt^thorpe, 
in the neighbourhood of Bishopthorpe and of York. It is a 
mistake that she ever resided permanently at Wharncliiie 
Lodge. Mr. Sidney Wortley Blontagu chiefljf inhabited that 
himself; and with him his daughter Mrs. Ratherine Wortley, 
his youngest son Mr. John Montagu, his brothlE^r the Dean of 
Durham, and the Dean's chaplain. How so many people, 
together with their servants, could be packed into so small a 
space, will appear sufficiently wonderful to those who have seen 
the little dwelling ; but a couple more cduld hardly have been 
atowed hi by any bmiiitn contrivance. 
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The first mention of Whdtncliffe in Lady Mary's jbiitnAl, 
after calling there to visit her father-in-law when on her toad 
to some Other place^ 'was very remarkable ; considering that 
she had hith^Ho kttotni only the midland courities and th6 
envirdtis of London, and probably had never before secil 
iinything like picturesque or romantic scenery. One would havB 
supposed the first sight of so wild and beauliful a prosjpect as 
that Eagle*li Nest commands, very sure to occasion surprise, if 
not excite transport, in a mind gifted mih the least imagina- 
tion. Btit, no ; ilothing could be colder or more slight than the 
notice she took of it, almost making an excuse for sayihg thus 
muchih its flavour— ^^ that it was a sequestered riiral spot, ^a 
quite of a rude nature; yet had something in it which she 
owned she did not dislike, odd is her faiicy might appear.** 
In after days, her letters to Mr. Wortley do it more justice; 
^ssibly to please him; but the journal gave the original itn-^ 
pression^ and how may that be accounted for T Can it be thai 
the tastes and pleasures which we noW esteem most peculiarly 
natural, are in fact artificial T what we have merely read, arid 
talked, and rhymed, and sketched ourselves into? plants that 
tequire Manure and cullUr^, ibstead of sprouting freely from 
th^ soil? Certainly our forefathers Were little faiore alive tb 
them than the Americart settler, who sees in a wood a nuisance 
he must dbar aw^y, and in a waterfall only thig means Of tiirn- 
ing a mill. Burnet, of the Charter-house, lived arid wrote but 
a few years before Lady Mary Wortley : it may be remembered 
that his theory of the ai^diluvian globe supposes it to have 
had a surface jperfectly lat, stnooth, and level; atid For this 
reason amongst others, because the earth in its goodly pristihe 
state, the fair work of an Almighty Creator, cotild not haVe 
been deformed by such unsightly protuberances as rocks and 
mountains. These were the tokens of Divine wrath, vbstiges of 
that awfhl convulsion which tore the old world to pieces ; there- 
fore we naturally regarded them with horror; His Hypo- 
thesis might have been the same, hoW coritrary soever the 
opinion of his contemporaries; but he never would have 
broil||ht this argument to support it, if the majority Of the 
postdiluvianshe was wrilin«{ ttt; Had, like ourselves, considered 
Earth's protuberances ad hef* finest features. Ho^ far wl^ro 
they from suspecting that fk futlire generation would delight in 
viewing the lakes and climbing the falls of Cumberland I 

To resume the journat. In the year 1713, Lady FrdnceS 
Pierrepont nlarricd the Earl of Mar, then Secretary of Statd 
for Scotlaiid:— A match of which Lady Mary Seems to h^tt) 
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angnred ill, having but an indifferent opinion of him, detesting 
the party he belons;cd to, and believing that her sister vas 
drawn in by the persuasion of an officious female friend, — hii 
relation. These sentimenu, however, were expressed without 
any great warmth, and not as if the event interested her deeply. 
But the death of her brother. Lord Kingston, which sooa 
followed it, does seem to have really touched her heart. It 
gave her the greater shock, because she knew nothing of the 
poor young man's ilhiess until he was past all liopc of recovery; 
for, as Lord Dorchester had not yet entirely forgiven her 
stolen marriage, he did not allow ber to have much intercourn 
with the rest of his family. Lord Kingston, who died of the . 
small-pox tinder age, though already a husband and a father, 
was of a most amiable disposition, and so aifoctionate to her, 
that he would have talten her part openly, and have done every 
thing in his power to facilitate her marriage, if the temper of 
Lord Dorchester had not been soch as to render his endea- 
vouring to oppose him more dangerous to himself than usefnl 
to his sister. Her reflections on his fate were consequently 
very bitter as well as very sorrowful; accusing her father of 
having bligbted his youth, and destroyed all the peace and 
happiness of his short life, by marrying him to a silly, childish 
girl, for the sake of securing her fortune, before he could 
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Ae world; in short, though not capable of acting wrong 
designedly, just the person, if we may use the vulgar tongue, 
io get often into scrapes. Her eldest brother, then Mr. Wal- 
pole, had brought her to London in hopes that her beauty, the 
pride of his county, might captivate something superior to a 
Norfolk squire. But being immersed in politics, and careless 
of what passed at home, he left her to the guidance of his wife, 
an empty, coquettish, aifected woman, anything rather than 
correct in her own conduct, or spotless in her fame; greedy of 
admiration, and extremely dissatisfied at having to share it 
with this younger fairer inmate. In spite of her envious ma- 
chinations, lovers soon crowded round Dolly, and one of the 
number presently obtained the preference he languished for. 
He bad all manner of good qualities, was handsome, pleasing, 
as passionately in love as romance could have required, and 
heir to a competent fortune ; but not altogether his own master : 
he depended upon his friends. A young man's friends, in this 
aense, meaning parents, guardians, old uncles, and the like, 
are rarely propitious to love. As no second sight revealed to 
them the long glories of Sir Robert Walpole*s reign, they looked 
solely to a matter nearer at hand — Dolly's portion; and finding 
that nully entered their protest in a determined manner. Mrs. 
Walpole triumphed; she told tales, made mischief, incited Dolly 
to flirt with other admirers, and then lamented her fickleness 
and coquetry to the very people who, she knew, would be sure 
to speed the lament onward with no favourable comments. 
Lady Mary took to herself the credit of having been all this 
while her simple friend's protecting genius ; of having often 
counteracted Mrs. Walpole, and sometimes unmasked her; 
given Dolly the best advice, and cleared up the misunderstand- 
ings between her and her lover that continually arose from 
jealousy on one side and indiscretion on the other. The story 
proceeded like its fellows in the Scudery folios, with ins and 
outs and ups and downsy more than can be remembered ; but 
the sequel was, that the suitor, either inconstant or disgusted, 
finally withdrew from the chase, and the nymph remained 
disappointed and forsaken. Just at this unlucky moment. Lady 
Mary Pierrepont being absent at Thoresby, poor Dolly's evil 
star prevailed, and, while her mind was in that depressed, 
mortified state which makes us thankful to anybody who will 
give us so much as a kind look, led her into acquaintance with 
Lady Wharton, the very worst protectress she could acquire 
— a woman equally unfeeling and unprincipled; flattering, 
fawning, canting, afEecting prudery and even sanctity, yet in 
VOL. I. 4 
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tmUiv at thaidoned and unscrupulous as her husband him- 
$«4f.— So Mid ihe jouroal. 

li is worth noiing ihai Lady Mary Wonley, who abhorred 
Um t«7 name of Dean Swifl, should yei have spoken of both 
Lord and Uidy Wbarlon precisely as he did. The portraiU 
mt* M aKke th&t one might have been believed a copy of the 
other. To be sure, she was (in Doctor Johnson's phrase) 
ahnoti as " good a hater" as the dean himself, and (he diary 
proved it by certain passages relating to Queen Anne, Mrs. 
Uasham, add also to persons obnoiious lo her for private 
reasons : but noilher private nor public operated against Lord 
Wharton, with whom she had no quarrel, who was intimate 
with her ftimily'and on the same side with her in parly; thcro- 
fbra she probably only echoed the general voice in pronoun- 
clnf) him " the most profligate, impious, and shameless of men." 
Dolly Walpole, however, knowing nothing of any one's cha- 
racter, felt elated at being caressed and courted by so {;rcat 
and good a lady as the Countess of Wharton, told her all her 
secrets, and complained to her of all her grievances. The re- 
sult WBB, that after one of these confidential conversations, 
when Mrs. Walpole had done something pariiculary spiteful, 
and Mr. Walpole happened to be out of town. Lady Wharton 
pressed ihopoor girl lolcavR his house for a i'owduysiiinlp. 
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weeping sister, with whom he set out for Norfolk the next 



morning. 



Thus ended the first chapter of Dolly's adventures; but she 
was not doomed to be finally unfortunate. After doing penance 
for two or three years in a very dull retirement, she had the 
good luck to light upon a more capital prize in the country than 
she had ever aimed at in London, the person being Lord 
Townshend, one of the most unblemished statesmen and res- 
pectable gentlemen of that age. Foreign employments had 
kept him abroad until Queen Anne*s change of ministry, and 
since that he had been a long and sincere mourner for his first 
wife, the sister of Lord Pelham. Dolly was to him therefore a 
new beauty, no tattle concerning whom had ever reached his 
ears. Falling in love at once, he proposed, she accepted, and 
the news of the match prompted Lady Mary to sit down and 
write her history. 

This brief memoir, it is observable, furnishes a clew to the 
origin of Horace Walpole's excessive dislike of L$tdy Mary 
AVortley. His mother apd she had been antagonist! fiid ene- 
mies before he was born ; *'car tout eit rec%profil$" says La 
Bruyere. Wc see how Lady Mary represented L^dy Walpole, 
and may take it for granted that Lady Walpole did not love or 
spare Lidy Mary ; and if tl)ey continoed to keep up the outward 
forms of acquaintantos^ip, which of course brought them often 
into contact, (hey would ifturally hate each other all (he more. 

Mr. AYalp(de*B affcciioB for his mothcnr WM so much the most 
amiable point in his character, and hi^ expressions whenever 
he names or alludes to her mk so touching^ come so directly 
and evidonily from the hearti, ^t one would very fain think of 
her as he did, aniW}elieve shi> had every perfection his partia- 
lity assigns to her. 'But^ in truth, there was a contrary version 
of the matter, uQt resting solely, nor yet psincipslly, upon the 
authoritf of l-ady Mary Wortlcy. Il filled so prominent a 
place in the scandalous histoif of t||e4ifnfi» that tho world knew 
as well which way Captain Lnnuel Gulliver was glancing when 
gravely vindicating the reputation otwgf Lo|d Treasurer Flim- 
nap 8 excellent lady, as what he meant by the red, green, and 
blue girdles of the Lilliputian grandees, or the said Flimnap's 
feats of agility on the tight-rope. Those ironical lines also, 
where Pope says that Sir Robert Walpole 

'*I]ad never made a flricDd in private life. 
And was besides a tyrant to his wife,*' 

are equally well understood as conveying a sly allusion to hie 
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good-humoured unconcera aVxiut some ihin^rs vhich more 
straii-Iacod husbands do not take so coolly. Openly laughing 
ai ihrir nii'ety, he professed it his method " to go his own way, 
and In madam go hers." In a word, Horace Walpole himself 
vas generally supposed to be the son of Carr Lord Hervey, (I) 
and Sir Robert not lobe ignorant of it. One striking circoiD- 
sianccwas visible to the naked eye; no beings iii human shape 
could resemble each other less than the two pasiiug For father 
and 9on ; and, while their reverse of personal likeness provoked 
a malicious whisper, Sir Robert's marked Peglect of Horace in 
his inhncy tended to confirm it. A number of children, yoong 
Walpole one, were accustomed to meet and play together. 
Suchof ihem as, like himself, lived to grow old, all united in 
declaring that no other boy within their knowledge was left so 
entirely in the hands of his mother, or seemed to have so little 
acquaintance with his father; the fact being, that Sir Robert 
Walpole took scarcely any notice of him, till his proficiency at 
Eton school, when a lad of some standing, drew his attention, 
and proved that, whether be had, or had not, a right to the 
name he wfft by, he was likely to do it honour. 

Though in all probability I_ord Orford never suspected that 
any doubt hung over hia own birth, yet the mortifications of 
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The daughter was not brought forward in this manner till 
after the death of the mother, who enjoyed her married situa- 
tion a very few months. But tiie tale the recogmtion told could 
hardly be new to any one. Lady Bute niey^v^dyerted to it 
without pain and regret, having a tenderness for Miss Sker^ 
riti's memory, which the recollection of her many agreeable 
qualities, her sweetness of temper, and fondness of herself as 
a child, rendered it difficuKto overcome. 



Upon the death of Queen Anne, Mr. Wortley's friends com- 
ing into powec, ho. was appointoj^a Lat'(iof the Treasury. He 
had long been an active, efficient member of parlfemont, and 
when he first olftained this office, people expected that he 
would have a considerable sway m the new King's counsels : 
for a reason whicb will now seem rather surprising,— he iras 
the only, man at the board (excepting perhaps L^rd Halifax) 
who could converse with his Majesty, because Uic only one 
who spoke Frchnch; consequently, mu^h of the business must 
have gooeVifough his hands, if the sov^eign, like his prede- 
cessors, William and Anne, had aSsbtedIn person at the meet- 
ings of the commissioners. But George the First leaving fi^ 
nance-afi^irs and all others' to be managed as his minbters 
pleased, Mr. Wortley had no more personal intercourse with 
him than the rest. Lady Mary frequently attractedjiis notice, 
and likewise that of the Prince of Wales (George the Second.) 
By her ]ournal,.indeed, it might have been imadned that the 
latter admired her rather more than the Primtess (though 
usually far from jealous) oould quite approve. For once, in a 
rapture, 'he called her royal highness from the card-table to 
look how becomingly Lady Mary was dressed I " Lady Mary 
always dresses weU,*' said the Princess drily, and returned to 
her cards. However, his favour was soon withdrawn, aad 
hers regained. The father and son were already,' almost at 
their first setting out, upon such hostile terms, that, the mo- 
ment the Prince heard of Lady Mary's having been at one of 
the King's select parties, he grew not only cool but resentful, 
taunting her as a deserter gone over to the enemy's camp ; and 
thenceforward she dressed becopiiogly in vain. An increase 
of graciousness on the part of the Princess made her amends. 

A former edition tells us,'^that the court of George the First 
was modelled upon that of Louis the Fifteenth." A whimsical 
model 1 Since Louis was about seven years old when George, 
a man of sixty, ascended the British throne. One would think 
Louis the FourteetUh must have been the person meant, but 
that the retired habits of the English monarch accorded no 
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better vith the stately ceremonial of tlic elder Frrrch one, 
than with the amiuempnta and regulations of liis {;roat-i;rand- 
8on's nursery.,. George the First went to the play or opera in <i 
sedan-chair, itA sate, like another gentleman, iu ilio corner 
of a lady's (a German lady's] box, with n couple of Turks in 
vaiting, instead oflords and grooms of the bedchamber. In one 
respect his court, if court it could bo called, bore some rcsem- 
blance to the old establishment of Versailles. There was a 
Hadame de Maintonon. Of the three favourite ladies who had 
accompanied him from Hanover, viz. Mademoiselle de Schu- 
lenberg, the Countess Platen, and Madame Kilmansefjg, the 
first alone, whom be created Duchess of Kflndal, was lodjjcd in 
St. Jamea's Palace, and had sttch respect paid her as very much 
coaflrmed the rumour ofa left-hand marriage. She presided at 
the King's evening parlies, consisiin{;oFlhc (iflrmanswho form- 
ed his famitiir society, a few English ladies, and fewer Eng- 
lish men : among them Ur. Craggs, the Secretary of Sute, who 
had been at Hanover in the Queen's time, and by thus iiaving 
the entree in private, ptsfted for a sort of favourilo, - 

Lady Mary's journal related a ridiculous adventure of her 
own at one of these royal parties; which, by-lhe-bye, stood in 
great need of some laughin[;-matter to enliven them, for ihoy 
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ing licr for her oblifrjtig change of mind. The motto on all 
palace-gatcs is " Hcsh I" as Lady Mary very well knew. She 
had not to learn (hat mystery and caution ever spread their 
awful wings over the precincts of a court; where nobody knows 
what dire mischief may ensue from one unlucky syllable blab- 
bed about anything, or about nothing, at a wrong time. But 
she was bewildered, fluttered and entirely off her guard; so, 
beginning giddily with **0h Lord, sir 1 1 have been so frighten- 
ed!" she told his Majesty the whole story exactly as she 

would have told it to any one else, lie had not done et- 

•I 

claiming, nor his Germans wondering, when again the door 
flew open, and the attendants announced Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
who, but that moment arrived, it should seem, entered with 
the usual obeisance, and as composed an air as if nothing 
had happened. ** Mais comment done. Monsieur Craggs,'* said 
the King, going up lo him, " est^e que c'est Vusage de ce pays de 
porter des belles dames comme tin sac de froment ?" " Is it the 
custom of this country to carry about fair ladies like a sack of 
wheat ?*' The minister, struck dumb by this unexpected altack> 
stood a minute or two not knowing which way to look ; then, 
recovering his self-possesrion, answered with a low bow, 
*' There is nothing I would not do for your Majesty's satisfac- 
tion." This was coming oS tolerably well, but he did not for- 
give the tell-tale culprit, in whose ear, watching his opporttlMiy 
when the King turned from them, he muttered a bitter reprottch, 
with a round oath to enforce it; " which I durst not resent,'* 
continued she,*' fori had drawn it upon myself; and indeed! 
was heartily vexed at my own imprudence.'* 

The name of (leorge the First recalls a remarkable anecdotd 
of his mother, the Princess Sophia, which Mr. Wortley and 
Lady Mary heard from Lord Halifax. When he and Lord 
Dorset were dispatched by the Whig administration upon the 
welcome errand of announcing to her the act of parliament that 
secured the Hanover succession, at the same time carrying the 
garter to the Elector Prince, her grandson, they were received, 
as may be' supposed, with every mark of distinction. At their 
first formal audience, as they commenced a set speech, after 
delivering their credentials, the old Electress, who was stand- 
i*^g» gave a kind of start, and almost ran to one corner of the 
room, where, fixing her back against the wall, she remained 
stiff and erect as if glued to it, till the ceremony ended, and they 
withdrew. Her behaviour being in all other respects very 
dignified and decorous, tliey were at a loss to divine what 
could have occasioned this extraordinary more, and very curious 
to discover llie meaning of it ; a secret which Lord Halifax at 
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length goi at, by dint of siftingand cross-questioning hor cour- 
tiors. She had suddenly recollected that there hung iit (hat 
rcKim a picture of her cousin, the Prete>der, and, in a fright 
lest it should catch their eyes, could hit upon no expedient to 
hide it but by screening it vith her own person. The goodPrin- 
cess, however, was nut in the least disloyal to herself ; she 
harboured no dislike to the prospect of a crown, nor any scra- 
fdu about accepting it ; but, nevertheless, valuing her Stuart- 
descent, she had a family feeling for the young man, whom she 
firmly believed to beas much James the Second's son as (jeorge 
the Krst was her own. Thai is to say, she was what at the 
time all England would have styled " a rank Jacobite." 

The only event particularly interesting to Lady Mary that 
seems to have taken place between the King's accession and 
her journey to Constantinople was the marriage of her father, 
now Duke of Kingston, to " the fair Isabella," as she is called 
in the journal ; in common speech. Lady Belle Bentinck, the 
Youngest daughter of the late Earl of Portland^King William's 
favourite. She was one of the most admired beauties in Lon- 
don, and had long been the object of his grace's pursuit. Her 
previous history supplied the diary with a romantic talc, but 
Lady Mary did not pretend that it had come under licr o 
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lele, in the ceremony that her grandfather's widow had to go 
through soon after his funeral was over. It behoved to see 
company ; that is, to receive in person the compliments of 
condolence which every lady on her grace's visiting list was 
bound to tender in person likewise«v^ And this was the estab- 
lished form : the apartments, the staircase, and all that could 
he seen of the house, were hungwith black cloth ; the Duchess, 
closely veiled with crape, sate upright in her state-bed under a 
high black canopy; and at the foot of the bM stpod ranged, 
like a row of mutes in a tragedy, the grandchildren of the 
deceased Duke — Lady Frances Pierrepont, Miss Wortley 
herself, and Lady Gower*s daughters. Profound silence reign- 
ed : the room had no light but from a single wax-taper; and 
the condoling visiters, who curtseyed in and out of it, approach- 
ed the bed on tiptoe; if relations, all, down to the hundredth 
cousin, in black-glove-mourning for the occasion. 

We may perceive from this that Sir Richard Steele's comedy 
of the ** Funeral" contained no exaggeration. Nor was the 
custom of putting houses into mourning for their defunct own- 
ers confined to the great. In the supposed letter of Partridge 
the astrologer, the undertaker, concluding that 'Uhe doctor 
must needs have died rich," sets about measuring the wain- 
scot, and says, ^' Let 's see : the passage and these two rooms 
hung in close mourning, with a stripe of black baize round the 
others, will be sufficient." How a miser must have grudged 
the expense of dying ! 

It has been already said that the volumes containing Lady 
Mary Wortley'a journal while in Turkey were among those 
which Lady Bute trusted one of her family to peruse alone. 
This portion of her diary was retained some time, compared 
with the printed letters, and examined with very great atten- 
tion. It proved, as far as what we may call a negative can be 
proved, that the story, so generally prevalent, of Lady Mary's 
having had admittance into the Seraglio, was totally false and 
groundless. In those pages intended to meet no eye but her 
own, — where, as in the preceding volumes, every event was 
set down day by day, every day accounted for, however briefly, 
every place she went to specified, — not one word denoted, not 
a mysterious or ambiguous expression left the least room to 
surmise, that she had ever set her foot within the walls of the 
Sultan's palace, either at Andrianople or Constantinople ; nay, 
that she had ever sought to do it, or ever thought of it as a thing 
practicable. The respectable gentleman who edited her works 
in 1803, was no way to blame for having adopted a notion 
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which he found commonly received by the world; yet il would 
appear strange, if we did noi know the power ofprejadice, ihat 
bis prepossessions on tlic subject could mako him fancj' he saw 
in the printed letters, wj||ich had lain so long under every bo- 
dy's eyes, what was not mere. "Many people (he says) were 
at first inclined to doubt the possibility of her acquiring the 
kind of information she has given respecting the interior of the 
Harem;" — respecting which, the Royal llarcm, she has jfivctt 
no information of any kind, excepting what she obtained from 
the Sultana tUfiten. Nobody can doobt the possibility of one 
person's hearing what another says; and her words arc, "I did 
not omit the opportunity of learninj; all I possibly could about 
the Seraglio, which is so entirely unknown among us." In 
none of her letters, saving Ihat where this visit is described, 
does she so much as mention, or alludu to, the inferior of the 
Seraglio. At Andrianople she writes, " The Seraglio does not 
seem a very magnificent palace; but the gardens are large, 
plentiFiilly supplied with water, and full of trees ; lehick is all I 
know of them, upi-er havifig been in Ihtm." Again, at Con- 
tantinople: " I have taken, care to sec as much of the Seraglio 
as is to be seen ;— it is a palace of prodigious extent, but very 
rregular. The gardens lalio in alargo compass of ground, full 
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sick fallen beast/' at the feet of England. Was this a time for 
the Portc to refuse a favour which it had freely granted in its 
battghtier days? Yet, when the English ambassadress asked 
leave to visit the ladies of the Seraglio, it was peremptorily de- 
nied, as contrary to the fundamental rules of their monarchy. 

The customs of the East are known to be unchangesible, and 
more respected by the oriental .nations than our laws by us. 
The usdge debarring any foreign minister's 'wife from entering 
the RoySit ftarem, was of this nature ; held too sacred for the 
(irand ftcnor himself to infringe. Lady Mary Wortley*s ex- 
ample bemg pleaded, the Turks, male and female, laughed at 
the stor)^^s a ridiculous Cable, invented by some one grossly 
ignorant of their manners; and declared that if she herself said 
she was ever in the Seraglio of Achfned the Third, she told a 
falsehood tvbich only Prankish creduUtJf toold believe. Short- 
ly aftcr\vards, on the news of our suMMfn Egypt, the Valida 
or queen-mothef , by an act of condescension till then unknown, 
consented to give the ambassadress an audience, — but not 
within the Sera^io, that could not be. She removed for the 
purpose into a [ftilace of her own, quite apart from it, and there 
the cerefhony passed. 

The belief which these impartial judges laughed to scorn, 
did as they said, take Jk rise from A feble; an absurd, but also 
a malieious tale, fabricated some time after Lady Mary's return 
to England. SHe alludes to it with contempt in a letter written 
from Florence, and imputes its invention to the malignity of 
Pope ; whether justly or not, is nothing to our present purpose. 
This letter being one of those published in an additional vo- 
lume in 1 767. and rejected in the edition of 1803, from a doubt 
of their authenticity, it may be proper to state why they are 
reprinted here, in liidy Bute^s life-time, a person who had 
heard that th^re was such a doubt, yet thought their style and 
spirit spoke them genuine, begged her to decide the question. 
She sent for the book, and, after turning over half a dozen 
pages, eidaimed. ** Genuine beyond all dispute;" a sentence she 
confirmed as she went on, saying of one letter in particular, 
" I am as sure my mother wrote this as if I had seen the pen in 
her hand." 

Buring Lady Mary's travels she copied into her diary the 
letters of Pope and Congreve as she received them; audit con- 
tained the whole substance of her own meaning of those print* 
ed in 1763. The descriptions of her journey, of the court and 
society of Vienna, of inoculation, of Fatima, of the Sultana 
Hafiten, of th^ antiquities, baths, mosques, janissaries, eflendis, 
etc., etc., were aU th^tB ; sometimes more difitasedly ^Tou^la^v 
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oftener in ibe rory same words. Il seemed her custom to note 
fv«-rythiag down vilhoul a moment's delay; and tlien, when 
she >»TOie X letter, to transcribe from the journal the passages 
she tboaght fittest to be communicated toher friends, or one may 
say, to the world. For, although she did not design the cor- 
respondence for pnblication while she was living, she had it 
cc^Hed, and allowed many people to read it. The diary of 
coarse contained hrther details ; bat the cream having been 
dimmed for tbe letter^, the rest was not very ioteresiing or 
iitaportaDt. No Talida ever was named, therefore the princess, 
represented by Voltaire as so active in befriending Charles the 
Twelfth, had probably diedbefora Mr. Worlley's arrival at her 
son*s court. Upon the whole, Lady Mary led a retired'life most 
of the time she passed io that country. 

It is known tut when on her way to die, as it proved, in her 
own country she gave « copy of the letters to Mr. Sowden, mi- 
nister of the English church at Rotterdam, attesting the gift by 
her signature. This showed it was her wish that they should 
eventually be published; but Lady Bute, hearing only that a 
nomber of ber mother's letters were in a stranger's hands, and 
having no certainty what they might be, to whom addressed, 
or how lillle of a private nalufp, could not but earncsily desire 
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and felt for Lady Mary Wortley that fond partiality which old 
people of ardent tempers sometimes entertain for a rising ge- 
nius in their own line. Literature had been hers ; and she 
triumphed in Lady Hary*s talents as proofs of what it was her 
first wish to demonstrate, namely, the mental equality of the 
sexes ; if not the superiority of woman to man. Many a tract 
have the worms long ago eaten. Or the pastrycooks demolished, 
in which she laid^wn thi^ doctrine; expoising the injustice and 
tyranny of one sex, and maintaining the capacity of the other, 
if allowed (airplay, for the highest attainments. But,* like most 
people who are bent upon establishing a theory which they 
know others will controvert, and suspect they may laugh at, 
she ofilen wrote herself into a passion as she went on, and made 
more free with the words jackanapes, puppy, booby, and 
blockhead, than we shouldthinkbecomingin a &ir and elegant 
authoress at present. 

Among Lady Mary Wortley's books there was one of these 
treatises, splendidly boipd, andi^ribed ''From the Author." 
The language of it was coarse, bulrorcible ; Mrs. Astell's wrath 
and zeal and spite against saucy mankind comically bitter, and 
her indignalj^excessive at the eagerness of foolish womankind 
to get huflbttdji; but for which anaccountable weakness, she 
felt assured tfiat a new leaf might. ber turned over and the ty- 
rants be brought to confusion. This sentence is recollected : 
'* If a young fellow do but know enough to keep himself clean, 
you shall have him thinking fQrsooth that he may pretend to a 
woman of the best quality and understanding." And when, by 
chance, the clean men succeeded better with the high and wise 
women than their presumption deserved — an accident which 
will now and then happen — it was matter of positive pain and 
grief to her righteous spirit. 

The tract in question, long out of print and forgotten, could 
hardly have been known to Mary Wolstonecroft ; yet it so re- 
sembled her '' Rights of Women," that the effect was ludicrous, 
considering how directly the two ladies were contrasted in 
character, principles, and practice : the ancient championess 
of the sex being a devout Christian, a flaming high-church- 
woman, deeply read in abstruse divinity, strictly virtuous, and 
eminently loyal ; the modern one, if W9 may trust her hus- 
band's report and her own, the reverse of all these things. 
This however enabled her to take the field unincumbered with 
some difficulties which must have shackled her forerunner ; for 
instance, certain passages in the third chapter of Grenesis, such 
as. He $hM tuU over thee. 

How Mrs. Astell got over these is not remembered ; but 
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assuredly it could not be, like the freeLhinkiDg Ifyrf, bj oon- 
temoing their authority. Whatever were her fbiblw ^d pre- 
judices, tier piety was genuitte, fervent, and himbid : cordiiUy 
loving as vm as admiring Lady Mary Wortley, she had AOthiing 
so much at haart as to promote her spiritual velfare, and tarn 
her attention from the vani^ of this vorld to fhe chj^ con- 
cern of accountable )>eiags. 

One day, after a stn-ious discossif^p of sopie jreligions snbjecl, 
veryeagerlypursueda«Wfs.AsteU'sside,Bliei^uscd,andgaziDg 
at Lady ll^'y with taclanobaty earnestness, said impressively, 
" My days are numbered : I am old; that you know ; but I 
now tell you in confidence, I have a mortal disease which must 
•con bring me to the grave. I go hence, I humbly Irast in 
Christ, to a slate of happiness; and if depart^ spirits be per- 
mitted to re-visit those whom they bare loved on Mrth^ re- 
member I make you a solemn promise that mine shall appear to 
you, and confirm the truth of all I b^vebeoa saying," — Surely 
a most affecting proof of true and tqiidtr friendahip, whclbcr 
the forming Eudi an inieniioK^ thought presumptuous or par- 
donable. A few weeks afterwards she died of a cancer; l)ut 
Lady Uary said the awful apparition never came. 

Onewordmo^eofMrs. Asliell,al[hongh she mn have already 
engrossed too many. Lady Mary Woriley had irtiat wc should 
now call an album ; a book of poetical scraps, ballads, epigrams, 
elegies, lampoons, iho floating ephemera of the moment ; almost 
all collected previously Iq the year 1730. Amongsi ihcse ^as 
the following Ode to Friendship, addressed to herself by Mrs. 
Uary Asiell : 

Fripndsbip ! peculiar gift of IleaT'n, 

The Doblc mind'i dcll(iht ■od pride. 
To Woriley aod to anacls giT'ii, 

To all Ibe lower world dauicd : 

\Ybile Love, soknowB among tbe bleit, 

rarcnl of TBge and hot desire. 
The buman and ttc saTagebrml 

InQameg alike, wiLb equa', fire, 

Wilb bright but olt drstrucliTe gleam, 

Alike o'er all hl« li<;htDiiigt Qj; 
Thj lan>bcnl<flories only beam 

Around (be fat'riles at the skj. 

Thy gentle flow oTgDililes* joyt 

On fool) and viUaJD! ne'er deieaad: 
In vain Tor thcc itic monarcht ligh* 

Who hup a flall'rer for a Irieod. 
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Whon virtaef, Idpdrcd virtues meet. 

And sitter-souU together joiD, 
Tby pleasurei^ lasting as tbey 're sweet, 

Are all transporting^, all divine. 

Ob.' may this flame ne'er cease to glow 

'Till yon to happicr*seats remove I 
Ifbat raised your virtue here below 
• Shall aid your happiness above. 

The reader will perceive that this is the same ode which, with 
some variations for the better, Boswell has given us as written 
at an early age by Dr. Johnson. Query, which of these, two 
conscientious people, the Doctor oi^rs. Astell, could be guilty 
of purloining their neighbour's gooasand passing them off for 
their own? And also, the difference of ages and distance of 
abodes considered, what breeze could have wafted the stanzas 
of the one into the scrutoire of the other? The senCimpnts un- 
doubtedly yem better suited to an atistere maiden gdtitle wpm|tny 
ever the sworn foe of Love, than to a stripling at the time of 
life when <' that hoy and that boy's deeds" (as lately sahg Sir 
James Bland Burgess] silTe seldTom hdd in any great abhorrence. 
Not that we dare build upon this argument, because many 
young pe()ple will defy him stoutly before they have the mis- 
fortune to make his acquaintance. But dates, as Jojmson him- 
self would have said, are stubborn things. Boswell tells us 
that this ode was first published in the year 1143. Now Mrs. 
Astell had then been deadft welve years; and, since her ghost 
never did pay Lady Mary Wortley a visit, it is to be presumed 
she gave her the vef ses while she was alive. In short, the pro 
and con of the affair might find the Gentleman's Magazine in 
matter of controversy for a twelvemonth. 

Lady Mary's uitroduction of inoculation on her return ftpom 
the East, is a subject of far greater importance. The small- 
pox was a disoitier which she had sufficient reason to dread : 
It carried off her only brother, and had visited her so severely 
that she always said she meant theFlavia'of her siity Town- 
Eclogue for herself, having 'expressed in tihat'p9em what her 
own sensations Vere while slowjy recovering upder the ap- 

ErehensiohW b^ipg totally disB|;ured. Althou|^ this ^id not 
appen, yet the disease left foken^^of-its pas^ge^ for it de- 
E rived her of very fine eye-lashes ^ whieh gave .a fierceness to 
er eyes that impaire(l their ^auty. R)riner sufferings and 
mortifications therefore^ she acknowledged; led her to observe 
ibe Turkish ioveptioa with particular interest ^ but only the 
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higher molire of hoping to save numberless Utcs could have 
given her courage lo resolve upon bringing home the discovery. 
For That an arduous, vbat a fearful, and, we may add, what 
a thankless enterprise it was, nobody is now in the least aware. 
Those -who have heard her applauded for it ever since they 
vere born, and have also seen how joyfully vaccinatfon was 
inlcomed in their own days, may naturally conclude that when 
once the experiment had been made, and had proved successful, 
she could have nothing to do but lo sit down triumphant, and 
receive the thanks and blessings of her countrymen. But it 
was far otherwise. The age she belonged to resembled Farmer 
Goodenough, in Miss Edgeworlh's popular tale, " The IVill," 
irho sets his face doggedly against all changes, innovations, and 
improTements, no matter what. How like this may, perad- 
renture, be to the same author's Marvel, ever prone to run 
headlong after every new device, no matter what, we will not 
inquire. Lady Mary protested that, in the four or five years 
immediately succeeding her arrival at home, she seldom passed 
a day without repenting of her patriotic undertaking ; and she 
vowed thai she never would have atleinpted it if she had Fore- 
seen the vexation, the persecution, and even the obloquy it ' 
brought upon her. The clamours raised against thapractice, 
and of course against licr. were beyond belief. The fiiculty 
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ness to have it succeed, such an evident spirit of rancour and 
malignity, that she never cared to leave the child alone with 
them one second, lest it should in some secret way suffer from 
their interference. 

Lady Bute herself could partly confirm her mother's account 
by her own testimony, for afterwards the battle was often 
fought in her presence. As inoculation gained ground, all who 
could make or claim the slightest acquaintance with Lady Mary 
Woriley used to beg for her advice and superintendence while 
it was going on in their families; and she constantly carried 
her little daughter along with her to the house, and into the sick- 
room, to prove her security from infection. 

A child, especially a solitary child, if intelligent, attends to 
what passes before it, much earlier and more heedfully than 
people imagine. From six years old upwards. Lady Bute could 
see the significant shrugs of the nurses and servants, and ob- 
serve the looks of dislike they cast at her mother. She also 
overheard anxious parents repeating to Lady Mary the argu- 
ments that had been used to deter them from venturing upon 
the trial ; and aunts and grandmothers, in the warmth of their 
seal against it. quoting the opinion of this doctor or that apo- 
thecary. All which, well remembered, enabled her to conceive 
how strong were the prejudices it originally had to encounter. 

It may be urged with some justice that the obstinacy of Farm- 
er Goodenough produced one excellent effect: the matter 
was, in Chaucer*s words, '' boulted to the bran ;*' it underwent 
a far more severe and thorough investigation, than if it had 
been at first received with open arms, or suffered to pass with 
less opposition. But what will he does not alter what is ; and 
Lady Mary was surely pardonable for sometimes regretting 
that the prospect of future good to the world at large had in- 
duced her to incur present personal evil. 

Perhaps it wiU not be straying too widely from the subject to 
mention here a remarkable passage in the life of Lady Mary 
Wortley's grandson. William Stuart, the late Primate of Ire- 
land. During the long time that he was only vicar of Luton in 
Bedfordshire, a malignant small-pox broke out in that neigh- 
bourhood, almost equal, upon a smaller scale, to some of the 
pestilences recorded in history. The mortality increased so 
fast, and the minds of the country people were so distracted 
with terror, that he at length, taking his resolution, offered to 
have every person who was still uninfected inoculated at his own 
etpence. 

A religious scruple lingered yet among the dissenters, who 

▼Gt. I. ^ 
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were very numerous in that parish and those adjoining ; but 
excessive apprehension overcame it: itiey, like tho rest, crowd- 
ed to signify their assent, and within a foriniglit above two 
thousand persons of all agjcs underwent Iho operation. Mr. 
SUurt Blood alone, without coadjutor or adviser; his family, 
vbowere at a distance, knew nothing of the transaction; he 
had only a country praclitionor and country nurses to depend 
ttpon ; add to this, that it was impossible sucli a numl>cr of pa- 
tients could all be duly prepared or properly uiiendcd to; 
neither persuasion, intreatius, nor authority could mako the 
poor always observe the directions he gave iliem ; and -some, 
whom be would fain have deterred on account of their advanced 
age or sickly habits, would run the risk in spite of his prohi- 
bition. Vet it pleased God to cr&n' him complete succors. 
Very few dtfBcult cases occurred, and only three people died; 
an infirm unhealthy woman, a man past eighty years old, and 
an infant whoso mother afterwards confessed she knew it had 
already caught the disease, which in her ignorance she supposed 
inoculation was to cure. To crown all, for several succeeding 
years the small-pox scarcely re-appcared in that district. But 
when his parishioners were safe, Mr. Stuart himself began to 
sink under all that he had suffered in body and mind. The 
exertions daily and ni{5hily required to supply what was w.inird 
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weighed upon Lord Byron's mind, and, by his own avowal, 
warped his characier, we cannot wonder that a temper so ir- 
ritable as Pope's should have winced at being reminded of his 
extreme deformity more forcibly than by a thousand words. 
Doubtless, too, his vanity had taken as encouragement her 
permiuing him to wrile her love-lelters— t. e. letters commonly 
so called, expressive neiihcr of passion, nor affection, nor any 
natural feeling whatsoever; tissues of far-fetched conceits and 
extravagant complimenis; the prose counlerparis of those love- 
verses which Dr. Johnson christened metaphysical. But let it 
be observed, in jusiice to Lady Mary's taste, that her answers 
treat this kind of language wiih tacit contempt. Viewing it 
probably, with the widow in Hudibras, as only '< high-heroic 
fnsiian,'' she fetaros hima redtal of some plain matter of fact, 
and never takes the sttiallest notice of protestation or pane- 

cyric. 

Pope certainly thought that ladies could not be addressed 
without these flourishes, or in any simpler style than that of 
Balzac and Yoiture, then the received models of letter-writing. 
To men ho wrote differonily ; yet surely his letters, even to 
them, to his intimate friends, smell of the lamp, and bear the 
marks of study and composition as visibly at his most finished 
poems. 

Alas! — is all that can bo ^aid about the warfare that fol- 
lowed. It is to be hoped that Lady Mary had little share in the 
" Verses to the Imiiaior of Horace," and some others which 
shall not be reprinted in this edition. If they were chiefly 
Lord Hervey's, they have no busiuMS here ; and, at any rate, 
are better forgotten than remembered. 

The renders of Dr. Johnson will recollect this passage in bis 
Life of Pope : *' The^able j[Lord Oxford's) was infested by 
Lady Mary Worlley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and 
who, knowing his peevishness, could by no intreaiies be re- 
strained from contradicting him, till their disputes were sharp- 
ened to such asperity that the one or the other quitted the 
house/* When Lady Bute read t^ Lives of the Poets on their 
first publication, she ^inied out this paragraph to one of her 
daughters, observing, *' How ill Johnson must have been in- 
formed! My mother's intimdqf with Lady Oxford was by no 
means of an early dale; their acquaintance first began within 
my own memory, iongafier the quarrel with Pope had risen to 
such a height, and become so public, that it would have been 
insulting her grossly to admit him into any house where she was 
one of the guests expected. I am confident they never met at 
Lord Oxford's table in their lives." 
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Upon her mentionini; the subject to her friend, the dovager 
Duchess of Portland, Lord Oxford's only child, the Duchess, 
who, being her elder by three years, could go those three years 
farther back, and speak to the point so much more positively, 
said she was certain that no such meeting had ever taken place 
beneath her father's roof. " If he could have dreamed of in- 
viting them at the same time, [said she,] which his good breed- 
ing and sense of propriety made impossible, my mother, who 
adored Lady Mary and haled Pope, would no more have con- 
sented to it than she would have put her hand in the fire." 
That great poet, it was clear firom many expressions that es- 
caped the Duchess, had not won the good-will of Lord Oxford's 
family in the some degree as Matthew Prior; of whom she al- 
ways spoke with affection, and said he made himself beloved 
by every living thing in the house,— master, chfld, and servant, 
human creature or animal. 



It is a common remark, that people of brilliant parts often 
hare no objection to relax, or rett, Uieir understandings in the 
society of those whose intellects are a little more obtuse. Here 
was an instance: the gods never made anybody less poetical 
than Lady Oxford; (1) and yet Lady Mary Woriley, though 
in general not over tolerant to her inferiors in capacity, appears 
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ing at him 9 as is proved by the weU-known sentence, almost a 
proverb, '* that this ^orld consisted 'Ht' men, women, and 
Herveys/* which was originally hers. And so might be a 
chance-epigram or ballad besides, yet no great harm done. 
For as there are some people who must be handled seriously 
or not meddled with, and a few whom it would be sacrilege 
and profanation to laugh at, there are others with whom their 
friends take that liberty every day; nay, who invite it by 
laughing at themselves. This is very commonly the case with 
those who, being conscious of some whimsical peculiarity, and 
withal no fools, think that humorously exaggerating their own 
foible, gives them a privilege to indulge it. The exaggeration 
then gets abroad, and by that the character is stampied. For 
** half the strange stories you hear in the world" (said one who 
knew it well) " come from people's not understanding a joke." 
Accordingly, it has been handed down as a proof of the extreme 
to wluchLordHervey carried his effeminate nicety, that, when 
asked at dinner whether he would have some beef, he answered, 
" Beef?— Oh, no I— Faugh 1 Don't you know I never eat beef, 
nor horse, nor any of those things ?*' — Could any mortal have 
said this in earnest? 



Lord Hervey dying a few years after Lady Mary Wortley 
settled abroad, his eldest son (1) sealed fif and sent her her 
letters, with an assurance that none of them had been read or 
opened. The late Lord Orford affirmed that Sir Bobert Wal- 
pole did the same with regard to those she had written to his 
second wife ; but she probably destroyed both collections, for 
no traces of them appeared among her papers. To Lord Her- 
vey's heir she wrote a letter of thanks for his honourable con- 
duct, adding, that she could almost regret he had not glanced 
his eye over a correspondence which would have shown him 
what so young a man might perhaps be inclined to doubt, — the 
possibility of a long and steady friendship subsisting between 
Jlwo persons of different sexes without the least mixture of 
love. Much pleased with this letter, he preserved it; and, 
when Lady Mary came to England, showed it to Lady Bute, 
desiring she would ask leave for him to visit her mother. 

His own mother. Lady Hervey, made no such request; for 
she had partaken neither of the correspondence nor the 

(1) George Lord HerTey, afler his grandfalber*s decease, Ibc second 
Earl of BrisloL 



\ 
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friendship. That dtstoas des carles, which Madame dc Si'- 
Ti<;oe advises us lo pe^ at, would liero biivc lielraycd itiat 
Liirdaad Lady Hervoy had lived logelhcr upon vorj' amicahic 
lerm*, "as vell-brod as if not married at all," accordiog lo 
the demands of Mrs. Millamant in the play ; but wiihout any 
slrong sympathies, and more like a French couple ilian an 
English one. It might L)c Trom suxpcciin,^ ihi:i »Lale of tbinQs, 
that hia avowed enemies, Pope for one, went out ul' ilieir way 
to compliment and cuto^ise her. However, their praises were 
not unmerited : by ibeaiiractionsshe regained in a^e, shi' must 
have been singularly capiivaiing when youn^, QHy, and hand- 
some; and never was there so perfect a model of llio fuiely- 
polished, highly-bred, genuino woman of fasliion. llcr nian- 
Ders had a foreign tinge, which some called afFcciod; but tlioy 
irere gentle, easy, dignified, and al;o{;elher exquisiicly pleas- 
ing. One circumstance will cxcilc surprise: nuiwith^tanding 
her constant close connexion wi.h the old court, she was, at 
heart and in opinion, a zealous Jacobite ; hardly, perhaps, lo 
the pitch of wishing ihe Preiendcr's enterprise success, yet 
enough so to tate fire in defence of James the Second if ever 
she heard any blame laid to his charge. 
At tht> lime of Lady Mary Wonley's return home, F.:\dy- 
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of Mr. Baillic, (1) of Jerviswood, Bishop Barnet's near relation, 
a leading man in Parliament, of most respectable character. 
Though married, she resided with her father, as did also the 
rest of his family. Lady liervey's Letters, published in 1821, 
contain a warm panegyric upon her ; and Lady Mary Wortley 
herself could not deny her ihe praise of being rery pretty, 
very agreeable, and very generally admired : all which ren- 
dered only the more grating a strange adventure that befell 
her in the midst of her brilliant career. One of her father's 
footmen, probably either mad or drunk, entered her room at 
midnight armed with a pistol, and declared a passion for her, 
wiiicli he swore he would gratify, or take her life. Her cries 
brought assistance : he was seized, tried, and ^transported ; 
she forced to give evidence agahut him at the Old Bailey. 
How such a story, and such a pabliis appearance, must have 
wounded the feelings of a gentlewoman, it is easy to conceive. 
Any allusion to it must have been galling; and one cannot 
wonder if she took unkindly even Lady Mary's *' Epistle from 
Arthur (irey in Newgate," although complimentary to her 
charms, and containing nothing injurious to her character. 
But she accused Lady Mary of having also made her the sub- 
ject of a very offensive ballad; and this Lady Mary positively 
denied. Various bickerings took place ; peace seems to have 
been sometimes patched up, but war to have quickly broken 
out afresh, and, like all other wars, to have left marks of its 
footsteps long visible on the soil. 



In these old days, people*s brains being more active and 
ingenious than their fingers, ballads swarmed as abundantly 
as caricatures are swarming at present, and were struck off 
almost as hastily, whenever wit and humour, or malice and 
scurrility, found a theme to fasten upon. A ballad was sure 
to follow every incident that had in it a ludicrous corner, 
from 

** The woefol christcninf; lato there did 
In Jaincs*s house befall/ ' 

and the King's turning his son and daughter out of doors af- 
ter it, down lo a lady's dropping her shoe in the Park. Though 
printed on the coarsest paper, sung about the streets, and 
sold for half-pence, they often came from no mean quarter. 
That just now quoted was ascribed to Arbuthnot; LordBin- 

(1) The aoccstor of Lord Haddington and Mr. Baillie. Having no son, 
he entailed bis fortune on the second «on or his daogUter Lady Binning, 
on condition that he should take the name of Baillie. 
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rang wrote an admirable one, describing the Duke of Argyll's 
levee ; Mr. Pulieney, Lord Cheslerticld, Lord Hcrvey, had the 
credit of others ; and Lady Mary Worlley was a person who 
often fell under suspicion in matters of the kind, because kno^^n 
to have talents vhich the world would not believe she left 
unemployed. But, as she said herself, U attributed to ber a 
§reat deal of trash that she never wrote— never even saw; 
and thus made her an object of ill-will to people whose ad- 
ventures she was so far from having celebrated, that she 
hardly Inew their names. 

The impression these unjust imputations made upon her 
mind will now bo shown. When Lady Bute was nearly grown 
up, some of her young friends wanted to bring about an ac- 
quainlaoce between her and Miss Furnese, (1) an heiress of 
their own age. Miss Wortley had no objection ; but Miss 
Furnese held off, and so resolutely, that they insisted upon 
knowing the reason. "Why, then," said she, ai last, "I will 
honestly own your praises of Miss Woriley make me sure I 
shall dislike her. You tell me she is lively and clever, now I 
know I am very dull; so, of course, she will despise me, and 
turn me into ridicule, and I am resolved to keep out of her 
way." The young set laughed mOst heanily at this avowal; 
and Lady Bute. laufihiuH too when told of it. ran lo divert lie 
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animosity ; and Lady Mary Wortley took the latter course with 
it too often. She was not ill-tempered ; for our men and maids 
are the bestjudgesof us in that particular, and the old servant 
fostered under her roof used to talk of her indulgence and fa- 
miliarityy was fond of repeating her sayings, and almost 
seemed to have tasted her wit. But mankind is so made, that 
reproaches, invectives, nay, veritable injuries, are not half so 
sharply felt, or bitterly resented, as the stings of ridicule; 
therefore a quick perception of the ridiculous must ever be a 
dangerous quality, although in some few persons it wears a 
playful, harmless shape, and is quite distinct from the spirit 
of satire. Lady Mary, one cannot deny, united both qualities, 
instantly seized the comical point, saw the matter of mirth 
wherever it was to be found ; but had as keen an eye to detect 
matter of censure, and rarely forbore a cutting sarcasm out of 
tenderness to the feelings of others. In short, a professed 
wit, flushed with success and bent on shining in society, bears 
too much resemblance to a staunch foxhunter eager in the 
chase, who takes a leap over his fallen companion, whether 
friend or foe, without stopping to examine how he came down 
or what bone he has broken. 

The truth is, that affectation and folly must be borne with, 
or at least let alone, if one would go peaceably through this 
motley world; which Lady Mary could not expect to do, be- 
cause she had not Christian patience >vith cither, but attacked 
and exposed them when they were guiltless of hurting any 
body but their owner ; and thus made mortal enemies of the 
vain tribe who would have plumed themselves upon her ac- 
quaintance if they could have hoped to escape her animadver- 
sions. For example, her former friend, or correspondent. 
Lady Rich, when become that melancholy thing — a decayed 
beauty, strove to keep up the appearance of youth by affecting 
a girlish simplicity, which suited her age much worse than rose 
coloured ribbands, and served as a constant whetstone to 
Lady Mary^s raillery. The Master of the Rolls happened to be 
mentioned; the same old Sir Joseph Jekyll ''who never 
changed his principles or wig/' and wlio had held the office 
so long that he was identified with it in every one's mind. 
''Pray who is Master of the Rolls?" asked Lady Rich in an 
innocent tone. " Sir Humphrey Monneux, madam,'' answered 
Lady Mary, naming off-hand the most unlikely person she 
could think of. The company laughed, and the lady 
looked disconcerted: but, not daring to betray her better 
knowledge by disputing the fact went on in desperation to be 
more simple still, "Well ! I am vastly ashamed of being so 
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prodigiously ignorant. I daro sny I ask a mi;;liiy silly qnc-i- 
tion; !mi, pray now, whai is it to bo Master of the HoUs"? 
What does he do? for I really don't know." "Why, madam, 
be superintends all the French rolls that arc baked in London ; 
and without him you would have no bread and butter for your 
breakfast." There was no parrying this : Lady Rich coloured, 
flirted her fan, and professed herself unable to cope with Lady 
Mary Wortley's wit— sfte had no iril. " Nay ; hut look yon, 
my dear madam, I grant it a very fine thing to continue always 
fifteen, — that erery body must approve of; it is quite fair: 
but, indeed, indeed, one need not Ite five years old." 



Yet (here was one very conspicuous, very assailable, and 
very irritable person, whom Lady Mary, let her say what she 
would, in jest or in earnest, could never affront or olfcnd; and 
this was no other than Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, so ce- 
lebrated for quarrelling with all the rest of human kind. She 
would lake in good part the most home truths if spoken by 
Lady Mary, who seemed to be out of the hurricane-laiitnde, 
securely stationed beyond the scope of those capricious fits of 
anger wliich she continually saw bursting like waterspouts on 
the heads of her acquaintance. The Duchess also grew pnriial 
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By this superb head of hair hung a tale, an instance of her 
waywardness and violence, which, strange to say, she took 
pariicular pleasure in telling. None of her charms, when they 
were at ilieir proudest heijjlit, had been so fondly prized by 
the poor Duke her husband. Therefore, one day, upon his 
offending her by some act of disobedience to her ^^ strong 50- 
vercign willj (1) " the bright thought occurred, as she sale con- 
sidering how she could plague him most, that it would be a 
heariy vexation to see his Cavouriie tresses cut off. Instantly 
tlie deed was done; she cropped them short, and laid them in 
an ante-cliami)er he must pass through to enter her apartment. 
But to her cruel disappoin(ment, he passed, entered, and re- 
passed, calm enough to provoke a saint ; neither angry nor 
sorrowful ; seemingly quite unconscious both of his crime and 
his punishment. Concluding he must have (fverlooked the 
hair, she ran to secure it. Lo! it had vanished,— and she 
remained in great perplexity the rest of the day. The next, 
as he continued silent, and her looking-glass spoke the change 
a rui'ful one, she began for once to think she had done rather 
a fooh'sli thing. Nothing more eve*!* transpired upon the sub- 
ject until afier the Duke's death, when she found her beau- 
tiful ringUrs carefully laid by in a cabinet where he kept what- 
ever he held most precious: and at this point of the story she 
rei^ularly fell a crying. 

The only topic upon which she seemed guarded was what 
concerned Queen Anne, whom she never mentioned disre* 
spec! fully, but in general avoided speaking of; while she liked 
to dilate upon the first arrival of the present royal family, and 
would describe with great glee many little circumstances of 
tlieir wavs and manners which were new and somewhat un- 
couihto English eyes. She had had a nearer view of. them 
than perhaps it was prudent to give her ; for, at their outset, 
w ishing to conciliate the Marlborough party, they invited her 
to a degree of intimacy sure to end in proving the truth of that 
wise saying about familiarity which we can all remember to 
have indited in round hand. The second or third time she 
had the honour of being admitted, she said she found the 
Princess (Queen Caroline) maintaining discipline in her nur- 
sery, where one of the children, having been naughty, had 
just undergone wholesome correction, and was roaring pi- 
teously in consequence. The Duchess tried to hush and con- 

(I) <«.._- .. Ilighly-crcstcd pride, 

SlroD{; sovereign will, and some desire lo chide." 

ParnelVi Rtn of Woman, 
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sole il. "Ay! see there," cried the Prince witli an air of 
irioaph; "you English are aone of you well-bred, because 
yon vercDOt whiptwhen you were young." "Humph I" quoth 
hvr gnee, "I thought to myself, 'I am sure you could uot 
have been whipt when you were young,'' but 1 choked ii iu." 
Not being at aU accustomed either to choke her thoughts in, 
or to stand in awe of royalty, she sood made her attendance 
more formidable than agreeable, and gladly returned to her 
nUural vocation of governing others, instead of reverencing 
the powers entitled to rule over her. 

liie most vindictive Highland chief never had so many feuds; 
bat her deadliest, unlike his, were in the bosom of her own 
clan. To begin by her daughters : she was not on speaking 
terms with Hianetta Duchess of Marlborough, and Mary Du- 
chess of MoMBgB. The two others, Lady Sunderland and 
Lady BridgewMcr, had died betimes ; and the children of the 
former were what she avowedly loved best on earth, especially 
R(riiert Earl of Sunderland the eldest son, a man who deserved 
her partiality, and, as his date was short, did not outlive it. 
With the second, Charles.'she agreed pretty well till he suc- 
ceeded to the Marlborough tides and fortune; when motley, 
thai main-spring— hidden or manifesi, remote or immediate— 
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old lady's favour all the vhile, and in her eyes could do no- 
thing wrong. 

One more of her descendants most be named, — ^Lady Anne 
Egtrton, the deceased Lady Bridgewater's only daughter, 
married first to Wriothesly Duke of Bedford, and secondly to 
Lord Jersey. This lady inherited such a share of her grand- 
mother's imperial spirit, as to match her pretty fairly, and in- 
sure daggers' drawing as soon as it should find time and op- 
portunity to display itself. But, ere the stormy season set in, 
the grandame had acquired her picture ; which' she afterwards 
made a monument of vengeance, in ao vulgar or ordinary 
mode. She did not give it away ; nor sell it to a broker; nor 
send it up to a lumber-garret ; nor even turn its front to the 
wall. She had the face blackened over, and this sentence. 
She is much Uacker within, inscribed in large characters on 
the frame. And thus, placed in her usual sitting-room, it 
was exhibited to all beholders. 



Many other people remarkable in different ways must have 
been known to Lady Mary Wortley ; miny authors appear to 
have courted her approbation, but only those persons are 
mentioned here of whom Lady Bute could speak from her own 
recollection or her mtber*s report. Both had made her well 
informed of every particular that concerned her relation 
Henry Fielding ; nor was she a stranger to that beloved first 
wife whose picture he drew in his Amelia, where, as she said, 
even the glowing language he knew how to employ did not do 
more than justice to the amiable qualities of the original, or to 
her beauty, although this had suffered a little from the acci- 
dent related in the novel, — a frightful overturn, which de- 
stroyed the gristle of her nose. He loved her passionately, and 
she returned his affection ; yet led no happy life, for they were 
almost always miserably poor, and seldom in a state of quiet 
and safety. All the world knows what was his imprudence; 
if ever he possessed a score of pounds, nothing could keep 
him from lavishing it idly, or make him think of to morrow. 
Sometimes they were living in decent lodgings with tolerable 
comfort ; sometimes in a wretched garret without necessaries ;. 
not to speak of the spunging-houses and hiding-places where 
he was occasionally to be found. His elastic gaiety of spirit 
carried him through it all ; but, meanwhile, care and anxiety 
^ ere preying upon her more delicate mind, and undermining 
ber constitution. She gradually declined, caught a fever, and 
died in hb arms. 

His bipgripbeirB seeo) to have been shy of disclosing that 
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attcT il\o de»tb of this charmiiig woman he married lier maid. 
Ami yt'i tlie act was not so (liscrc(lila!)lo to iiis cliaracier as it 
may soumJ. The maid had few personal charms, but was an 
excellent creature, dcvoicdly attached to her mistress, and aU 
most broken-hcaried for her loss. la the first agonies of )jis 
own grief, which approached lo frenzy, lie found no relier but 
from weeping alon;* with her; nor solace, when a degree 
calmer, but in talking lo hi>r of Uio angel ilicy muiually re- 
(jroticd. This made her liis hnbilual confidi>iiiial assucratc, 
and in process of lime he began to think he could not give his 
children a tenderer mother, or secure for l)imseiramorc failh- 
ful housekeeper and nurse. At least ibis was wliat he iold bis 
friends; and ii is certain that her conduct as his wife conBrined 
it, and fully just iScd his good opinion. 

Lady Mary Worlley had a great rejjard for Fielding; she 
pitied his misfoi'lunes, excused bis failings, and warmly ad- 
mired his best writings; above all fom Jones, in her own copy 
of which she wrote A'c plusullra. Neve ithel ess, she IVankly 
said she was sorry he did not himself perceive that he bad 
made Tom Jones a scoundrel ; aliudinj lo the adveniuri; with 
Lady Bi'llaston. She wouUi indeed have s/ldom pulsed a 
wronij jud;;mcnl on what she rrad, iF her nniu'*?! good 1 



*ni; lud 



bad t^|n ils way unbiassed ; but wtiere jieisonitl cDnii.y or 
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and past forgiveness, yet, while making them, she has invo- 
luntarily borne a more convincin.ff, unquestionablo testimony 
to liis chief merits than if she liad been ever so eloquent in his 
praise. She acknowledges having sobbed over his volumes ; — 
she could not lay them down, she sate up all night to finish 
them. What greater triumph could aft author who wrote to 
the feelings desire? But then it seems slie was guilty of saying 
tlial, never having lived in the society of real gentlemen and 
ladies, he had given his fictitious ones a language and manners 
as different from theirs as could be devised. So was it also 
said of Garrick, the first and finest of actors, that, performing 
every other part in exquisite perfection, he never could suc- 
ceed in that of a mere ordinary gentleman. Both assertions 
were strictly true, and they amount to nothing more than a 
proof of the old trite position "that every one must fail in 
something." If Richardson's inelegancies disturb us less than 
they did Lady Mary Wortley, it is because we take for old- 
fashioned much that our fathers and mothers knew to be vul- 
gar, or even ridiculous. A man's living friends will have the 
presumption to find fault with his portrait when their eyes tell 
them it has no likeness to /tim, though it may not be at all the 
worse picture a hundred years hence; and this was exactly 
the case with Lady Mary, who thouj^ht no otherwise than her 
neighbours at the time. Mrs. Doncllan, an accomplished wo- 
man, whom the readers of Swift mav recollect to have been 
one of his correspondents, told the late Mr. Edward Hamilton, 
her godson, that Richardson once brou;>ht her a manuscript 
voiumo of Sir Charles Grandison, begging her to examine it, 
and point out any errors she perceived in this very particular. 
He was conscious, he said, of his own i[;norance touching the 
manners of people of distinction ; and, knowing that she had 
passL'd her life in the best company, he could depend upon her 
judgment. Mrs. Donellan, who both admired his genius and 
respected his character, undertook the task with good faith as 
well as good will ; but no sooner did she begin criticising, 
than she found she had to deal with an Archbishop of Gre- 
nada. Richardson changed colour, shut up the book, and 
muttering sullenly, that if there were so many faults, he sup- 
posed his best way would be to tlirow it into the fire at once, 
walked off in the mood vulgarly, but expressively, yclept dird- 
geon. It was long ere he troubled her with another visit. 

After all. Lady Mary Woriley's insensibility to the excellence, 
or, let us say, the charm of Madame de Sevign6*s Letters, is 
the thing mosi lorprising in her observations on literary sub- 
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jects ; and it can oaly be acconnted for by a marked opposition 
of characler between the two women. The head was the go- 
verning power with ihe one, the heart with the other. It they 
had lired at the same time, and in the same country and society, 
they would not have accorded well together. Madame de S^- 
vign^ would have respbcted Lady Mary's talents, but rather 
dreaded than coveted her acquaintance. T^dy Kfary, in lieu 
oF prizing that simplicity of mind which Madame de S^vign^ so 
wonderfully preserved in the midst of such a world as sur- 
rounded her, might have been apt to confound it with weakness; 
and to hold in contempt not only her foible for court favour, 
but her passionate devotion to her daughter. 

As writers also they were dissimilar : Lady Mary wrote ad- 
mirable letters ; letters— not disstetations, nor sentimonial ef- 
futiont, nor strings of witticisms, but real letters \ such as any 
person of plain sense would be glad to receive. Her siyle, 
though correct and perspicuous, was unstudied, natural, flow- 
ing, spirited; she never used an unnecessary word, nor a 
phrase savouring of affectation ; but still she meant to write 
well, and was conscious of having succeeded. Madame de S6- 
vign6 had no such consciousness ; she did not so much vrUt, 
as talk and think upon paper, with no oifacr aim than to make 
Madame de Grignan present at every incident, and partaker of 
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From the books Lady Mary Wortley died possessed of, 
which were but few, she appears to have been particularly 
fond of that ancient English drama lately revived among us; 
for she had several volumes of difiFerently sized and wretchedly 
printed plays bound up together, such as the Duke of Rox- 
burghe would have bought at any price ; the works of Shirley, 
Ford, Marston, Heywood, Webster, and the rest, as far back 
as Gammer<Gurton's Needle, and coming down to the trash of 
Durfey. But Lillo*s domestic tragedies were what she most 
admired ; for ** my lady used to declare,'' said the old servant 
so often quoted, 'Uhat whoever did not cry at George Barn- 
well must deserve to be hanged." And she passed the same 
sentence on people who could see unmoved the fine scene be- 
tween Dorax and Sebastian in Dryden, who was also one of 
her favourite authors. She had his plays, his fables, and his 
Virgil, in folio, as they were first published ; Theobald's edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, manifestly much read; and Tonson's quarto 
Milton. Besides Cowley, Waller, Denham, etc., there were 
some less known poets, and some of an earlier age, such as 
Suckling and Drayton. Nothing further can be called to mind, 
excepting the outward shape of three ultra-sized volumes, the 
works of Margaret Duchess of Newcastle. 

. . Some of Lady Mary Wortley's early letters, expressing vi- 
vidly all a mother's fondness for her infant son, give sufficient 
occasion to moralise over the fate of those parents who are 
doomed to see the object of such intense affection, the creature 
whose birth made them so happy, become, when grown up, 
the curse, the torment, and the disgrace of their lives. Young 
Wortley hardly waited so long to signalise his propensity to 
vice and folly ; betraying from the beginning that surest symp- 
tom of inveterate moral (or mental) disease— an habitual dis- 
regard of truth, accompanied by a fertile ready invention, 
never at fault. Where these prevail, it is building upon a 
quicksand to attempt working a reformation. He was a mere 
child when he ran away from school ; and this first exploit was 
followed at short intervals by others still more extraordinary, 
until he finally sealed his ruin by marrying while under age a 
woman of very low degree, considerably older than himself; 
one for whom he could scarcely have felt more than a mo- 
mentary liking, since he forsook her in a few weeks, and never 
sought to see her agiain, though her life lasted nearly as 
long as his own. To be capable at a mature age of such an act 
as drawing a youth into a disproportionate marriage, did not 
(denote much principle or feeling ; yet, as her conduct was not 

VOL. I. ^ 
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licentious, she never put it in tiis power to obtain a divorce. 
In future, more than one lady took the title of his wife, wiih 
or without ihe pretext of a ceremony which, it is to be feared, 
he would not havo scrupled to go through any number of 
times, if requisite for the accomplishment of his wishes. But 
the last person so circumstanced, and the loudest in asserting 
her claims, met him upon equal ground, having herself a 
husband livin;;, from whom she had eloped; therefore she, at 
least, could not complain of deception. 

Notwithstanding all the mistakes, inaccuracies, and exag- 
gerations attending public rumour, this singular man's various 
adventures, at home and abroad, were perhaps better known 
to the world at large than to the near relations who must have 
heard of them with pain, and shunned instead of seeking par- 
ticular information upon so distressing a subject : consequently 
little light respecting it could glimmer downwards to more 
distant generations. He was said to have had a handsome 
person, plausible manners, and a liveliness of parts which re- 
port magnified into great talents ; but whether he did really 
possess these may be doubted. They are often gratuitously 
presumed lo exist in conjunction wiili i)rofli;;acj, whenever that 
takos any wild extraordinary form, because the notion of such 

I affinity has in it something wonderfully ajjroealile i 
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Why Lady Mary Wortley left her own country, and spent 
the last two-and-twenty years of her life in a foreign land, is 
a question which has been repeatedly asked, and never can be 
answered with certainty, for want of any positive evidence or 
assurance on the subject. It is very possible, however, that 
the solution of this supposed mystery, like that of some riddks 
which pot the ingenuity of guessers to the farthest stretch, 
would prove so simple as to leave curiosity blank and baffled. 
Lady Hary writing from Venice (as it appears, in the first year 
of her absence,) tells Lady Pomfret that she had long been 
persuading Mr. Wortley to go abroad, and at last, tired of de< 
lay, had set out alone, he promising to follow her ; which, as 
yet, parliamentary attendance and other business had prevented 
his doing ; but, till she knew whether to expect him or not, she 
could not proceed to meet her (Lady Pomfret) at Rome. If this 
was the real truth, and there seems no reason to doubt it, we 
may easOy conceive farther delays to have taken place, and 
f heir re-union to have been so deferred from time to time, that, 
insensibly, living asunder became like the natural order of 
things, in which both acquiesced without any great reluctance. 
But if, on the contrary, it was only the colour they chose to 
give the affair; if the husbandand wife— shein her fiftieth year, 
he several years older — had determined upon a separation ; 
nothing can be more likely than that they settled it quietly and 
deliberately between themselves, neither proclaiming it to the 
world, nor consulting any third person ; since their daughter 
was married, their son disjoined and alienated from them, and 
there existed nobody who had a right to call them to an account 
or inquire into what was solely their own business. It admits 
of little doubt that their dispositions were unsuitable, and Hr. 
Wortley had sensibly felt it even while a lover. When at length 
convinced that in their case the approach of age would not have 
the harmonising effect which it has been sometimes known to 
produce upon minds originally but ill-assorted, he was the very 
man to think within himself, '* If we cannot add to each other's 
happiness, why should we do the reverse? Let us be the friends 
at a distance which we could not hope to remain by continuing 
uneasily yoked together." And that Lady Mary's wishes had 
always pointed to a foreign residence is clearly to be inferred 
from a letter she wrote to him before their marriage, when it 
was in debate where they should live while confined to a very 
narrow income. How infinitely better would it be, she urges, 
to fix their abode in Italy, amidst every source of enjoyment, 
every object Ihat could interest the mind and amuse the fancy, 
than to vegelaie ■ she does not use the word, but one may de- 
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tect the thought — in an obscnre country rolirement at home I 
These argumenls, it is allowed, rest upon surmise and con- 
jecture; but there is proof that Lady Mary's departure from 
Enolaad was not by any means hasty or sudden ; for in a letter 
tpudyPomfret, dated the 2nd of May 1739, she announces 
fatt desi^ of going abroad that summer; and she did not begin 
her journey till the end of July, three months afterwards. 
Other letters are extant affording equal proof thatMr. Wortley 
and she parted upon the most ftiendly terms, and indeed as no 
couple could have done who had had any recent quarrel or 
cause of quarrel. She wrote to him from Dartford, her first 
etage ; again a few lines from Dover, and again the moment 
she arrived at Calais. Could this have passed, or would the 
petty details about servants, carriages, prices etc. have been 
entered into between persons in a state of mutual displeasure? 
Not to mention that his preserving, docketing, and indorsing 
with his own hand even these slight notes as well as all her 
subsequent letters, shows that he received nothing which came 
from her with indifference. His confidence in her was also 
very strongly testified by a transaction that took place when she 
had been abroad about two years. Believing that her in- 
fluencfl and persuasions might still have some eBect upon their 
unforlunalo son, he intrealed her to appoint a nieed'ng with 
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Even Lady Mary's stile labours and grows stifier than usual 
while pouring them forth. It was not thus, probably, that sh» 
wrote to Lady Stafford, or the Duchess of Montagu. The for- 
mer, a foreigner by birth and education, daughter o( the famous 
Comte de Grammont and '' la belle Hamilton" was said to- 
have inherited her uncle Count Anthony Hamilton's vivacity 
and talents for conversation, which made her the most agreea- 
ble woman of her time. Her death happened before Lady Mary 
left England, and, as it affected her deeply, might be one cause* 
of her desire to change the scene. 



As for the particulars of Lady Mary's history, society, and^ 
way of life, during )ier residence on the Continent, they must- 
be gathered from her own liters, which lie before the reader.- 
Those of latest date, written after she finally established her- 
self at Venice, seem to turn very much upon the annoyances she' 
suffered from the behaviour of Mr. Murray, then the British- 
minister there; between whom and her reigned, or rather raged,- 
the utmost animosity. But none of the letters explain^ nor are^* 
there now any means of discovering, whence the quarrel first • 
sprung, or which of the parties was the most to blame. It: 
certainly tells against him that hisenmity extended to so respect-^ 
able a man as her friend. Sir James Steuart of ColtnesF., whoscf 
situation as an exile soliciting recall must have madf , him more^ 
cautious of giving any real cause of ofience than a frr e unfettered 
person, even if he had not been too much engr ossed by hi9 
literary labours to meddle with diplomatic intrif ues. 

She survived her return home too short a tiiBr /xo afford muck 
more matter for anecdotes. Those who cou^ ^^ remember her 
arrival spoke with delight of the clearn«r 3^ vivacity, and ra- 
ciness of her conversation, and the yor ^thful vigour which 
seemed to animate her mind. She did r ^qx appear displeased 
at the general curiosity to see he, no?T^ jid of curiosity herself 
concerning the new things and peoplf , that her native country 
presented to her view after so long an absence : yet, had her 
life lasted half as many years as it f jj months, the probability 
is that she would have gone abroa ^ ^gain ; for her habits had 
become completely foreign in alt t' ^ose little circumstances, the 
sum of which must constitute ^he comfort or discomfort of 
every passing day. She was a ccustomed to foreign servants 
and tothe spaciousness of a for ejgn duelling. Her description 
of the harpsicord-sfaaped ho ^^^^ ghe inhabited in one of the 
streets bordering upon Ua i^^^y^^ Square grew into a pro- 
verbial phraae 2 '' I am ip ^g^ handsomely lodged," said she ; 
•* I have two very deceo' ^ dosets and a cupboard on each 
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floor." This wired to laugh at, but could not boa pleasant 
exchange for the Italian palazzo. However, all earthly good 
and erjl were fery sooir (emiinated by a fatal malady, the 
growth of which she had long concealed. The fatigues she 
nndenrent in her jonmey to England tended to exasperate its 
fijmplonts; it increased rapidly, and before ten months vers 
orer she died m the serenty-third year of her age. 

la a tetter, which may foe referred to , dated from Lourere, 
Octofoer the 2nd, 1752, Lady Mary tells her daughter that sho 
amuses herself with writing the history of her own time, but 
regularly barns every sheet as soon as she has finished it. H«r 
aecoont of George the Fu-st, his family, and his Hanoverian 
society, is evidently a h^igment oi that history, which, by 
accident or oversight, escaped the flames ; as it has neither 
beginning nor end, and she declares it meant solely for her own 
pemsal. Mr. WorUey also left a fragment somewhat similar, 
relating to the same period, and describing the state of parties 
at and after the demise of Queen Anne : but his sketch, ten 
tmiu more shapeless than hers, is a mere rough copy, so 
blotiwi and inierlined as to be scarcely readable, lie appears 
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a blot upon his character that nothing could efface. Whichever 
way truth may lie, he afterwards proved how keenly he fell the 
mortifying transaction ; but proved it in a manner creditable 
to his heart, — by showing gratitude, not by seeking revenge. 
On his being ordered to withdraw while the house voted his 
commitment to prison, one personal friend only, Daniel 
Campbell, of Shawfield, a Scotch member, arose, went out with 
him, and attended him to the gates of the Tower. Sir Robert 
did not forget this when he was minister. Mr. Campbell, a 
moderate man, asked few favours for himself; but any person 
in whose behalf he could be induced to say a word, had a fairer 
chance of success than if patronised by the greatest and most 
powerful of Walpole*s supporters. His paramount influence, 
and the consequence it gavehim^JDebintedatinLord Binning's 
satirical ballad upon the Duke ^Mf^Vl^l's levee. 

Great Daniel showed his fiice. 

At sight or bim loW bowed the peer ; 
Daniel Towchiafed a nod : 

' Vwe seen Sir ftoberl, and 'tis done/ 
• Toa>e ke^ me in, by 1 ' " 



Mr. Wortley, writing (it appears) within a twelvemonth after 
the accession, says that the Regency then appointed was so 
chosen as to deserve anfl win universal approbation. Yet, be- 
fore the King came over, it had split into separate factions; 
Lord Marlborough (ue. the Duke], Lord Halifax, and Lord 
Townshend, each aiming at the whole power, and each trying 
to strengthen bimeelf among the Tories ; because it was un- 
derstood that a junction between tlie two parlies would be a 
thing agreeable to the new sovereign. But even the men most 
willing io promote this, were still for the punishment of the 
criminals; he gives the late Queen's ministers no softer name. 
Therefore Lord Halifax lost ground, from being suspected of 
a wish to save Harley ; and what he lost was gained by Lord 
Townshend, or rather by Mr. Walpolc, who had got the entire 
government of his brother-in-law, and rose upon his shoulders. 
The Tories, however, as well as the Whigs, arc divided by 
Mr. Wortley into two classes, court and country : nay, he 
adds, "The country Whigs and country Tories were not very 
different in their notions ; and nothing hindered them from 
joining, but the fears that each had of the other's bringing in 
their whole flirty/* While, according to him, "the court 
Whigs had quite lost the esteem of the nation yfiien Lord Oi- 
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ford got inlo pOTcr, so that iho country Whigs did everything 
Ihai vas done a[;ainst the court during that infamous mi- 
nistry;" — and he details mstances at some length. He finds 
fault with the reigning government for several of its measures : 
chiefly, the long delay of the impeachments, which gave " the 
crimiaitlfl" a material advantage; the wording of the procla- 
malkn calling a new parliament, which too openly declared it 
the King's wish to have none but Whigs elected, and thus 
eia^rated the Tories without doing the Whigs much service ; 
the gross and unusual injustice shown in trying elections ; the 
demand of more money for the civil list ; the arbitrary changes 
that displaced not only Tories but Whigs, if unacceptable to 
Mr. Walpole, add this especially in the Treasury, the commis- 
sioners of wbich» he says, ilsed to be men of considerable im- 
portance, and were neTM^dteaodent upon the First Lord, or 
Dominated by him, till tlMi^dpeof Lord Oxford:— all these sins 
he lays to the charge of "^(H^ole, "whose violence and impru- 
dence (says the manuscr^t) is censured by all the Whigs but 
those that depend upon the court." " The chief men in place 
are the Speaker, Sir Richard Onslow, Mr. Aislaby, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Lechmere, Mr. Boscawea, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Pulieney, and ' 
Mr, Sianhope. Except the two last, every one of ilie nine has 
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actaaliy to become so, — '^can it/' he asks, ** be for the honour 
of the Government to have a man marked for corruption de- 
clared first minister? Can he bear the envy of such a post?'' 
This account of what was passing cannot well be called tm- 
partial, since the writer obviously leans — does more than lean 
— to one side; but he sets down his real opinions, formed on 
the spot, and recorded only for himself: and surely it may be 
desirable, though but as a matter of curiosity, to learn how 
the facts and characters at which we are now looking back 
through the telescope of time, through the long series of years 
that has made them historical, appeared to the eyes of their 
contemporaries. 



ACCOUNT 

or 

THE COURT OF GEORGE I. 

AT ms AOCisnoir. 
BY LADV It. W. H(»rrAGU. 



I WAS then ID Yorkshire ; Mr. Wortle; had stayed in town 
on the account of some business, and the Queen's death de- 
tained him there. Lord Halifai, his near relation, was put at 
the head of the Treasury ; and, filling to have the rest of the 

commissioners such as he thought he could de|K'nd upon, ho 
named him for one of them. It will bo surprising to iidd ihut 
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worth w1i3e to show thefn a new pkth, go regularly on in the 
road where they are set. Lord Townshend had then been 
many years an excellent husband to a sober wife, a kind mas- 
ter to all his servants and dependants, a serviceable relation 
whenever it was in his power, and followed the instinct of nar 
turc in being fond of his children. Such a sort of behaviour 
without any glaring absurdity, either in prodigality or avarice, 
always gains a man the reputation of reasonable and honest ; 
and this was his character when the Earl of Godolphin sent him 
envoy to the States ; not doubting but he would be faithful to 
his orders, without giflRg himself the trx)uble of criticizing on 
them, which is what all ministers wish in an envoy* Robotun, 
a French refugee, (secretary to Bernstoff, one of the Elector of 
ITanover*s ministers,} happened to be at the Hague and was 
civilly received by Lord Townshend who treated him at his 
table with the English hospitality ; and he was charmed with a 
reception which his birth and education did not entitle him to* 
Lord Townshend was recalled when the Queen changed her 
ministry ; his wife died, and he retired into the country, where 
(as I h*ave said before) Walpole had art enough to make him 
marry his sister Dolly. At that time, I believe, he did not 
propose much more advantage by the match than to get rid 
of a girl that lay heavy on his hands. 

When King George ascended the throne, he was surrounded 
by an his German ministers and play-fellows, male and female. 
Baron Goritz was the most considerable among them both for 
birth and fortune. He had managed the King's treasury, for 
thirty years, with the utmost fidelity and economy ; and had 
the true German honesty, being a plain, sincere, and unambi- 
tious man. Bernstoff, the secretary, was of a different turn. 
He was avaricious, artful, and designing; and had got his 
share in the King's councils by bribing his women. Robotun 
was employed in these matters, and had the sanguine ambition 
of a Frenchman. He resolved there should be an English mi- 
nistry of his choosing ; and, knowing none of them personally 
but Townshend, he had not failed to recommend him to his 
master, and his master to the King, as the only proper person 
for the important post of Secretary of State ; and he entered 
upon that office with universal applause, having at that time a 
very popular character, which he might probably have retained 
for ever if he had not been entirely governed by his wife and 
her brother Robert Walpole, whom he immediately advanced 
to be Paymaster, esteemed a post of exceeding profit, and very 
necessary for his indebted estate. 

But be had yet higher, riew8, ot rather lie {ouu^vViTkS^i^*wri 
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lo moTp higher, lest he should not be ablo to keep that. The 
Eart of Wharton, now Marquia, both hated and despised him. 
Ifis Urge estate, the whole income of which was spent in the 
acrrice of the party, and his own parts, made him conridera- 
Me ; though his profligate life lessened that weight that a more 
regolar condact would have given him. 

Lord Halifax, who was now advanced to the dignity of Earl, 
and graced widi the Garter, and First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, treated him with contempt. The Earl of Notting- 
ham, who had the real merit of having renounced the ministry 
in Qneen Anne's reign, when he thoa^ they were going to 
alter the succession, Was not to be.vSeonciled to Walpole, 
Thorn he looked upon as stigmatized for corruption. 

The Duke of Marlborough, who, in his old age, was making 
the same figure at court that he did when he first came into it, 
— I mean, bowing and smiling in the antechamber while 
Townshead was in the closet, — was not, however, pleased with 
Walpide, who began to behave lohim with the insolence of new 
foTonr; and his Duchess, who never restrained her tongue in 
her life, used to make public jokes of the beggary she first 
knew faim in, when her caprice gave him a considerable place, 
against the opinion of Lord Uodolphin and the Duke of Marl- 
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usurpation, vhich was always uneasy to him. But he was 
carried by the stream of the people about him, in that, as in 
every action of bis life. He could speak no English, and was 
past the age of learning it. Our customs and laws were all 
mysteries to him, which he neither tried to understand, nor 
was capable of understanding if he had endeavoured it. He 
was passively good-natur^, and wished all mankind enjoyed 
quiet, if they would let him do so. The mistress that foDowed 
him hither was so much of his own temper, that I do not won- 
der at the engagement between them. She was duller than 
himself, and consequently did not find out that he was so; and 
had lived in that figure at Hanover almost forty years, (for 
she came hither at threescore,)* without meddling in any af- 
fairs of the electorate ; content with the small pension he al* 
lowed her, and the hdlnour of his visits when he had nothing 
else to do, which happened very often. She even refused 
coming hither at first, fearing that the people of England, who, 
she thought, were accustomed to use their kings barbarously, 
might chop off his head in the first fortnight; and had not love 
or gratitude enough to venture being involved in his ruin. 
And the poor man was in perihof coming hither wil^out know- 
ing where to pass his evenings. ; which he was amistomed to 
do in the apartments of women, free from business. But Ma- 
dame Kilmansegg saved him from this misfortune. She was 
told that Mademoiselle Schulenberg scrupled this terrible 
journey ; and took the opportunity of offering her service to 
his Majesty, who willingly accepted of it; though he did not 
offer to fociliate it to her by the payment of her debts, which 
made it very difficult for her to leave Hanover without the 
permission of her creditors. But she was a woman of wit and 
spirit, and knew very well of what importance this step was to 
her fortune. She got out of the town in disguise, and made 
the best of her way tn a post-chaise to Holland, firom whence 
she embarked with the King, and arrived at the same time with 
him in England; which was enough to make her called his 
mbtress, or at least so greaf a favourite that the whole court 
began to pay her uncommon respect. 

This lady deserves I should be a little particular in her cha- 
racter, there being something in it worth speaking of. She 
was past forty: she had never been a beauty, but certainly 
very agreeable in her person when adorned by youth ; and had 
once appeared so charming to the Ring, that it was said the di- 
vorce and rain of his beautiful Princess, the Duke of Zell's 
daughter^waa owing to the hopes her mother (who was de- 
clared mistren to the King's father, and aU-powerfiill in his 
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conrt,) had of setting her daughter in her pUce; and that iho 
projecidid not socceed, by tho passioa which Madame Kil- 
muisegg iook for M. Kilmaasegg, who was son of a merchant 
of Hamburgh, and, after haviog a child by him, there was no 
thing left for her but to marry him. Her ambiiioiu mother 
ran mad with the disappoinimeat, and died in that deplorable 
manfier, leaving 40,000 pounds, which sho had heaped by the 
fiiTonr (A the Elector, to this daughter ; which was very cauly 
squandered by one of her temper. She was both luxurious 
and generous, devoted to her pleasures, and seemed to have 
taken Lord Rochester's resolution of avoidmg all sort^ of 
Sfllf-deuial. She had a greater vivacity in conversation 
than ever I knew in a German of either sex. She loved read- 
Blg, and bad a taste of all polite learning. Her humour 
was easy and sociable. Her constituiion inclined her to 
gallantry. She was well-bred and amusing in company. She 
knew both how lo please and be pleased, and had experience 
enough to know it was hard to do either without money. Her 
unlimited expenses had left her with very little remaining, and 
she made what haste she could lo make advantage of the opi~ 
nion the English had of her power with the Ring, by receiv- 
ing the proBcnig that were made her from all quarior.s ; find 
which *he knew very well must ceaHO when it was known iliat 
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cess. She asked an audience of his Highness, who granted 
it without guessing what she meant by it ; and she told him that 
as nobody could refuse her the first rank in that place, it 
was very mortifying to see his Highness not show her any 
mark of favour; and, as no person could be more attached 
to his person than herself, she begged with tears in her fine 
eyes that he would alter his behaviour to her. The Elector, 
very much astonished at this complaint, answered that he did 
not know any reason he had given her to believe he was want- 
ing in respect for her, and that he thought her not only the ; 
greatest lady, but the greatest beauty of the court. '< If that j 
bo true, sire," replied she sobbing, '^ why do you pass all i -7 
your time with Mademoiselle Schulcnberg, while I hardly re- 
ceive the honour of a vbit from you?" His Highness promised j 
to mend his manners, and from that time was very assiduous 
in waiting upon her. This ended in a fondness, which her 
husband disliked so much that he parted with her ; and she 
bad the glory of possessing the heart and person of her 
master, and to turn the whole stream of courtiers that used to ; 
attend Mademoiselle Schulenberg to her side. However, he < 
did not break with his first love, and often wenU to her apart- ' 
meqt to cut paper, which was his chief employment there; 
which the Countess of Platen easily permitted him, having 
often occasion for his absence. She was naturally gallant; 
and, after having thus satisfied her ambition, pursued her 
warmer inclinations. 

Young Craggs came about this time to Hanover» where his 
father sent him to take a view of that court in his tour of tra- 
velling. He was in his first bloom of youth and vigour; and 
had so strong an appearance of that perfection, that it was 
called beauty by the generality of women : though in my opi- 
nion there was a coarseness in his face and shape that bad 
more the air of a porter than a gentleman ; and, if Fortune had 
not interposed her almighty power, he might by his birth have 
appeared in that figure; his father being nothing more consi- 
derable at his first appearance in the world than footman to 
Lady Blary Mordant, the gallant Duchess of Norfolk, who had 
always half a dozen intrigues to manage. Some servant must 
always be trusted in aibirs of that kind, and James Craggs 
had the good fortune to be chosen for that purpose. She found 
him both faithfid and discreet, and he was soon advanced to 
the dignity of valet-de-chambre. 

King James H. had an amour with her after he was upon 
the throne, and respected the Queen enough to endeavour to 
keep it entirely bom her knowledge. James Craggs was ibe 
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messenger between the King and the Duchess, and did not fail 
to make the best use of so important a trust. He scraped a 
great deal of money from the bounty of this royal lover, and 
vas too Inconsiderable to be hurt by his ruin ; and did not con- 
cern himself much for that of his mistress, which by lower in- 
trigues happened soon after. This fellow, from the report of 
aS parties, and even from that of his professed enemies, had 
a very uncommon genius ; a head well turned for calculation; 
great industry ; and [k«m] so just an observer of the world, 
that the meanness of his education never appeared in his con- 
versation. 

The DuVe of Marlboroufih, who was sensible how well he 
was qualified for afbirs that required secrecy, omployi'd him 
as his' procurer both for women and money; and he acquitted 
himself so well of these trusts as to please his master, and yet 
raise a considerable fortune, by turning his money in ihe 
public Funds, the secret of which came often to his knowledge 
by the Duke's employing him. He had this only son, whom 
be looked on with the partiality of a parent; and resolved (o 
spare nothing in his education that could add to his figure. 

Young Craggs had great vivacity, a happy memory, and 
flowing elocution; he was brave and generous; and had a 
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nioDS. And with this hope she consented without much con- 
cern to let her go without her ; not reflecting that weak minds 
lose all impressions by even short absences. But as her own 
understanding did not furnish her with very great refinements, 
she was troubled with none of the fears that would have 
affecied a stronger head, and had too good an opinion of her 
own beauty to believe anything in England could efface itj 
while Madame Kilmansegg attached herself to the one thing 
necessary, — getting what money she could by the sale of places, 
and the credulity of those who thought themselves very politic 
in securing her favour. 

Lord Halifax was one of this number ; his ambition was un- 
bounded, and he aimed at no less than the Treasurer's staff, 
and thought himself in a fine road for it by furnishing Madame 
Kilmansegg both with money and a lover. Mr. Methuen was 
(he man he picked out for that purpose. He was one of the 
Lords of the Treasury; he was handsome and well-made; he \ 
had wit enough to be able to affect any part he pleased, and a < 
romantic turn in his conversation that could entertain a lady 
with as many adventures as Othello, — and it is no ill way of / 
gaining Desdemonas. Women are very apt to take their / 
lovers* characters from their own mouths ; and if you will be- 
lieve Mr. Methuen*s account of himself, neither Artamenes nor 
Oroondates ever had more valour, honour, constancy, and , 
discretion. Half of these bright qualities were enough to charm 
Madame Kilmansegg; and they were very soon in the strictest 
familiarity, which continued for different reasons, to the plea- 
sure of both parties, till the arrival of Mademoiselle Schulen- 
berg, which was hastened by the German ministers, who en- 
vied the money accumulated by Madame Kilmansegg, which 
they longed to turn into another channel ; which they thought 
would be more easily drawn into their own hands. They 
took care to inform Mademoiselle Schulenberg of the fond re- 
ception all the Germans met with in England, and gave her a 
view of the immense fortune that waited here here. This was 
enough to cure her fears, and she arrived accompanied by a 
young niece who had already made some noise at Hanover. 
She had projected the conquest of the Prince of Wales, and 
had so for succeeded as to obtain his favours for some 
months ; bat the Princess, who dreaded a rival to her power, 
soon put an end to the correspondence, and she was no longer 
possessed of his good graces when he came hither. 

I have not yet given the character of the Prince. The fire 
of his temper appeared in every look )Smd gesture; which, 
being unhappQy under the direction of a small understanduu^ 

TOL. I. 1 
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I was every day ihrowinj; him upon some indiscrclion. !Ie was 

! naturally sincorc, and his pride told liim that ho was placed 

j aboreconstraint; not reflecting that a liigh rank carries along 

. viih it a neccssiiy of a more decent and regular behaviour 

I than is expected from those who arc not set in so conspicuous 

I I light. He was so far from being of that opinion, tiial ho 

,' looked on all the men and women he saw as creatures he might 

kick or kiss for his diversion ; and, whenever he met with any 

. opposition in those designs, lie thought his opposers insolent 

rebels to the will of tiod, who created them for his use, and 

judged of the merit of all people by their ready submission to 

his orders, or the relation they had to his power. And in this 

I view he looked upon the Princess as the most meritorious of 

I her sei; and she took care to keep him in that sentiment by 

•U the arts she was mistress of. He had married her bv in- 

dinaUon ; his good-natured father had been so complaisant as 

to let him choose a wife for himself. Slio was of the house of 

Anapich, and brought him no great addition either of money 

or allianiw ; but was at that time esieemod a German beauty, 

and had that genius which qualilied her for the government of 

8 fool, and made her despicalile in the eyes of men uf sense ; 
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The indolent Elector contented himself with showing his 
resentment by his silence towards him ; and this was the 
situation the family first appeared in when they came into 
England. This behaviour did not, however, hinder schemes 
being laid by various persons of gratifying (heir ambition, or 
making their fortunes^ by particular attachments to each of the 
royal famfly. • ^^^ 



V 



ON THE STATE OF PA.RTY 

AT TBI 

ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. 
BY MR. WORTLEY. 



As soon as the Queen -was dead, the palace of St. James's 
was filled vith the Whigs, who were impatient to see the choice 
of theKegency. When ^e names were known, il had (he uni- 
Tersal approbation of all men except a few friends of my Lord 
Sunderland, my Lord Somers, and my Lord \^'harton. But 
Lords Sunderland and Wharton were very wisely left out, 
haying been too violent and too odious to a great part of the 
nation. The Regency had not been long met but there began 
~ e two or three parties among them; and, before the King 
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King's approbation, every one of hb Gennan ministers declar- 
ing openly against it. The suspicion of Lord Halifax's being too 
much Oxford's friend, for which he gave too much reason, was 
the occasion of all the wrong steps that may have been taken. 
For whenever Mr. Walpole, who had got the entire govern- 
ment of Lord Townshend, had a mind to take any violent step, 
though never so disgusting to the people, he was sure to carry 
his point. If my Lord Halifax said anything against it, he was 
said to speak in favour of the Tories ; if any other spoke against 
it, it was said he was of my Lord Halifax's party ; so that no 
one could have a fair hearing but himself: and he was certainly 
in this particular to be preferred before Lord Halifax, that no 
one suspected his being a friend to the Tories, for whom the 
King seemed to have no inclination after Sir Thomas Hanmer 
had been weak enough to refuse his favour. 

Lord Halifax seldom could gain his point, though he was 
never so much in the right. Mr. Walpole carried every thing, 
though he was never so much in the wrong. 

Before the opening of the session, Mr. Walpole was in full 
power ; and when the places of consequence were to be disposed 
of, Hr. Walpole named as many as he thought fit, striking oat 
of the list presented by the Treasury to the King, not only To- 
ries, but Whigs, when he ir toted to put others in their places; 
and at a debate, at which eight of the cabinet and about as many 
comn^mers werepreseot, Mr. Walpole carried it that the books, 
letters, and papers on vrtiich the late ministers were to be im- 
peached, should not be read till the orders were made. Mr. 
\^ alpole pretends he did not think Lord Halifax was to be 
trusted with them. But most people are of opinion Mr. Wal-» 
pole wanted to have the whole credit of the management of this 
afEair, and, by knowing more of these papers, to seem an able 
talker and writer. 

He might, if he had pleased, have produced papers to impeach 
the guilty in the first week of the session ; but, instead of that, 
he delayed his reporklbur months after the session was begun, 
to make it so much tne finer. The whole body of the Whigs 
were impatient to have the impeachment begin, and foresaw 
that the criminals might make great advantage of this delay. 
So that this delay, and all the ill consequences attending it, are 
justly charged upon the imprudence of Hr. Walpole. 

It was owing to hun that, in the proclamation for choosing 
the parliament, it was declared in pretty strong terms that it 
was the King's desire that Whigs should be chosen ; and was 
an open dedarttion that no Tories were to have any share ia 
tlie King's fvrovt, which could not bat exasperate cKcm, ^sAk 
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certainly vus not tfae occasion of any number of t^hiqs beini; 
chosen, more ihan would have been -without it. The Whigs 
tbat had no dealings with the conrt, generally disliked it. 

It was owing to him that the King asked more money for 
the civil list ; which gave tlie Tories a great advantage over the 
WhigS) and which all the \A higs were sorry for but those who 
depended upon the court. Had it been proper to make an 
addition in the first session, it would have come much more 
properly from the House of Commons. 

It was plain, before the parliament met, that they were ready 
to do what the King pleased, so that whatever was obtained 
was not owing to any particular man ; nor could any man, or 
any set of WhiQS, be considerable enough lo put oiT anything 
that the King would have done ; and ihc only question was, 
what was fit to be done, and in what mantier. It appears, by 
what has happened, many ihuigs have nut been managed as 
they should be; and the heat of many Tories in the counlry, 
and the indifference of many Whigs, is owing to a »Tong 
conduct. 

The injustice shown in trying of eloctioos has perhaps this 
session been greater than ever. 
Mr. Walpole's violence and imprudence is censured by all 
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Townshend, are commonly the words pat into their mouths by 
Mr. Walpole. 

Lord Townshend acts much against his own interest in set- 
ting up Mr. A\'aIpoIe above the rest ; but Lord Townshend was 
never thought to have a strong judgment, though his language 
and winning carriage and honest intention made all the Whiga 
justly wish to see him Secretary of State. He is the fittest man 
for it in the House of Lords ; nothing could have sunk his cre- 
dit, or can ever make the >yhigs sec him changed, unless his 
blindness towards Mr. Walpole's actions should set them against 
Iiim, as it has made them less for him than they would have 
been otherwise. Mr. Stanhope, who has doubled his fortune 
in one year, as he thinks, by the favour of Lord Townshend, 
will always second what he does; and perhaps his want of 
judgment, or want of skill in the House of Commons, may give 
him a great opinion of Mr. >A'alpole. Of the nine above named, 
four or five who differ from [him] in this point have been al-» 
ways reckoned above him in judgment; so that what he says 
are commonly Mr. A\ alpole's words. 

There may be another reason Mr. Walpole is so supported. 

Baron B is said to take what money he can. Mr. 

\ValpoIc is the most proper man in England to assist him in 
getting it; and why should Baron B. join himself with a man so 
suspicious, unless he did take it? There arc very strong cir- 
cumstances for suspecting Baron B. has got great si^ms, and 

(1) is known to be the director of Baron B.; and, indeed, 

this alliance is so well known, that no man ever says anything, 
of Mr. Walpole, except in praise of him, to any of them. 

Mr. A\'aIpoIe is already looked upon as the chief minister, 
made so by Lord Townshend; and when he is in the Treasury, 
it will be thought that the King has declared him so. The Duke 
of Albemarle, Lord Shafiesbury, Lord Clifford, afterwards 
Treasurer, were all Commissioners at a time. In King Wil- 
liam's [reign] Lord Godolphin was third Commissioner of the 
Treasury after having been Secretary of Slate. Lord Mon- 
tague was one of the seven Begems in King William's absence. 
Groat men have generally been of the Treasury ; and when a 
Commissioner of the Treasury has equal favour with any of 
the other ministers, he will be first minister. 

Can it bo for the honour of the Government to have a man 
marked for corruption declared first minister? Can he bear 
the envy of having such a post? especially when he has already 

(1) The Dune to be supplied leems cyidenUy Mr. Walpole. 
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the places of two Paymasters, and a place for Us nnde, though 
a Tort. 

If he is 10 be in it {the treantry], is it reasonable be should 
makeaO the rest? 

The CoounissioDers of the Treasury have commonly been all 
niH of {Teat figure, and independent of one another, chose by 
ibe King's favouT. 

If the list of the Conunissioners of the Treasury in King 
William's time be looked over, it is plain ho chose men not 
likely to be of the same opinion ; in lung Charles's lime it was 
plainly so too. 

My lord Oxford vas the first commissioner that chose all his 
brethren, and it is plain what vas the ill consequence of givin;; 
him 80 nncoatroUedepoirer. 

If there be one or two in the commission vho are not of Mr. 
Walpole's choosing, tb^ cannot hinder any of his projects, so 
that they can do no harm; and can do no good but to inform 
the King of his a&irs. This is what Mr. Walpole vill endea- 
vour to prevent all he can. 




LETTERS 



WRITTEN BEFORE THE YEAR 1717. 



TO LADY 



Haying, like other undeserving people, avast opinion of my 
own merits, and some small faith in your sincerity, I believed 
it impossible you should forget me, and therefore very impu- 
dently expected a long letter from you this morning; but 
Heaven, which you know delights in abasing the proud, has, I 
find, decreed no such thing ; and notwithstanding my vanity 
and your vows, I begin to fancy myself forgotten; and this 
epistle comes, in humble manner, to kiss your hands and peti- 
tion for the scanty alms of one little visit, though never so short : 
pray. Madam, for God's sake, have pity on a poor prisoner — 
one little visit — so may God send you a fine husband, conti- 
nuance of beauty, etc.; but if you deny my request, and make 
a jest of my tenderness (which, between friendsj do think a little 

upon the ridiculous), I do vow never to ; but I had better 

not vow, for I shall certainly love you, do what you will — 
though I beg you would not tell some certain people of that 
fond expression, who will infaillibly advise you to follow the 
abominable maxims of, no answer, ill-treatment, and so forth, 
not considering that such conduct is full as base as beating a 
poor wretch who has his hands tied ; and mercy to the dis- 
tressed is a mark of divine goodness. Upon which godly 
consideration I hope you will afford a small visit to your dis- 
consolate M. PlEEREPORT. 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. (1) 

Aih Wednesday, 17M. 

This comes to inquire after your health in the first place T 
and if there be any hopes of the recovery of my diamcwd f If 

(1) lln. Wortlej was Anne WorUey, the second daughter of the Hod* 
oorable Sidney Woitlej MonUgu, the second son of th«|prst Lord Sand- 
wich, who, upon his marriage wiUi the only daughter aod heiress of Sir 
Francis Wonley, was obUged by Sir Francis's will to take his name. 
Mrs. Aooe 1/Vortley was the tavoorite sister of Edward Wortley Montagu, 
Esq. Lady Maiy'i husband. 
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not, I most contenl myself with reckoning it one of the morti- 
fications proper to this devout time, and it my serre for a 
motive of humiliation. Is not this the right lemper with which 
we ought W bear losses which ? 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

July SI, J709. 
How often, my dear Mrs. Wortlcy, must I assure you tliat 
joor letters are ever agreeable, and, beyond expression, wel- 
come to me? Depend upon it, that I reckon the correspondence 
TOa ftivovr me with, loo great a happiness, to neglect it ; there 
u no danger of your fault, I rather fear to grow troublcsomo 
by my acknowledgments. I will not believe you flatter me, I 
will look upon what you say as an obliging mairk of your par- 
tiality. How happy must I think myself ^en I fancy your 
friendship to me even great enough to overpower your judg- 
ment I I am afrtud this is one of the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, and I cannot be so very successful in so earnest and im- 
rrtant awish. This letter is excessively dull. Do you know 
b from my vast desire of pleasing you, as there is nothing 
It than for the voice to falter wlien people siiijj be- 
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hands ; I cannot bear to be accused of coldness by one vhom I 
shall love all my life. This will, perhaps, miscarry as the last 
did ; how unfortunate am I if it does I You will think I forget 
you, who are never out of my thoughts. You will fancy me 
stupid enough to neglect your letters, when they are the only 
pleasures of my solitude : in short, you will call me ungrateful 
and insensible, when I esteem you as I ought, in esteeming you 
above all the world. If I am not quite so unhappy as I imagine, 
and you do receive this, let me know it as soon as you can ; for 
till then I shall be in terrible uneasiness ; and let me beg you 
for the future, if you do not receive letters very constantly from 
me, imagine the post-boy killed, imagine the mail burnt, or 
some other strange accident; you can imagine nothing so im- 
possible as that I forget you, my dear Mrs. Wortley. ' I know no 
pretence I have to your good opinion but my hearty desiring 
it ; I wish I had that imagmation you talk of, to render me a 
fitter correspondent for you, who can write so well on every 
thing. 1 am now so much alone, I have leisure to pass whole 
days in reading, but am not at all proper for so delicate an em- 
ployment as choosing you books. Your own fancy will better 
direct you. My study at present is nothing but dictionaries and 
grammars. I am trying whether it be possible to learn with- 
out a master ; I am not certain (and dare hardly hope] I shall 
make any great progress; but I find the study so diverting, I 
am not only easy, but pleased with the solitude that indulges it. 
I forget there is such a placO as London, and wbh for no com- 
pany but yours. You see, my dear, in making my pleasures 
consist of these unfashionable diversions, I am not of the num- 
ber who cannot be easy out of the mode. I believe more follies 
are committed out of complaisance to the world, than in follow- 
ing ourown inclinations— Nature is seldom in the wrong, custom 
always ; it is with some regret I follow it in all the imperiinencies 
of dress ; the compliance is so trivial it comforts me; but I am 
amazed to see it consulted even in the most important occasions 
of our lives ; and that people of good sense in other things can 
make their happiness consist in the opinions of others, and sa- 
crifice every thing in the desire of appearing in fashion. I call 
all people who fall in love with furniture, clothes, and equipage, 
of thb number, and I look upon them as no less in the wrong 
than when they were five years old, and doated on shells, 
pebbles, and hobby-horses ; I believe you will expect this letter 
to be dated from the other world, for sure I am you never beard 
an inhabitant of this talk so before. I suppose you expect, 
too, I should conclude with begging pardon for this extreme 

lediouaaiulTerjiioaseiuiaJ letter; qoita contrary, I think yoa 
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will be obliged to me for it. I could not better show my great 
concern for your reproaching me with a neglect I knew myself 
innocent of, than proving myself mad in three pages. 

Hy sister says a great deal ^wut Mrs K. ; bat, besides my 
haTiog forgot it, the paper is at an end. 



TO THE LADY MARY PIERKEPONT. 

Augnit 201h, 1709. 

Deab Lady Mary vill pardon my vanity; ! could not forbear 
reading (o a Cambridge Doctor tbll was with me, a few of those 
lines that did not make me happy tlH this week: where you talk 
of dictionaries and grammars, he stopped me, and said, " llie 
reason why you had more wit than any man, was, that your 
mind had never been encumbered with any of these tedious 
authors ; that Cowley never submitted to the rules of grammar, 
and therefore excelled all of his own time in learning, as well as 
in wit; that without them, you would read with pleasure in two 
or three months ; but that if you persisted in the use of them, 
you would throw away your Latin in a year or two, and the 
commonwealth would have reason to mourn ; whereas if 1 
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and yet in spite of that too, your compliments would please. 
You may remember you once told me it was as easy to write 
kindly to a hobby-horse as to a woman, nay, or a man. I 
should know too how diverting a scene it is (I forgot where I 
met with it, but you can tell me) to make a ploughman sit on a 
throne, and fancy he is an eomeror. However, 't is a cheat so 
pleasing I cannot help indulging it; and to keep off the evil day 
as long as I can of being deceived, shall remain, with truth and 
passion, 

Yours, Anne Wortlby, 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

August 21, 1709. 

When I said it cost nothing to write tenderly, I believe I 
spoke of another sex; I am sure not of myself; 't is not in my 
power (I would to God it was I) to hide a kindness where I have 
one, or dissemble it where I have none. I cannot help an- 
swering your letter this minute, and telling you I infinitely love 
you, though, it may be, you '11 call the one impertinence, and 
the other dissimulation ; but you may think what you please of 
me, I must eternally think the same things of you. 

I hope my dear Mrs. Wortley's shewing my letter is in the 
same^rain as her compliments, all meant for raillery, and I am 
not to take it as a thing really so ; but I '11 give you as serious an 
answer as if 't was all true. 

When Mr. Cowley, and other people, (for I know several 
have learnt after the same manner,] were in places where they 
had opportunity of being learned by word of mouth, I don't see 
any violent necessity of printed rules; but being where from 
the top of the house to the bottom not a creature in it under- 
stands so much as even good English, without the help of a 
dictionary or inspiration, I know no way of attaining to any 
language. Despairing of the last, I am forced to make use of 
the other, though I do verily believe I shall return to London 
the same ignorant soul I went from it ; but the study is a present 
amusement. I must own I have vanity enough to fancy, if I 
bad any body with me, without much trouble perhaps I might 
read. 

What do you mean by complaining I never write to you in 
the quiet situation of mind I do to other people? My dear, 
people never write calmly, but when they write indifferently. 
That I shoiddever do so to you, I take to be entirely.impossible; 
I most Ini ihfaii very much pleased or inyery ^eat «£BijAv;^ti% 
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as you tellme of yonr friendship, or unVindly donbt mine : I can 
never allow even prndonceandsinccriiy to liiive nny tliiof; to do 
vilh one another, at least I have always found ii so in my-sclf, 
who being devoted to the one, had never the least linclure of 
the other. What I am nOw doing, is a very pood proof of what 
I say, 'tis a plain undeaignin"; troth, your friendship is the only 
happiness of my life ; and ivhenevcr 1 lose it, I have nothing to 
do bat to take one of my garters and search for a convenient 
beam. You see how absolutely necessary it is for me to pre- 
serre it. Prudence is at the very time saying to mo, "Arc you 
mad, you won't send this dull, tedious, insipid, long teller to 
Mrs. Worlley, will you? 'lis the direct way to tire out her 
patience ; if she serves you aa you deserve, she will first laugh 
very heartily, then tear the letter, and never ansvcr it, purely 
to avoid the plague of such another : fnW her good-naturo for 
ever resist her iudgmenl?"— 1 hearken to these counsels, I allow 
'em to bo good, and then — I act quite contrary : no consider- 
ation can hinder me from telling you, my dear dear Mrs. 
Wortloy, no body ever was so entirely, so faithfully yours as. 



I put in your lovers, for I don't allow it possible for a man to 
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which I always knew was hard to be obtained. I heartily wish 
those plains of Nottingham, that have given me all this pain, may 
be turned by some earthquake into mountains and rocks, that 
none of its rimlets may ever receive the tears, nor its breezes 
the sighs, of a lover; nay, let them be inaccessible both to man 
and beast. But how can my dearest Lady Mary think it so wild 
(though an unhappy] thought in mo to mention that race. You 
may easily recollect how either or another rallied yoa upon 
one you met last year in that field, or— where you dined to- 
gether after the diversion was over— well — ^henceforward I 
will have done with all jealous tricks. I did not imagine I could 
have paid so dearly for this— But henceforward I will not dare 
to speak, no, nor so much as to think, any thing of my dearest 
Lady Mary in a laughing way, nor will I ever presume to meddle 
with so high a subject as your pity to any of the other sex, 
which you outshine so far ; but shall be satisfied if I am ad- 
mitted into your lower entertainments, if I have the same rank 
among your admirers that your grammars and dictionaries 
have among your books ; if I serve only to assist you in pro- 
curing pleasures without the least hope of ever being able to 
give them.. Let me send you what stories I collect, which you 
will be sure to make diverting ; choose your ribbands and heads 
on which you will bestow the power of enchanting. I will be 
contented in transmitting to you the best rules I hear of ac- 
quiring languages, which, though it can't raise a genius already 
so high, yet may very much enlarge your dominions, by add- 
ing all that can possibly disobey you— the ignorant— who are 
taught to believe that learning is wit. Make what you will of 
me, 'tis enough that you own me to be 

Yours, A. WORTLET. 



TO MBS. WOBTLEY. 

August 21, 1700. 

I am infinitely obliged to yon, my dear Mrs. Wortley, for the 
wit, beauty, and other fine qualities, you so generously bestow 
upon me. Next to receiving them from Heaven, you are the 
person from whom I would choose to receive gifts and graces ; I 
am very well satisfied to owe them to your own delicacy of 
imaginaiion, which represents to you the idea of a fine lady, 
and you have good nature enough to fancy I am she. All this 
is mighty well, but you do not stop there, imagination is bound- 
less. After giving^e imaginary wit and beauty, you give me 
imaginary passions^ and you tell me I*mva\oN^\ VL\^ssi/<>& 
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a perfect sin of ignorance, for I don't so mach as know the 
nian's name: I have been studying these three hours, and 
cannot goau who you mean. I passed the days of Nottingham 
raceif Thorsby, vithout seeing or even wishing to see one of 
the sex. Now, if I am in love, I have very hard fortune to 
conceal it 80 industriously from my own knowledge, and yet 
disoxver it so much to other people. 'T is against all form to 
have such a passion as that, without giving one sigh for the 
matter. Pray tell me the name of him I love, that I may [qc- 
cordingtolbe laudable custom of lovers] sigh to the woods and 
groves hereabouts, and teach it to the echo. You see, being I 
am in love, I am willing to be bo .fa order and rule : I have 
been turning over God knows how many book^ to look for 
precedents. Recommend an example to me; and, above all, 
lot me know whether 'tis most proper to walk in the woods, 
encreasing the winds with my sighs, or to sit by a purling 
stream, swelling the rivulet with my tears ; may bo, both may 
do well in their turns : — but to be a minute serious, what do 
you mean by this reproach of inconstancy? I confess you give 
me several good qualities I have not, and I am ready to thank 
yoQ for them, but then you must not take away those few I 
have. No, I will never exchange lliera ; lake back the lieauiy 
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TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

Sept. 5, 1709. 

Mt dear Mrs. Wortley, as she has the entire power of rais- 
ing, can also, v^ith a word, calm my passions. The kindness 
of your last recompenses me for the injustice of your former 
letter; bat you cannot sure be angry at my little resentment. 
You have read that a man who, with patience, hears himself 
called heretic, can never be esteemed a good Christian. To 
be capable of preferring the despicable wretch you mention to 
Mr. Wortley, is as ridiculous, if not as criminal, as forsaking 
the Deity to worship a calf. Don't tell me any body ever had 
80 mean an opinion of my inclinations; 'tis among the number 
of those things I would forget. My tenderness is always built 
upon my esteem, and when the foundation perishes, it falls : 
I must own, I think it is so with every body— but enough of 
this: you tell me it was meant for raillery — was not the kind- 
ness meant so too? I fear I am too apt to think what is amuse- 
ment designed in earnest— no matter, 'tis for my repose to be 
deceived, and I will believe whatever you tell me. 

1 should be very glad to be informed of a right method, or 
whether there is such a thing alone, but am ah*aid to ask the 
question. It may be reasonably called presumption in a girl 
to have her thoughts that way. You are the only creature 
that I have made my confidante in that case: TU assure you, 
I call it the greatest secret of my life. Adieu^ my dear, the 
post stays, my next shall be longer. M. P. 



TO THE LADY MARY PIERREPONT. 

Sept. 15, 1709. 

It is as impossible for my dearest Lady Mary to utter a 
thought that can seem dull, as to put on a look that is not 
beautiful. Want of wit is a thought that those who envy you 
most would not be able to find in your kind compliments. To 
mo they seem perfect, since repeated assurances of your 
kindness forbid me to question their sincerity. You have often 
found that the most angry, nay, the most neglectful air you 
could put on, has made as deep a wound as the kindest; and 
these lines of yours, which you tax with dulhiess, (perhapa 
because they were not written when you were in a right hu- 
mour, or when your thoughts were elsewhere employed) are 
so far from deserving the imputation, that the very torn of 
vol. I. ^ 
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your expression, had I forgot the rest of yonr charms, would 
be safficieni to maVo me lament the only fault you have— your 
inconstancy. 

But upon second thonghts, how can this he a ^nlt? no— 
lis none, and yon are altogether perfect. 'Tis to this happy 
disposition of being* pleased with a variety of new ot^ccts, 
that we owe that wit of yours, which is so surprisinj; ; and to 
this alone I am indebted for the inexpressible delight in the 
present enjoyment of your favour ; and it would bo extravagant 
in me to call it either your fault or my misfortune. I wish the 
most happy person [1) now io being, whom. I have often dis- 
covered to be so, in spite of your an to hide it, may be as able 
to make this refieciion at the Nottint^am Race, as I, who am 
not subdued by so strong a passion of that sort [for Uinchin- 
broke air, from whence I am just come, has not so kind an in- 
fluence on all as upon Lord Sandwich). Such passions as those, 
There there is an object like I^dy Mary, leave no room for 
cool reflections ; and I wish he may not bo so far overcome by 
bis fears for the future, as to forgot what a favourite of fortune 
he is in the present position of so great a bliss. You will want 
to know how this race comes into my head. This coaniry, 
out of which many go thither, affords no other tittle utile at 
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(1) TO THE LOBD BISHOP OF SAUSBCRT. 

[win BU TRAMLATIOII W incriTi:!.} 

l9lj 20, ITia. 
Mt Lou,— Your hours are so well employed, I fcai^ly 
dare oftr yoa this iriBe to look over ; bat iben, so veil am I 
acqnainted with the sveetneu of temper which acconpaniea 
your leuDiag. I dare ever assore myself of a pardon. Ytm 
have already forgiven me greater impertinendes, and conde- 
scended yet farther in giviiie ™e instructions, and bestowing 
•oine of yooT minnies in leaching me. This surprising htt- 
miliiy ha« all the effect it onght to have on my heart ; I am 
sensible of the gratitade ! owe to so moch goodness, and how 
Bnch I am ever Iwund to be your servant. Here is the work 
of one week of my solitude — by the many faults in it your 
Lordship will easihr believe I spent no more time upon it ; it 
was hardly finished when I was obliged to be{;in my journey, 
and I had not leisure to write it over again. — You have it here 
without any corrections, with all its blots and errors ; I eiw 
deavotrred at no beauty of style, but to keep as literally as 1 
could to the sense of the author. My only intention in pr^ 
smting it, is to ask your Lordship whether I have understood 
EpictetusT The foorth chnpter particularly, I am afiraid I 
have mistaken. I^ety and greatness of soul set you above all 
misfortunes that can happen to yourself, except the calumnies 
of false tongues ; but that same piety which renders what hap- 
pens to yourself indifferent to you, yet softens the natural com- 
passion in your temper to the greatest degree of tenderness 
for the interests of the Church, and the liberty and welfare 
of your country; the steps that are now made towards the 
destruction of both, the apparent danger wo are in, the mani- 
Test growth of injustice, oppression, and hypocrisy, cannot do 
otherwise than give your Lordship those hours of sorrow, 
which, did not your fortitude of soul, and refiections from re- 
ligion and philosophy, shorten, would add to the Djttiooal 
misfortancs, by injuring the henlth of so great a supporter of 
oar sinking liberties. I ought to ask pardon for this difires- 
sion ; it is more proper for me in this place to say somcihiog 
to excuse an address that looks so very presuming. My sex 
is usually forbid studies of this nature, and folly reckoned so 
much our proper sphere, that wo arc sooner pardoned any 
excesses of that, than the least pretensions to readmg or good 
•enae. We are permitted no books but such asteodtolbe 
(1) Dr. GIltaH Bomet. 
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weakening and eGfeminating of the mind. Out natural defects 
are every way indulged, and it is looked upon as in a degrcr. 
criminal to improve our reason, or fancy we have any. ^\'c 
are tanght to place all our art in adorntn<; our outward forms, 
and permitted, vithoat reproach, to carry that custom even 
to extravagancy, while our minds are entirety neglected, and, 
by disose of refleclions, filled with nothing but the triflinj; ob- 
jectt our eyes are daily enierlained wilh. This cuslom, so 
long established and industriously upheld, makes it even ridi- 
cnlons to go out of the common road, and forces one lo find 
■8 many excuses, as if it were a thing altogether criminal not 
to play the fool in concert with other women of quality, whose 
birth and leisure only serve to render them the most useless 
And moat worthless part of the creation. There is hardly a 
character in the world more despicable, or more liable to 
oniversal ridicule, than that of a learned woman ; those words 
imply, according to the received sense, a talking, impertinent, 
vain, and conceited creature. I believe nobody will deny that 
learning may have this effect, but it must be a very super- 
ficial degree of it. Erasmus was certainly a man of great 
learning, and good sense, and he seems to have my opinion of 
it;'ivhen he says, Famina qua? rrre sapil, non videlur 
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t'other extreme. I have made my excuses alceady too long, 
and will conclude in the words of Erasmus, Vulgus sentit 
quod lingua Latina rum convenit fixminis, quia parum facii 
ad tuendam illarum pudicitiamf quoniam rarum et insolitum 
estf foeminam scire Latinamy atiamen consuetudo omnium 
malar um rerum magistra. Decorum est fceminam in Ger-^ 
mania natam discere Gallice^ ut loquatur cum his qui sciuni 
Gallice, cur igitur habetur indecorum discere Latine, ut quo^ 
tidie confabulelur cuni tot autoribus tarn facundis, tam eru^ 
ditis, tam sapientibus, tam fidis consultoribus. Certe miki 
quantulumcunque cerebri est, malim in bonis studiis consu^ 
mere, quam in precibus sine mente dictis, in pernoctibus con^ 
liviis, in exhauriendis capacibus pateris, etc. 

I have tired your Lordship, and too long delayed to sub- 
scribe myself 

Your Lordship's most respectful and obliged 

M. PiEaEBPomr. 



TO LADY MARY PIERREPONT. 

1710. 

Dear Lady Mary grows very cool. If I could write a huU'- 
dredth part as well as you^ I should dispatch thcpostas often 
as I do the coachman to St. James's; but as it is, you/irill e^ 
change pearl for glass, and I shall think mine well bestowed. 
I am ]ust come into the country, where I have met with no- 
thing but whatyou havjeiin perfection ; and could I have any 
part of your imagination, I should write perpetually. I am 
now in the room with an humble servant of yodts, who is ar- 
guing so hotly about marriage, that 1 can Hot go on with my 
letter : I sboidd be very glad to bring you into the argiw^nt, 
being sure you would soon convince us in what distufbs^so 
many. Every body seeks bapphicss ; but though every body 
has a different taste, yet all pursue money, wMbh makes peo- 
ple choose great wigs because diair naij^bour sinks uhder 
them, and they dac^ not be out of die fashion. But you have 
dared to have wit joined with beauty, a thiog woMnch opt of 
fashion, that we fly after you with' as much intereetedniiii as 
we see the birds do when one superiorcomes near them. If 
you would give me a receipt how. to divert ynu, I would try 
to practice it, b^t findnt impossiHe to be pleas^ with myself 
or with any thing I do. Send me word what books to read, etc. 

Yours ever, AmE TffOMlhMY. 



TO URS. WORTLEY. 



I BXTniB yon a thousand thanks, my dear, for so agreeable 
an entertainment as your letter in our cold climate, where the 
sun appears unwillingly — Wii it as wonderfully pleasing as a 
■on-shiny day ; and, to speak poetically, Phoebus is very spar- 
ing of all his favours. 1 fancied your letter an emblem of 
yourself: in some parts I found tlie softness of your voice, and 
in others the vivacity of your eyes : you are to expect no re- 
tnm but humble and hearty thanks, yet 1 can't forbear cnier- 
tainmg you with our Vork lovers. (Strange monsters you'll 
thinkt love being as much forced up here as melons.) In the 
first form of these creatures, is even Mr. Vanbrug. Heaven, 
DO doubt, compassiooatiag our dulhiess, has inspired bim with 
auftssioD that nukes us all ready to die with laughing : 'tis cre- 
i!D>ly reported that he is endeavouring at the honourable 
state of matrimony, and vows to lead a sinful life no more. 
Whether pure htdioess inspires his mind, or dotage turns his 
brains, is hard to fiod. 'Tis certain he keeps Monday and 
Thursday market (assembly day) constantly; and for those 
that dofl'i reijard worldly muck, there's eitraorditiary {joixl 
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omitted nothing to make yourself so easy, having strore to kin 
me by nef,lect: but destiny triumphs over all your efforts; 
I am yet in the land of the living, and still yours. M. p! 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

May 9, 1707. 

I HOPE, my dear Mrs. Wortley, that yon are so just to me, 
to beheve I could not leave the town without seeing you; but 
very much against my own inclination, I am now at Thorsby, 
Our journey has been very bad; but, in my opinion, the worst 
part of it was— going from you. I hope you intend to be kind- 
er to me this summer, than you were the last. There needs 
nothing to keep up the remembrance of you in my heart ; but 
I would not think of you, and think you forget me. Farewell, my 
dear. My letter should be longer, if it were possible to make 
It so without repetition ; but I have already told you I love you, 
and implored you not to forget me, which (as I hope to breathe] 
is all I have to say. M. P. 

TO E. WORTLEY MONTAGU, ESQ. (1) 

No date. 

Pemulps you '11 be surprized at this letter ; I have had many 
debates with myself before I could resolve upon it. I know 
it is not acting in form, but I do not look upon you as I do upon 
the rest of the world, and by what I do for youy you are not 
to judge of my manner of acting with others. You are brother 
to a woman I tenderly loved ; my protestations of friendship 
are not like other peoplc*s, I never speak but what I mean, 
and when I say I love, *tis for ever. I had that real concern 
for Mrs. Wortley, I look with some regard on every one that 
is related to her. This and my long acquaintance with you 
may in some measure excuse what I am doing. I am sur- 
prized at one of the Tailers you send me ; is it possible to have 
any sort of esteem for a person one believes capable of having 
such trifling inclinations? Mr. Bickerstaff has very wrong no- 
tions of our sex. I can say there are some of us that despise 
charms of show, and all the pageantry of greatness, perhaps 
with more ease than any of the philosophers. In contemning 
the world, they seem to take pains to contemn it ; we despis^ it, 

(I) A remarkible leUer, prolMbly the first she cTer wrote to him. 
There is a copy of it in his bandwriling ; it appean by it that his sister 
was then dead. 
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wilhont taking the pains to read lessons of moraUty to make us 
do it. At least I know I have always looked upon it wiih con- 
tempt, inthout beiog at the eipent^e of one serious reflection 
to obUge me to it. I carry the matter yet further ; was 1 to 
cbooM of 20001. a year or twenty thousand, the first would be 
my choice. There is something of an unavoidable embarrai in 
making what is called a great figure in the world; (iJ) takes 
off from the happiness of life ; I hale the noise and hurry in- 
separable from great estates and titles, and look u|>on both as 
blessings which ought only to be given to fools, for 'tis only to 
them that they are blessings. The pretty fellows you speak 
of, I ova entertain me sometimes ; but is it impossible lo be 
diverted with what one despises 7 I can laugh at a puppot- 
ahow, and at the same time know there is nothing in it worth 
my attention or regard. General notions are generally wrong. 
Iterance and folly are thought the best foundations for virtue, 
as if not knowing what a good wife is was necessary to make 
one 80. I confess that can never be my way of reasoning: as I 
always forgive an injury when I think it not done out of ma- 
lice, I can never think myself obJitfed. by what is done without 
design. Give me leave to say ii, ( I know it sounds vain, ) I 
know how to make a man of sense happy ; but then that man 
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TO E. WORTLEY MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Reading over your letter as fast as ever I could,, and an- 
swering it with the same ridiculous precipitation, I findf one part 
of it escaped my sight, and the other I mistook in several 
places. Yours was dated the 10th of August; it came not 
hither till the 20th: you say something of a packet-boat, etc., 
\vhich makes me uncertain whether you 'U receive my letter, 
and frets me heartily. Kindness, you say, would be your de- 
struction. In my opinion, this is something corftradictory to 
some other expressions. People talk of being in love just as 
widows do of affliction. Mr. Steele has observed, in one of 
his plays, " that the most passionate among them have always 
calmness enough to drive a hard bargain with the ulpholders." 
I never knew a lover that would not willingly secure his in- 
terest as well as his mistress; or, if one must be abandoned, 
had not the prudence, among all his distractions, to consider, 
that a woman was but a woman, and money was a thing of 
more real merit than the whole sex put together. Your letter 
is to tell me, you should think yourself undone, if you married 
me ; but if I would be so tender as to confess I should break 
my heart if you did not, vben you 'd consider whether you 
would or no ; but yet you hoped you should not. I take this 
to be the right interpretation of— ^even your kindness can't 
destroy me of a sudden— I hope I am not in your power — I 
would give a good deal to be satisfied, etc. 

As to writing— that any woman would do who thought she 
writ well. Now I say, no woman of common good sense would. 
At best, 'tis but doing a silly thing well, and I think it is much 
better not to do a silly thing atall. You compare it to dressing. 
Suppose the comparison just: — perhaps the Spanish dress 
would become my face very well; yet the whole town would 
condemn me for the highest extravagance if I went to.courtin 
it, though it improved me to a miracle. There are a thousand 
things, not ill in themselves, which custom makes unfit to be 
done. This is to convince you I am so far from applauding 
my own conduct, my conscience flies in my face every time I 
think on 't. The generality of the world have a great indul- 
gence to their own follies: without being a jot wiser than my 
neighbours, I have the peculiar misfortune to knoiv* and con- 
demn all the wrong things 1 do. 

You beg to know whether I would not be out of humour. 
Tho expression is modest enough ; but that is not what you 
mean. In saying I could be easy, I hare already said I sIlqiM 
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not be out of hnmoDr ; but yoa would have me say I am rio- 
lenlly in love ; tbat is, findin|> you (hinli better of me thau you 
desire, you would have me give you a just cause lo contemn 
me. I doabt much vhether there is a creature in the world 
humble enough to do that. I should not think you more un- 
reaMMuUe if you were in love with my face, and asked me to 
disfigure it to make you easy. I have heard of some nuns that 
made use of that expedient to secure their own happiness; but, 
uiongst all the popish saints and martyrs, I never read of one 
vhoM charity was sublime enough lo make themselves de- 
formed, or ridiculous, lo restore their lovers to j>eace and 
quietness. In short, if nothing can content you but despising 
me heartily, I am afraid I shall be always so barbarous as to 
wish you may esteem me as long as you live. M. P. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I INTBirDED to make mi answer to your letter ; it was some- 
thing very ungratefal, and I resolved to give over all thoughts 
of you. I could easily have performed that rescdrv some time 
ago, but then you took pains to please me: noir you have 
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wmt of sinoerily and generosity. To conTinee yon of joor 
mistake, I 'U sbow joa ^ last extremes of both. 

While I foolisUj fimded you loved me, (which I confess I 
bad never amj great reason for, more thui that I wished it,) 
there is no condition of life I could not have been happy in 
with you, 80 very much I liked you— I might say loved, since it 
is the last thing I'll ever say to you. This is telling you sin- 
cerely my greatest weakness ; and now I will oblige you with 
a new proof of generosity— I *11 never see yon more. - I shall 
avoid all public places ; and this is the last letter I shall send. 
If you write, be not displeased if I send it back unopened. I 
shall force my inclinations to oblige yours ; and remember 
that you have told me I could not oblige you more than by re* 
fusing yon. Had I intended ever to see you again, I durst 
not have sent this letter. Adieu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I TBODCMBT to retum no answer to your letter, but I find I am 
not so wise as I thought myself. I cannot forbear filing my 
mind a little on that expression, though perhaps the only in- 
sincere one in your whole letter— I would die to be secure of 
your heart, though b«t for a moment:— were this but true, 
what is there I would not do to secure youT 

1 win state the case to you as plainly as I can; and then ask 
yourself, if you use me well. I have showed, in every action 
of my life, an esteem for you, that at least challenges a grateful 
regard. I have trusted my reputation in your hands; 1 have 
made no scruple of giving you, under my own hand, an as- 
surance of my friendship. After all this, 1 exact nothing from 
you : if yo« find it inconvenient for your affairs to take so small 
a fortune, I desire you to sacrifice nothing to me ; I pretend no 
tie upon your honour : but, in recompence for so clear and 
so dUnnterested a proceeding, must 1 ever receive injuries and 
in usage? 

I have not the usual pride of my sex ; I can bear being told 

I am in the wrong, but tell it me gently. Perhaps I have 
been indiscreet ; I came young into the hurry of the world ; 
a great innocence and an undesigning gaiety may possibly have 
been construed coquetry and a desire of being followed, 
though never meant by me. 1 cannot answer for the obser- 
vations that may be made on me : all who are malicious attack 
the careless and defenceless : I own myself to be both. I 
know not anythingi can say more to show my perfect dsm:^ 
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of pleasing yoa and making you easy, than to proffer to be con- 
fined with you in vhat manner you pleased. Would any wo- 
man but me renounce all the world for one 1 or would any 
man bnt yon be inseaeible of such a proof of sincerity 1 H. P. 



TO. E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I HATE this minute received your two letters. I know not 
how to direct to you, whether to London, or the country ; or 
if in the country, to Durham, or Woriley. 'Tis very likely 
yoD'll never receive this. I hazard a great deal if it fails into 
other hands, and 1 wrote for all thaL I wish with all my soul 
I thought as you do ; 1 endeavour to convince myself by your 
argumenis, and am sorry my reason is so obstinate, not to be 
deluded into an opinion, that 'tis impossible a man can esteem 
a woman. 1 suppose 1 should then be very easy at your 
thoughts of me ; 1 should thank you for the vit and beauty you 
give me, and not be angry at the folly and weaknesses; but, 
10 my mfinite affliction, I can believe neither one nor t'other. 
One part of my character is not so good, nor t'other so bad, 
as you fancy ii. Should wc ever live tof[eihor, you would bu 
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people are tied for life, 'tis their mutual interest not to grow 
weary of one another. If I had all the personal charms 
that I want, a hce is too slight a foundation for happiness. 
You would be soon tired with seeing every day the same 
thing. Where you saw nothing else, you would have leisure 
to remark all the defects; which would increase in propor- 
tion as the novelty lessened, which is always a great charm. 
I should have the displeasure of seeing a coldness, which, 
though I could not reasonably blame you for, being involun- 
tary, yet it would render me uneasy ; and the more, because 
I know a love may be revived, which absence, inconstancy, 
or even infidelity, has extinguished ; but there is no return- 
ing from a digoHit given by satiety. 

I should not choose to live in a crowd : I could be very 
well pleased to be in London, without making a great figure, 
or seeing above eight or nine agreeable people. Apart- 
ments, table, etc., are things that never come into my head. 
But I will never think of any thing without the consent of my 
family, and advise you not to fancy a happiness in entire soli- 
tude, which you would find only fancy. 

Make no answer to this, if you can like me on my own 
terms. 'Tis not to me you must make the proposals : if not, 
to what purpose is our correspondence ? 

However, preserve me your friendship, which I think of 
with a great deal of pleasure, and some vanity. If ever you 
see me married, I flatter myself youll see a conduct you 
would not be sorry your wife should imitate. M. P. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I AM going to comply with your request, and write with all 
the plainness I am capable of. I know what may be said 
upon such a proceeding, but am sure you will not say it. 
Why should you always put the worst construction upon my 
words ? Believe me what you will, but do not believe I can 
be ungenerous or ungrateful. I wish I could tell you what 
answer you will receive from some people, or upon what 
terms. If my opinion could sway, nothing should displease 
you. Nobody ever was so disinterested as I am. I would not 
have to reproach myself (I don't suppose you would) that I 
had any ways made you uneasy in your circum^nces. Let 
me beg vou (which I do with the utmost sincerity) only to con- 
sider yourself in this affair ; and since I am so unfortunate to 
have nothing in my oun disposal, do not think I have any band 
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1 shall be aneaiy till I kmnr thb » eona to yoa. I have 
tried 10 write plably ; I kaow MX iriHt oae cu lay iMre upon 
Daoer. M-P- 



TO E. W. HONTAGV, ESQ. 

InnD I do not at aB mmder that abaeoee, and nrietj of 
new ficea, ahoold make yon fin^ nw ; bat I am a little sur- 
prized at your curioshy to know what passes in ny heart, (a 
thing whdly insi^ificant to yaa,) except yon propose lo your- 
self a {Meca of iU-natored mashcllon, fai finding ne very much 
diaqmeied. Pray vhicfa way wonl^ yoa see Into my heart T 
You can frame no gnesses about it mm either my speaVing or 
writing; and supposing I should attempt to show it yon, Iknow 
no other way. 

I begin to be tired of my hnntHly : I bare carried my com- 
plaisances to you forther than I ought. You make new scru- 
ples : you have a grrat deal of ^mcy ; and your distrusts being 
aD of your own making, are more immovable than if there were 
some real ground for them. Onr aunts and grandmothers 
ahrayi tell us that men are a sort of animals, that if erer they 
are constant, 'tis only where they are ill used. Twas a kind 
<rf paradox I could never believe : experience has taught me 
the truth of it. You are the first I ever had a correspondence 
with, and I thank God 1 have done with it, for all my life. Yoa 
needled not to have told me yon are not what yon have been : 
oae most ba stupid not to find a diflbmce in your letiera. 
You seem, in one part of yoor last, to excuse yourself from 
hartag done me my inju? in ptAat of fortune. Do I aocoae 
yoa of any f 

Ihtraaotapkiti toO^nauiylaiieerirliliyoi. Ttoany 
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yoa are not yet determined : let me determine for yon, and 
save you the trouble of writing again. Adieu for ever : make 
no answer. I wish among the variety of acquaintance, you 
may find some one to please you ; and can*t help the vanity of 
thinking, should you try them all, you won*t find one that will 
be so sincere in their treatment, though a thousand more de- 
serving, and every one happier. 'Tis a piece of vanity and 
injustice I never forgive in a woman, to delight to give pain ; 
what must I think of a man that takes pleasure in making me 
uneasy? After the folly of letting you know it is in your power, 
I ought in prudence to let this go no farther, except I thought 
you had good nature enough never to make use of that power. 
I have no reason to think so : however, I am willing, you see, 
to do you the highest obligation 'tis possible for me to do; 
that is, to give you a fair occasion of being rid of me. M. P. 



TO £. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

20 Mar. 

Though your letter is far from what I expected, having 
once promised to answer it, with the sincere account of my 
inmost thoughts, I am resolved you shall not find me worse 
than my word, which is, whatever you may think, inviolable. 

*Tis no affectation to say, that I despise the pleasure of 
pleasing people whom I despise ; all the fine equipages that 
shine in the ring never gave me another thought, than either 
picy or contempt for the owners, that could place happiness in 
attracling the eyes of strangers. Nothing touches me with 
satisfaction but what touches my heart, and I should find more 
pleasure in the secret joy I should feel, at a kind expression 
from a friend I .esteemed, than at the admiration of a whole 
play-house, or the envy of those of my own sex, who could not 
attain to the same number of jewels, fine clothes, etc. suppos- 
ing I was at the very summit of this sort of happiness. 

You may be this friend if you please : did you really esteem 
me, had you any tender regard for me, 1 could, I think, pass my 
life in any station, happier with you, than in all the grandeur of 
the world with any other. You have some humours, that 
would be disagreeable to any woman that married with an in- 
tention of finding her happiness abroad. That is not my re- 
solution. If I marry, I propose to myself a retirement ; there 
is few of my acquaintance I should ever wish to see again ; 
and the pleasing one, and only one, is the way in which I de- 
sign to please myself. Happiness is the natural design of all 
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the world ; nnd every thing -we see done, is meant in order fo 
attain il. Uy imagination places il in Triondsliip. By friend- 
ship, I mean an entire communication oF thoughts, vishes, in- 
terests, and pleasures, being undivided ; a mutual esteem, 
Thich naturally carries vith it a pleasing sweetness of con- 
versation, and terminates in the desire of making one or 
another happy, without being forced to run into visiis, noise, 
and hurry, which serve rather to trouble, liian compose ihe 
thoughts of any reasonable creature. Tlierc are few capable 
of a friendship such as I have described, and 'tis necessary 
for the generality of the world to be taken up with trifles. 
Carry a fine lady or a fine gentleman out of town, and they 
know no more what to say. To take from them plays, operas, 
and fashions, is taking away all iheir topics of discourse ; and 
they know not how to form their thoughts on any other sub- 
jects, "^hey know very well what it is to be admired, but arc 
perfectly ignorant of what it is to be loved. I take you (o 
have sense enough, not to think this science romantic; 1 rather 
choose to use the word iricndship, than love ; because in the 
general sense that word is spoke, it signifies a passion rather 
founded on fancy than reason: and when 1 say iriendship, I 
mean a mixture of friendship and esteem, and which a long 
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I 

TO LADY MARY PIERREPONT. 

Saturday MorDlog^. 

Every time you see me, gives me a fresh proof of your not 
caring for me: yet I beg you will meet me once more. How 
could you pay me that great compliment of your loving the 
country for life, when you would not stay with me a few 
minutes longer. Who is the happy man you went to? I 
agree with you, I am often so dull, I cannot explain my 
meaning ; but will not own that the expression was so very 
obscure, when I said if I had you, I should act against my 
opinion. Why need I add, I see what is best for me, I 
condemn what I do, and yet I fear I must do it. If you 
can*t find it out, that you are going to be unhappy, ask your 
sister, who agrees with you in every thing else, and she will 
convince you of your rashness in this. She knows you don't 
care for me, and that you will like me less and less every 
year ; perhaps every day of your life. You may, with a little 
care, please another as well, and make him less timorous. It 
is possible I too may please some of those that have but little 
acquaintance ; and if I should be preferred by a woman, for 
being the first among her companions, it would give me as 
much pleasure as if I were the first man in the world. Think 
again, and prevent a misfortune from falling on both of us. 

When you are at leisure, I shall be as ready to end all, as I 
was last night, when I disobliged one, that will do me hurt, by 
crossing his desires, rather than fail of meeting you. Had I 
imagined you could have left me, without finishing, I had not 
seen you. Now you have been so free before Mrs. Steele. (1) 
you may call upon her, or send for her, to-morrow, or next 
day. Let her dine with you, or go to visit shops. Hide Park, 
or other diversions. You may bring her home, I can be in 
the house, reading, as I often am, though the master is abroad. 
If you will have her visit you first, I will get her to go to- 
morrow. I think a man, or a woman, is under no engagement 
till the writings are sealed ; but it looks like indiscretion, even to 
begin a treaty, without a probability of concluding it. When 
you hear of all my objections to you, and to myself ^ you will 
resolve against me. Last night you were much upon the r&« 
serve: I see you can never be thoroughly intimate with me; 
'tis because you have no pleasure in it. You can be easy, and 
complaisant, as you have sometimes told me ; but never think 
that enough to make me easy, unless you refuse me. 

(i) Tbo wife of Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) 9leele. 
VOL. I. % 
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Write a line this evening, or early to-morrow. If I don't 
speak plain, do you understand what I write? Tell me how to 
mend the stile, if the fault is in thai. IF the characters are not 
plain, 1 can easily mend them. I always comprehend your 
eipressions, but Tonid give a {rreat deal to know vhat passes 
in yonr heart. 

In jon I mi^ht possess youlii, beauty, and all things that 
can charm. It is possible that Ihey may strike me less, after 
a time ; but I may then consider 1 have once enjoyed itiem in 
perfection ; that ihey vould faave decayed as soon in any other. 
You see this is not your case. You will think you mij^ht have 
been happier. Never cn[;age with a man, unless you propose 
to yourself the highest satisfaction from him and none other. 
E. W. Montagu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Tuesday, 10 o'clof k. 
I All in pain about the letter I sent you this morning : I fear 
yoQ should think, after what I have said, you cannot, in point 
of honour, break off with me. Be not scrupulous oo that arti- 
cle, nor affect to make me break first, to eicuse your doing it. 
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it, there wore so many things in yours to put me out of hu- 
mour. Thus, you see, it was on no design to repair any thing 
that offended you. You only show me how industrious you are 
to find faults in me ;— why will you not suffer me to be pleased 
with you ? 

I would see you if I could (though perhaps it may be wrong); 
but, in the way that I am here, 'tis impossible. I can't come 
to town, but in company with my sister-in-law ; I can carry her 
nowhere, but where she pleases ; or, if I could, I would trust 
her wiih nothing. I could not walk out alone, without giving 
suspicion to the whole family ; should I be watched, and seen 
to meet a man— judge of the consequences I 

You speak of treating with my father, as if you believed he 
would come to terms afterwards. I will not suffer you to re- 
main in the thought, however advantageous it might be to me; 
I will deceive you in nothing. I am fully persuaded he will 
never hear of terms afterwards. You may say, 'tis talking 
oddly of him. I can't answer to that ; but 'tis my real opinion, 
and I think I know him. You talk to me of estates, as if I was 
the most interested woman in the world. Whatever foults I 
may have shown in my life. I know not one action of it that 
ever proved me mercenary. I think there cannot be a greater 
proof to the contrary than my treating with you, where I am 
to depend entirely upon your generosity, at the same time that 
1 may have settled on me 500/. per annum pinmoney, and a 
considerable jointure, in another place; not to reckon that I 
may have by his temper what command of his estate I please ; 
and with you 1 have nothing to pretend to. I do not, however, 
make a merit to you ; money is very little to me, because all 
beyond necessaries I do not value, that is to be purchased by 
ic. If tlie man proposed to me had 10,000/. per annum, and 
I was sure to dispose of it all, I should act just as I do. I have 
in my life known a good deal of show, and never found myself 
the happier for' it. 

In proposing to you to follow the scheme proposed by that 
friend, I think 'tis absolutely necessary for both our sakes. I 
would have you want no pleasure which a single life would 
afford you. You own you think nothing so agreeable. A wo- 
man that adds nothing to a man's fortune ought not to take 
from his happiness. If possible, I would add to it ; but I will 
not take from you any satisfaction you could enjoy without 
me. On my own side, I endeavour to form as right a judgment 
of the temper of human nature, and of my own in particular, 
as I am capable of. I would throw off all partiality and pas- 
sion, and be cahn in my opinion. Almost all people are apt to 
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ran into a mislale, that when they once feel or give a pas- 
BJon, there needs nothing to enterlain it. .This mistake makes, 
in the number of women that inspire even violent passions, 
hardly one preserve one after possession. If tvo marry, our 
happiness must consist in loving one another ; 'tis principally 
my concern to think of the most probable method of making 
that love eternal. You object against living in London ; I am 
not fond of it myself, and readily give it up to you; though 1 
am asnired there needs more art lo keep a fondness alive in 
solitude, where it generally preys upon itself. There is one 
article absolutely necessary — to be ever beloved, one must be 
ever agreeable. There is no such thing as being agreeable, 
without a thorough good humour, a natural sweetness of 
temper, enlivened by cheerfulness. Whatever natural funds of 
gaiety one is born with, 'tis necessary to be entertained with 
agreeable objects. Any body, capable of tasting pleasure, 
when they confine themselves to one place, should take care 
'tis the place in the world the most agreeable. Whatever you 
may now think, (now, perhaps, you have some fondness for 
me,) though your love should continue in its full force, ihtTo 
are hours when the most beloved mistress would be trouble- 
some. People are not for ever (nor is it in human nature 
that they should be) disposed to be fond; you would be gliid 
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where we are. I have nothing to do in London; and 'tis in- 
difFerent to me if I never see it more. I know not how to 
answer your mentioning; p^allantry, nor in what sense to un- 
derstand you ; whoever I marry, when I am married, I re- 
nounce all things of the kind. I am willing to abandon all 
conversation but yours ; I will part with any thing for you, 
but you. I will not have you a month, to lose you for the rest 
of my life. If you can pursue the plan of happiness begun 
with your friend, and take me for that friend, I am ever yours, 
I have examined my own heart whether I can leave every 
thing for you ; I think I can : if I change my mind, you shall 
know before Sunday ; after that I will not change my mind. 
If 'tis necessary for your afEairs to stay in England, to assist 
your father in his business, as I suppose the time will be short, 
I would be as little injurious to your fortune as I can, and 
I will do it. But I am still of opinion nothing is so likely to 
make us both happy, as what I propose. I foresee I may break 
with you on this point, and I shall certainly be displeased with 
myself for it, and wish a thousand times that I had done 
whatever you pleased ; but, however., I hope I shall always 
remember, how much more miserable, than any thing else 
would make me, should I be, to live with you, and to 
please you no longer. You can be pleased with nothing when 
you are not pleased with your wife. One of the Spectators is 
Tery just, that says, a man ought always to be upon his guard 
a^gainst spleen and a too severe philosophy ; a woman, against 
levity and coquetry. If we go to Naples, I will make no ac- 
quaintance there of any kind, and you will be in a place where 
a variety of agreeable objects will dispose you to be ever pleas- 
ed. If such a thing is possible, this will secure our erierlasting 
happiness ; and I am ready to wait on you without leaving a 
thought behind me. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ., 

I AM going to write you a plain long letter. What I have al- 
ready told you is nothing but the truth. I have no reason to 
believe that I am going to be oAierwise confined than by my 
duty; but I, that know my own mind, know that is enough to 
make me miserable. I see all the misfortune of marrying 
where it is impossible to love ; I am going to confess a weak- 
ness may perhaps add to your contempt of me. I wanted 
courage to resist at first the will of my relations ; but, as every 
day added to my fears, those, at last, gre^ ftUou^ ^tk^o^ v^ 
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make aie venture the disobliging ihcni. A harsh word always 
damps m; spirits to a degree of silencing all I liave to say. I 
knev the folly of my own temper, and took the method of wri- 
ting 10 the disposer of me. I said every thing in this letter I 
thouglit proper to move him, and proffered, in atonement for 
not marrying whom he would, never to marry at all. He did 
not think fit to answer this letter, but sent for me to him. He 
told me he was very much surprised that I did not depend on 
fais judgment for my future happiness; that he knew nothing I 
had to complain of, etc. ; that he did not doubt I had some 
Otber fancy in my head, which encouraged me to this dis- 
obedienw r hut he assured me, if I refused a settlement he had 
provided for me, he gave mo his word, whatever proposals 
irere made him, he would never so much as enter into a treaty 
irilh any other; (hat, if I founded any hopes upon his death, I 
gfaoold find myself mistaken, he never intended to leave me any 
th^ but an anauityof hOOl. per annum ; that, though another 
VOnld proceed in this manner after I had given so jusl a pre~ 
tence for it, yet be had (ho goodness to leave my destiny yet ia 
my own cltoiGa, aad at the same time commanded me to commu- 
nicate my design to my relations, and ask their advice. ^Vs 
hurd as this may sound, it did not uhock my rosoluliun ; I was 
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spoke this in a manner hindered my answering. I retired to 
my chamber, where I writ a letter to let him know my aversion 
to the man proposed was too great to be overcome^ that I should 
be miserable beyond all things could be imagined, but I was in 
his hands, and he might dispose of me as he thought fit. He 
was perfectly satisfied with this answer, and proceeded as if I 
had given a wiUing consent. — I forgot to tell you, he named 
you, and said, if I thought that way, I was very much mistaken ; 
that if he had no other engagements, yet he would never have 
agreed to your proposals, having no inclination to see his grand- 
children beggars. 

I do not speak this to alter your opinion, but to show the ia- 
probability of his agreeing to it. I confess I am entirely of your 
mind. I reckon it among the absurdities of custom that a nan 
must be obliged to settle his estate on an eldest son, beyond tais 
power to recall, whatever he proves to be, and make himself 
unable to make happy a younger child that may deserve to bo 
so. If I had an estate myself, I should not make such ridiculous 
settlements, and I cannot blame you for being in the right. 

I have told you all my affairs with a plain sincerity. I have 
avoided (o move your compassion, and I have said nothing of 
wiiat I suffer ; and I have not persuaded you to a treaty^ which 
I am sure my family will never agree to. I can have no for- 
tune without an entire obedience. 

Whatever your business is, may it end to your satisfaction. 
I think of the public as you do. As little as that is a woman's 
care, it may be permitted into the number of a woman's fears. 
But, wretched as I am, I have no more to fear for myself. I 
have siill a concern for my friends, I am in pain for your danger. 
I am far from taking ill what you say, I never valued myself as 

the daughter of ; and ever despised those that esteemed 

me on that account. With pleasure I could barter all that, and 
change to be any country gcntleman*s daughter that would have 
reason enough to make happiness in privacy. I beg your 
pardon. Your may see by the situation of my affairs *tis with- 
out design. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Thandiy night. 

If I am always to be as well pleased as I am with this letter, 
I enter upon a state of perfect happiness in complying with you. 
I am sorry I cannot do it entirely as to Friday or Saturday. I 
will tell you the true reason of it. I have a rektm vWx^dm 
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ever showed an uncommon partiality forme. I have generally 
trusted him wilh all my thoughts, and I have alw ays found him 
sincerely my friend. On the occasion of this marriage he re- 
ceived my complaints with tbc greatest degree of lendemess. 
He proffered me to disoblige my father (by reprcsoniing to him 
the hardship he was doing] if I thought it would be of any 
service tome; and, when he heard mc in some passion of grief 
assure him it could do me no good, he went yet farther, and 
tenderly asked mo, if there was any other man, tliough of a 
Bmallerfortune,lcouldbe happy wilh; and, how much soever 
it should be against the will of my other relations, assured me 
he would assist me in making me happy after my own way. This 
is an obligation I can never forget, and I think I should have 
cause to reproach myself if I did this without letting him know 
it, and I believe he will approve of it. Vouguess whom I mean. 
—The generosity and the goodness of this letter wholly deier- 
mines my softest inclinations on your side. You are in the 
irrong to suspect me of artifice ; plainly showing me the kind- 
ness of your heart, (if you have any there for me,) is the surest 
way to touch mine. 1 am at this minute more inclined to speak 
tenderly to you than ever I was in my life, — so much inclined I 
will say nothing. I could wish you would leave Eiiijlaiid, but 
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TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Salarday morning. 

I WRIT you a letter last night in some passion. I begin to fear 
again ; I own myself a coward. — You made no reply to one 
part of my letter concerning my fortune. I am afraid you 
flatter yourself that my father may be at length reconciled and 
brou{;ht to reasonable terms. I am convinced, by what I have 
often heard him say, speaking of other cases like this, that he 
never will. The fortune that he has engaged to give with me, 
was settled, on my brother's marriage, on my sister and on 
myself; but in such a manner, that it was left in his power to 
give it all to either of us, or divide it as he thought fit. He 
has given it all to me. Nothing remains for my sister, but the 
free bounty of my father from what he can save; which, not- 
withstanding the greatness of his estate, may be very little. 
Possibly, after I have disobliged him so much, he may be glad 
to have her so easily provided for, with money already raised ; 
especially if he has a design to marry himself, as 1 hear. I do 
not speak this that you should not endeavour to come to terms 
with him, if you please ; but I am fully persuaded it will be to 
no purpose. He will have a very good answer to make : — that 
I suffered the match to proceed; that I made him make a very 
silly figure in it ; that I have let him spend 400/. in wedding- 
clothes; all which I saw without saying any thing, When I 
first pretended to oppose this match, he told me he was sure I 
had some other design in my head ; I denied it with truth. But 
you see how little appearance there is of this truth. He pro- 
ceeded witJi telling me he would never enter into a treaty with 
another man, etc., and that I should be sent immediately into 
the North to stay there; and, when he died, he would only 
leave me an annuity of 4001. I had not courage to stand this 
view, and I submitted to what he pleased. He will now object 
against me, — why, since I intended to marry in this manner, I 
did not persist in my first resolution ; that it would have been 
as easy for me to run away from Thorsby as from hence; and 
to what purpose did I put him, and the gentleman I was to 
marry, to expenses, etc. ? He will have a thousand plausible 
reasons for being irreconcileable, and 'tis only probable the 
world will be on his side. Reflect now for flie last time in what 
manner you must lake me. I shall come to you with only a 
night gown and petticoat, and that is all you wiU get by me. I 
told a lady of my friends what I intend to do. You will think 
her a very good friend when I tell you» she pro&i^ V^Vsc^'Oi^^ 
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her house. I did not accept of iliis till I had let you know it. 
If you think it more convGnicnl to carry me lu your lodginris, 
make no scruple of it. Let it be where it will: If I am your wife, 
I shall think no place unfit for me where you are. 1 beQ we 
may leave London next morning, wherever you intend to go. 
I should wish to go out oFEnjjland if it suits your aFFairs. You 
are the best judge of your father's temper. If you think it 
would be oblijjing to him, or necessary for you, I will go with 
you immediately to ask his pardon and his blessing. If tliat is 
not proper at first, I think the best scheme is going lo the Spaw. 
When you come back, you may endeavour to make your father 
admit of seeing me, and treat with mine (though I persist in be- 
lieving it will be to no purpose). But Icannot think of living in 
the midst of my relations and acquaintances after so unjusti- 
fiable a step : — so unjustifiable to the world, — but I think 1 can 
justifymysdf to myself. I again beg you to have a coach to be 
at the door early Monday morning, to carry us some part of 
our way, wherever you resolvo our journey shall be. If you 
determine to go to the lady's house, you had best come with a 
coach and six at seven o'clock to-morrow. She and I will bo 
in the balcony which looks oa the road; you have noihin<; to 
do but to stop under it, and we will come down to you. Do in 
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TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Walling Wells, Ocl. 22. 

I ]>ON*T know very well how to begin ; I am perfectly unac- 
quainted with a proper matrimonial style. After all, I think 
'tis best to write as if we were not married at all. I lament your 
absence as if you were still my lover, and I am impatient to hear 
you have got safe to Durham, and that you have fixed a time 
for your return. 

I have not been very long in this family; and I fancy myself 
in that described in the Spectator. The good people here look 
upon their children with a fondness that more than recom- 
penses their care of them. I don*t perceive much distinction in 
regard to their merits; and when they speak sense or nonsense, 
it affects the parents with almost the same pleasure. My 
friendship for the mother, and kindness for Miss Biddy, make 
me endure the squalling of Miss Nanny and Miss Mary with 
abundance of patience ; and my foretelling the future conquests 
of the eldest daughter, makes me very well with family.— I 
don't know whether you will presently find out, that this seem- 
ing impertinent account is the tenderest expressions of my love 
to you ; but it furnishes my imagination with agreeable pictures 
of our future life ; and I flatter myself with the hopes of one 
day enjoying with you the same satisfactions; and that, after 
as many years together, I may see you retain the same fond- 
ness for me as I shall certainly do for you, when the noise of 
a nursery may have more charms for us, than the music of an 
opera. 

Amusements such as these arc the sure effect of my sincere 
love, since *tis the nature of the passion to entertain the mind 
with pleasures in prospect, and I check myself when I grieve 
for your absence, by remembering how much reason I have to 
rejoice in the hope of passing my whole life with you. A good 
fortune not to be valued 1-^1 am afraid of telling you that I re- 
turn thanks for it to Heaven, because you will charge me with 
hypocrisy : but you are mistaken ; I assist every day at public 
prayers in this family, and never forget in my private ejacula- 
tions how much I owe to Heaven for making me yours. 

M. W. MOITTAOU. 

'Tis candle-light or I should not conclude so soon. Pray, 
my love, begin at the top, and read till you come to the 
bottom. 



IW -lETTEES WaiTTEK 

TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

YocB short letter came to me ibis niorning ; but I von't 
qaarrd vith it, since it brought me good nevs of your health. 
I wail nilh impatience for that of your reiurn. The Bishop of- 
Salisbury writes me word (hat my Lord Pierreponl (1) declares 
very much for us. As the Bishop is no iai'allible prelate, 1 
should not depend much on that intelli['eiicc ; but my sister 
Frances tells me the same thing. Since it is so, I believe you 'II 
think it very proper to pay him a visit, if he is in town, and 
give him thanks for the good offices you hear he has endea- 
voured to do me, unasked. If his kindness is sincere, 'tis too 
valuable to be neglected. However, the very appearance of it 
must be of use to us. I think I ought to write him a letter of 
acknowledgment for what I hear he has already done. The 
Bishop tells me he has seen Lord Halifax, who says, besides his 
great esteem for you, he has particular respect for me, and 
will take pains to reconcile my father, etc. I think this is nearly 
the words of my letter, which contains all the news I know, 
except thai of your place ; which is, that an unfortunaio bur- 

is of the town of HuDlingdon was justly disgraced yesterday 
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hides his face. Till to-day I have had no occasion of opening 
my mouth to speak, since I wished you a good journey. I see 
nothing, but I think of every thing, and indulge my imagina- 
tion, which is chiefly employed on you. M. W. Montagu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Dec. 9, 1711. 

I AM not at all surprised at my Aunt Cheyne's conduct : peo- 
ple are seldom very much grieved (and never ought to be) at 
misfortunes they expect. When I gave myself to you, I gave 
up the very desire of pleasing the rest of the world, and am 
pretty indifferent about it. -I think you are very much in the 
right for designing to visit Lord Pierrepont. As much as you 
say I love the town, if you think it necessary for your interest 
to stay some time here, I would not advise you to neglect a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty ; but I believe if you pass the Christ- 
mas here, great matters will be expected from your hospitality; 
however, you are a better judge of that than I am.— -I continue 
indifferently well, and endeavour as much as I can to preserve 
myself from spleen and melancholy ; not for my own sake ; I 
think that of little importance; but in the condition I am, I 
believe it may be of very ill consequence ; yet passing whole 
days alone as I do I do not always find it possible; and my 
constitution will sometimes get the be.tter of my reason. Hu- 
man nature itself, without any additional misfortunes, furnishes 
disagreeable meditations enough. Life itself, to make it sup- 
portable, should not be considered too nearly : my reason re- 
presents to me in vain the inutility of serious reflections. The 
idle mind will sometimes fall into contemplations that serve for 
nothing but to ruin the health, destroy good humour, hasten 
old age and wrinkles, and bring on an habitual melancholy. 
'Tis a maxim with me to be young as long as one can : there is 
nothing can pay one for that invaluable ignorance which is 
the companion of youth ; those sanguine groundless hopes, 
and that lively vanity, which make all the happiness of life. To 
my extreme mortification I grow wiser every day.— I don't be- 
lieve Solomon was more convinced of the vanity of temporal 
affairs than I am : I lose all taste of this world, and I suffer 
myself to be bewitched by the charms of the spleen, though I 
know and foresee all the irremediable mischiefs arising from 
it. — I am insensibly fallen into the writing you a melancholy 
letter, after all my resolutions to the contrary; but I do not 
oqoin you to read it : make no scruple of flinging it into the 
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fire, «t the first dnl) line. Forgtve the ill eFEects of my solitndc, 
and think me, as I am. Ever yours, M. W. Mostagit. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No dale. 

I don't helievo you expect to hear from me so soon ; 1 re- 
member you did not so much as desire it, bul I will not be so 
nice to quarrel with you on that point; perhaps you would 
laugh at that delicacy, which is, however, an attendant upon 
tender friendship. 

I opened a closet where I expected lo find so maay books ; 
to my great disappointment there were only some few pieces of 
the law, and folios of mathematics ; my Lord Ilinchingbrook 
and Mr. TwinamhavingAisposedoftherest. But as there is no 
afBiclion, no more than nohappioess, without allay, I discovered 
anoldtrnnkofpapers, which to my great diversion I found tobe 
the letters of the first Earl of Sandwich ; and am in hopes that 
those from his lady will tend much to my edification, being the 
most extraordinary lessons of economy that ever I read in my 
life. To ihc glory of your father, 1 find ihai his looked ui)on 
him as destined to be the honour of the family. 




* •■ 
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I hate complaining ; 'tis no si{[n I am easy that I do not trou- 
ble you with my head-achs, and my spleen ; to be reasonable 
one should never complain but when one hopes redress. A 
physician should be the only confidant of bodily pains ; and for 
pains of the mind^ they should never be spoke of but to them 
that can and will'relieve 'em. Should I tell you that I am un- 
easy, that I am out of humour, and out of patience, should I 
see you half an hour the sooner? I believe you have kindness 
cnoufjh for me lo be very sorry, and so you would tell me ; and 
things remain in their primitive state; I choose to spare you that 
pain ; I would always give you pleasure. I know you are ready 
to tell me tliat I do not ever keep to these good maxims. I 
confess I often speak impertinently, but I always repent of it. 
My last stupid letter was not come to you, before I would have 
had it back again had it been in my power ; such as it was, I 
be«j your pardon for it. I did not expect that my Lord Pierre- 
pont would speak at all in our favour, much less show zeal 
upon that occasion, that never showed any in his life. I have 
writ every post, and you accuse me without reason. I can't 
imagine how they should miscarry; perhaps you have by this 
time received two together. Adieu! je suis & vous de tout 
mon cceur. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No date. 

I WAS not well when I wrote to you last. Possibly the disor- 
der in my health might increase the uneasiness of my mind. 
I am sure the uneasiness of my mind increases the disorder of 
my health ; for I passed the night without sleeping, and found 
myself the next morning in a fever. I have not since left my 
chamber. I have been very ill, and kept my bed four days, 
which was the reason of my silence, but I am afraid you have 
attributed it to being out of humour ; but was so far from being 
in a condition of writing, I could hardly speak ; my face being 
prodigiously swelled, that I was forced to have it lanced, to 
prevent its breaking, which they said would have been of worse 
consequence. I would not order Grace to write to you, for 
fear you should think me worse than I was ; though I don't 
believe the fright would have been considerable enough to have 
done you much harm. I am now much better, and intend to 
take ilie air in the coach to day ; for keeping to my chair so 
much as 1 do, will hardly recover my strength. 

I wish you would write again to Mr. Phipps, for I don't hear 
of any money> and am in the utmost necessity for it. 



tETTEBS WMTTEK 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Ko dtie. 
X AM at present in so mucli uneasiness, my leiloris not likely 
to be intelligible, if it at all resembles the confusion of my 
bead. ' I sometimes imagine you not well, and sometimes that 
yon think it of small importance to write, or that greater mat- 
ters have taken up your thoughts. This last imagination is 
too cruel for me. I will rather fancy your letter has miscar- 
ried, though I find little probability to think so. I know not 
what to think, and am near being distracted, amongst my vari- 
ety of dismal apprehensions. I am very ill company to the good 
people of the house, who all bid me make you their compli- 
ments. Mr. White begins your health twice every day. You 
don't deserve all this if you can be so entirely forgetful of all 
this part of the world. lam peevish with you by fits, and di- 
vide my time between anger and sorrow, which are equally 
troublesome to me. 'Tis the most cruel thing in the world, to 
think one has reason to complain of what one loves. How can 
you be so careless t — is it because you don't love writing ? 
You should remember I want to know you are safe at Durham. 
1 shall imagine you have had some fait front your horse, ■ 
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good wishes, never failing to drink your health twice a day. I 
am importuned to make haste ; but I have much more to say, 
which may. however be comprehended in these words, 

I am yours. 

TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Extract. 1713. 

If I determine to go to York, besides the in- 
convenience and disagreeableness of a country town, it may be 
perhaps out of your way. I know not what to do ; but I know 
I shall be unhappy till I see you again, and I would by no means 
stay where I am. Your absence increases my melancholy so 
much, 1 fright myself with imaginary horrors ; and shall always 
be fancying dangers for you while you are out of my sight. I 

am afraid of Lord H , I am afraid of every thing ; there 

wants but little of my being afraid of the smallpox for you ; so 
unreasonable arc my fears, which however proceed from an 
unlimited love. If I lose you — I cannot bear that if ;— which I 
bless God is without probability ; but since the loss of my poor 
unhappy brother I dread every evil. 

Saturday. 

I have been to-day at Acton to see my poor brother*s melan- 
choly family. I cannot describe how much it has sunk my 
spirits. My eyes are too sore to admit of a long letter. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No date. 

I SHOULD have writ to you last post, but I slept till it was too 
late to send my letter. I found our poor boy not so well as I 
expected. He is very lively, but so weak that my heart aches 
about him very often. I hope you are well: I should be glad to 
hear so, and what success you have in your business. I sup- 
pose my sister is married by this time. I hope you intend to 
stay some days at Lord Pierrepont's ; I am sure he'll be very 
much pleased with it. The house is in great dborder, and I 
want maids so much that I know not what to do till I have 
some. I have not one bit of paper in the house, but this little 
sheet, or you would have been troubled with a longer scribble. 
I have not yet had any visitors. Mrs. Elcock has writ me word 
that she has not found any cook. My first enquiries shall be 
after a country-house, never forgetting any of my promises to 

VOL. I. V^ 
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you. I am concerned I have not heard from yoa; you might 
have writ while I was on the road, and your letter would have 
met me here. I am in abundance of pain about our dear child: 
though I am convinced in my reason, 'tis both silly and wicked 
to set my heart too fondly on any thing in this world, yet I 
cannot overcome myself so far as to think of parting with him, 
with the resignation that I ought to do. I hope and I beg of 
God he may live to be a comfort to us Both. They tell me there 
is nothing extraordinary in want of teeth at his age, but his 
weakness makes me very apprehensive ; he is almost never out 
of my sight. Mrs. B^hn says that the cold bath is the best 
medicine for weak children, but I am very fearful, and unwil- 
ling to try any hazardous remedies. He is very cheerful and 
fiiU of play. Adieu, my love; my paper is out. 



TO B. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

[Dated by Mr.Worlley, 24th November.] 

I HAVE taken up and laid down my pen several times, very 
much unresolved in what style I ought to write to you : for 
once I suffer my inclination to get the better of my reason. I 
have not oft* opportunities of indulging myself, and I will do it 
in this one letter. I know very well that nobody was ever 
teazed into a liking; and 'tis perhaps harder to revive a past 
one, than to overcome an aversion, but I cannot forbear any 
longer telling you, I think you use me very unkindly. I don't 
say so mucli of your absence, as I should do , if you was in the 
countrv and I in London ; because I would not have vou believe, 
that I am impatient to be in town, when I say I am impatient 
to be with you ; but I am very sensible I parted with you in 
July and *tis now the middle of November. As if this was not 
hardship enough, you do not tell me you are sorry for it. You 
write seldom, and with so much indifference as shows you hard- 
ly think of me at all. I complain of ill health, and you only 
say you hope *tis not so bad as I make it. You never enquire 
after your child. I would fain flatter myself you have more 
kindness for me and him than you express ; but I reflect with 
grief that a man that is ashamed of passions that are natural 
and reasonable, is generally proud of those that are shameful 
and silly. 

You should consider solitude, and spleen, the consequence of 
solitude, is apt to give the most melancholy ideas, and there 
needs at least tender letters and kind expressions to hinder 
uneasinesses almost inseparable from absence. I am very sen- 
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sible, how far I ought to be contented when your affairs oblige 
you to be without me. I would not have you do yourself any 
prejudice ; but a little kindness will cost you nothing. I do not 
bid you lose any think by hasting to see me, but I would have 
you think it a misfortune when we are asunder. Instead of 
that, yon seem perfectly pleased with our separation, and in- 
diflerent how long it continues. When I reflect on your be* 
haviour, I am ashamed of my own, and think I am playing the 
part of my Lady Winchester. At least be as generous as my 
lord ; and as he made her an early confession of his aversion, 
own to me your inconstancy, and upon my word I will give you 
no more trouble about it. I have concealed as long as I can, 
the uneasiness the nothingness of your letters have given me, 
under an affected indifference ; but dissimulation always sitg 
awkwardly upon me; I am weary of it; and must beg you to 
write to me no more, if you cannot bring yourself to write other- 
wise. Multiplicity of business or diversions may have engaged 
you, but all people find time to do what they have a mind to. 
If your inclination is gone, I had rather never receive a letter 
from you, than one which, in lieu of comfort for your absence, 
gives me a pain even beyond it. For my part, as His my first, 
this is my last complaint, and your next of the kind shall go back 
enclosed to you in blank paper. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Eilract. No date. 

I thank God this cold well agrees very much 



with the child; and he seems stronger and better every day. 
Bat I should be very glad, if you saw Dr. Garth, if you would 
ask his opinion concerning the use of cold baths for young chil- 
dren. I hope you love the child as well as I do ; but if you love 
me at all, youHl desire the preservation of his health, for I 
should certainly break my heart for him; 

I writ in my last all I thought necessary about my Lord 
Pierrepont. 

TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

1714. 

I CANNOT forbear taking it something unkindly that you do 
not write to me, when you may be assured I am in a great 
fright, and know not certainly what to expect upon this sudd^^ 
change. The Archbishop of York baa \)ee;ii w\afc Vi ^issJass^- 
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thorp but three days. I went with my coasin to-day to see the 
King protJaimed, which was done ; the archbishop walking 
next the lord-mayor, and all the country gentry following, vith 
greater crowds of people than I believed to be in York, vast 
■cdamalions, and the appearance of general satisfaction. The 
Pretender afterwards dragged about the streets and burned. 
Ringing of bells, bonfires, and illaminations ; the mob crying 
Liberty and property I and Long live King George I This morn- 
iog all the principal men of any figure took post for London, 
and we are alarmed with the fear of attempts from Scotland, 
though all the Protestants here seem unanimous for the Ha- 
nover succession. The poor young ladies at Castle Howard (i) 
are as much alarmed as I am, being left all alone wiihoat any 
hopes of seeing their father again (though thmgs should prove 
well) this eight or nine months. They have sent to desire mo 
very earnestly to come to them, and bring my boy : 'tis the same 
thing as penaioning in a nunnery, for no mortal man ever enters 
the doors in the absence of their father, who is gone post. 
During this uncertainty, I think it will be a safe retreat ; for 
Hiddlethorp stands exposed to plunderers, if there be any at 
all. I dare say, after the zeal the archbishop has showed, 
they'll visit his house, and consequently ihis, in the first pl.icp. 
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TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No date. 

You made me cry two hours last night. I cannot imagine 
vhy you use me so ill; for what reason you continue silent, 
when you know at any time your silence cannot fail of giving 
me a great deal of pain ; and now to a higher degree because 
of the perplexity that lam in, without knowing where you are, 
Avhat you are doing, or what to do with myself and my dear 
little boy. However, (persuaded there can be no objection to 
it,) I intend to go to-morrow to Casile-Howard, and remain 
there with the young ladies, 'till I know when I shall see yon, 
or what you would command. The archbishop and every body 
else are gone to London. We are alarmed with a story of a 
fleet being seen from the coasts of Scotland. An express went 
from thence through York to the Earl of Mar. I beg you 
would write to me. 'Till you do I shall not have an easy mi- 
nute. I am sure I do not deserve from you, that you should 
make me uneasy. I find I am scolding, 'tis better for me not 
to trouble you with it; but 1 cannot help taking your silence 
very unkindly. 

TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

a7th Oct. 

1 AM told that you are very secure at Newark: if you are so 
in the West, I cannot see why you should set up in three dif- 
ferent places, except it be to treble the expence. I am sorry 
you had not opportunity of paying Lord Pierrepont that com- 
pliment, though I hope that it will not weigh much with him 
in favour of another. I wish you would remember the com- 
mon useful maxim, whatever is to be done at al), ought to be 
done as soon as possible. I consider only your own interest 
when 1 speak, and I cannot help speaking warmly on that 
subject. I hope you will think of what I hinted in my last 
letters; and if you think of it at all, you cannot think of it 
too soon. 

Adieu. I wish you would learn of Mr. Steele to write to 
your wife. M. W. Montagu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESa 

1714. 

Though I am very impatient to see you, I would not have 
you, by hastening to come down, lose any part of your inte-> 
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rest. I am surprized you say noihind of vhere you stand. 
1 had a letter from Mrs. Ilcwet last post, who said she heard 
you stood ai Newark, and would lie chose without opposition ; 
but 1 fear her intetlit^cnce is not at all to bo depended on. 1 
am glad you think of servinQ your friends ; 1 hope it will put 
you in mind o( serving yoarselF. I need not enlarge upon the 
adriutages of money ; every thing we see and every thing we 
bear, puts ua in remembrance of it. If it were possible to re- 
■tore liberty to your country, or limit the encroachments of the 
prerogative, by redacing yourself to a garret, I should be 
pleased to share so glorious a poverty vith you; but, as the 
world is and will be, 'tis a sort of duty to be rich, that it may 
be in one's power to do good ; riches being another word for 
power, towards the obtaining of which the first necessary 
qualiticalion is impudence, and (as Demosthenes said of pro- 
nnocialion in oratory) the second is impudence, and the third, 
still impudence. No modest man ever did or ever will make 
his fortune. Your friend Lord Halifax, R. Walpole, and all 
other remarkable instances of quick- advancement, have been 
remarkably impudent. The ministry is like a play at Court; 
there's a little door to get in, and a great crowd without, 
shoving and trusting who shall be foremost ; people who knock 
others with their elbows, disregard a little kick of tho shins. 
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no cause of fancying me capable of such a thought. I don't 
doubt but Lord Halifax will very soon have the staff, and it is 
my belief you will not be at all the richer: but I think it looks 
well, and may facilitate your election; and that is all the ad- 
vantage I hope from it. When all your intimate acquaintance 
are preferred, I think you would have an ill air in having no- 
thing: upon that account only, I am sorry so many consi- 
derable places are disposed of. I suppose, now, you will cer- 
tainly be chosen somewhere or other; and 1 cannot see why 
you should not pretend to be Speaker. I believe all the Whigs 
would be for you, and I fancy you have a considerable interest 
amongst the Tories, and for that reason would be very likely 
to carry it. 'Tis impossible for me- to judge of this so well as 
you can do; but the reputation of being thoroughly of no 
party, is, I think, of use in this affair, and I believe people ge- 
nerally esteem you impartial;* and being chose by your country 
is more honourable than holding any place from any king. 

M. W. M. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

1714. 

1 CANNOT imagine why you should desire that I should not be 
glad, though from a mistake, since, at least, it is an agreeable 
one. I confess I shall ever be of opinion, if you are in the 
Treasury, it will be an addition to your figure, and facilitate 
your election, though it is no otherwise advantageous; and 
that if you have nothing when all your acquaintance are pre- 
ferred, the world generally will not be persuaded that you 
neglect your fortune^ but that you are neglected. M. W. M. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Jio date. 

I HOPE the child is better than he was, but I wish you would 
let Dr. Garth know he has a bigness in his joints, but not much ; 
bis ankles seem chiefly to have a weakness. I should be very 
glad of his advice upon it, and, whether he approves rubbing 
them with spirits, which I am told is good for him. 

I hope you are convinced I was not mistaken in my judg- 
ment of Lord Pelham ; he is very silly, but very good-natured. 
I don't see how it can be improper for you to gel it represented 
to him that he is obliged in honour to get you chose at Ald- 
burgh^ and may more easily get Mr. Jfessop chose at another 
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plkce. Icui'ttMlieTebotyouiiiaymuMigeitiBBiiAiMaaiiw. 
Mr. Jessop biouelf would not be against it, nor wonld b« have 
so much reason to lake it ill, if be sbonld otrt be cbose, tt jou 
have afler so much miMiey fruitlesily spent. 1 dare say yon 
may order it so that it may be so, if yon tsdk fo Lord Towns- 
bend, elc. I mention this ; because I cannot think yon can 
mnd at York, or any where dse, without a great expense. 
EDrd Horpelh is just now of age, but I know not whether he'll 
think it worth while to return from trarel upon that occasum. 
(jord Cariisle is in town, you may if you tiiink fit make him a 
visit, and enquire coDcerning it. After all, I look upon Ald- 
bni^ to be the surest tbmg. Lord Pelham (1) is easily per- 
maded lo any thing, and I am sore he may he udd by Lord 
Townshead that he has used yon ill; aodlkn«w that he'll be 
desirous to do all things in his power to make it up. In my 
<^Hnion, if you resolTe npm an extraordiBary e^iense to be in 
parliament, yon shonid resolve to hare it torn to some account. 
Toot btber is very sorpriang if be persists in standing at 
at Huntingdon; bat there is nothing sarprising in such a 
world as this. 



TO E. W. HONTAGI), ESQ. 

171*. 

I CANnOT be very sorry for your declining at Newark, being 
very uncertain of your success ; but I am surprized you do 
not mention where you mean to stand. Dispatch, in things of 
this natnnp, if it is not a security, at least delay is a sure way 
lo lose, as you have done, being easQy chosen al Vork, for not 
resolving in. lime, and at Aldburgh, for not applying soon 
enough lo Lord Pelham. There are people who had ratlicr 
choose Fairfax than Jenkins, and others that prefer Jenkins lo 
Fairfax ; but both parties, separately, have wished to me, that 
you would have stood, with assurances of having preferred 
ycHi to either of them. At Newark, Lord Lexington has a 
very considerable interest. If you have any thoughts of stand- 
ing, you must endeavour to know bow he stands affected; 
though 1 am afraid he will assist Brigadier Sutton, or some 
other Tory. Sir Matthew Jenison has the best interest of any 
Whig ; but he stood last year himself, and will perhaps do so 
again. Newdigaie will certainly be chosen there for one. Upon 
>lhe whole, 'tis the most expensive and uncertain place yon can 

(l) Lord Pelham nu mwd after ctMteJ Oake of Newcaille, and wa* 
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Stand at. Tis surprizing to me, that you are all this 5vhile in 
the midst of your friends without being sure of a place, when 
so many insignificant creatures come in without any opposition. 
They say Mr. Strickland is sure at Carlisle, where he never 
stood before. I believe most places are engaged by this time. 
I am very sorry, for your sake, that you spent so much money 
in vain last year, and will not come in this, when you might 
make a more considerable figure than you could have done 
then. I wish Lord Pelham would compliment Mr. Jessop with 
his Newark interest, and let you come in at Aldburgb. 

M, W. M. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU. ESQ. 

17J4. 

Your letter very much vexed me. I cannot imagine why 
you should doubt being the better, for a place of that consi- 
deration, which it is in your power to lay down, whenever you 
dislike the measures that are taken.' Supposing the commis- 
sion lasts but a short time, I believe those that hs^ve acted in it 
will have the offer of some other considerable thing. I am 
perhaps the only woman in the world that would dissuade her 
husband (if he were inclined to it) from accepting the greatest 
place in England, upon the condition of his giving one vote, 
disagreeing with his principles, and the true interest of my 
country ; but when it is possible to be of service to your coun- 
try by going along with the ministry, I know not any reason for 
declining an honourable post. The world never believes it 
possible for people to act out of the common tract; 'and who- 
ever is not employed by the public, may talk what they please, 
of having refused or slighted great offers ; but they are always 
looked upon, either as neglected, or discontented because their 
pretensions have failed; and, whatever efforts they make 
against the court, are thought the effiect of spleen and disap- 
pointment, or endeavours to get something they have set their 
heart on. As now Sir T. H. (1) is represented, and I be- 
lieve truly, as aiming at being secretary, no man can make a 
better figure than when he enjoys a considerable place. Being 
for the Place-bill, and if he finds the ministry in the wrong, 
withdrawing from them, when 'tis visible that he might still 
keep his places, if he had not chose to keep his integrity. 1 have 
sent you my thoughts of places in general, 1 solemnly protest, 
without any thought of any particular advantage to myself; 

(1) Sir Thomas Hanmcr. 
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and if I were yonr friend, and noi your wife, I should speak in 
the same manner, which I really do, without any consideration, 
but ihatofyoarfigareandreputalion, whichisa thousand times 

dearer to me thao splendour, money, etc. 1 suppose this 

long letter might have beea spared ; for your resolution, I don't 
donb^ is already taken. H. W. H. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

1714. 

YOD seem not to have receired my letters, or not to have 
understood them ; you bad been chosen undoubtedly at York, 
if you bad declared in lime ; but there is not any {;entleman or 
tradesman disengaged at this time; they are treating every 
ni^U Lord Carlisle and the Thompsons have given their in- 
terest to Hr. Jenkins. I agree with yon, of the necessity of 
your standing this parliament, which, perhaps, may be more 
considerable than any that are to follow it ; but as you proceed, 
'tis my opinion, you will spend your money, and not be chosen, 
I believe, there is hardly a boroogh disengaged, I expect 
every letter should lell me you are sure of some place ; and as 
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post, that Lady M. M {1), and Lady H (2) are to be bedr 

chamber ladies to the Princess, and Lady T (3) groom of 

the stole. She must be a strange Princess, if she can pick a fa- 
vourite out of them; and as she will be one day a Queen, and 
they say has an influence over her husband, I wonder they 
don't think fit to place women about her with ft little common 
sense. M. W. M. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

April. 

I AM extremely concerned at your illness^ I have expected 
you all this day, and supposed you would be here by thia time, 
if yott had set out Saturday afternoon as you say you intended. 
I hope you have left Wharnclifie ; but however will continue to 
write, 'till you let me know you have done so. Dr. Clarke has 
been spoke to, and excused himself from recommending a 
chaplain, as not being acquainted with many orthodox divines. 
I don't doubt you know the death of Lord Sommers, which will 
for some time interrupt my commerce with Lady Jekyl. I have 
heard he is dead without a will ; and I have heard be has 0iade 
young Mr. Cox his heir ; I cannot tell which account is the 
truest. I beg you with the greatest earnestness, that you would 
take the first care of your health, there can be nothing worth 
the least loss of it. I shall be, sincerely, very uneasy 'till I hear 
from you again ; but I am not without hopes of seeing you to- 
morrow. Your son presents his duty to you, and improves 
every day in his conversation, which begins to be very enter- 
taining to me. I directed a letter for you last post to Mr. B . 

I cannot conclude without once {more) recommending to you, 
if you have any sort of value for me, to take care of yourself. 
If there be any thing you would have me do, pray be particular 
in your directions. You say nothing positive about the liveries. 
Lord B.'slace issUk, with very little silver in it, but for twenty 
liveries comes to llO/.— Adieu I pray take care of your health. 



TO LADY 

Jan. 23, 1715-10. 

I mm after all by your letter of yesterday, that Mrs. D 
is resolved to marry the old greasy curate. She was always 

(1) Lady Mary MoDtago. (3) Udy Hinchinbrook. 

(3) Lady Towniheod. 
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High Church in an excessive degree, and you know she used 
to speak of Sacheverel as an aposiolick saint, who was worthy 
to sit in the same place with Si. Paul, if not a siep above him. 
]t is a matter, however, very doubtful to me, whether it is not 

still more the man than the apostle that Mrs. D looks to in 

the present alliance. Tho' at the age of forty, she is, I assure 
you, very far from being cold and insensible : her fire may be 
coreired with ashes, but it is not extinguished. Don't be de- 
ceived, my dear, by that prudish and sanctified air. Warm 
devotion is no equivocal mark of warm passions ; besides, 1 
know it is a fact, of which I have proofs in hand, which I will 
tell you by word of mouth, that our learned and holy prude is 
exceedingly disposed to use the means supposed in the primilire 
command, let what will come of the end. The curate indeed is 
very fillhy— Such a red, spungy; warty nose ! Such a squint! 
In short, he is ugly beyond expression ; and what ought na- 
turally to render him peculiarly displeasing to one of Mrs. 

D 's constitution and propensities, he is stricken in years. 

Nor do I really know how they will live. He has but forty-five 
pounds a year— she but a trifling sum ; so that they are likely 
to feast upon love and ecclesiastical history, which will be very 
empty food without a proper mixture of beaf and pudding. [ 
ive. however, cncap.ed our friend, who is the curate's land- 
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on her sackling it herself. You ask my advice on this matter ; 
and to give it you frankly, I really think that Mr. 's de- 
mand is unreasonable, as his wife*s constitution is tender, and 
her temper fretful. A true philosopher would consider these 
circumstances, but a pedant is always throwing his system in 
your face, and applies it equally to all things, times, and places, 
just like a taylor who would make a coat out of his own head, 
without any regard to the bulk or figure of the person that 
must wear it. All those fine-spun arguments that he has drawn 
from Nature to stop your mouths, weigh, I must own to you, 
but very little with me. — This ^me Nature is indeed a specious 
w^ord, nay, there is a great deal in it, if it is properly under- 
stood and applied, but I cannot bear to hear people usingit to 
justify what common sense must disavow. Is not Nature mo- 
dified by art in many things? Was it not designed to be so? 
And is it not happy for human society that it is so ? Would 
you like to see your husband let his beard grow, until he would 
be obliged to put the end of it in his pocket, because this beard 
is the gift of Nature? The instincts of Nature point out neither 
taylors, nor weavers,. nor mantua-makers, nor sempsters, nor 
milliners: and yet I am very glad that we don*t run naked like • 
the Hottentots. But not to wander from the subject— I grant 
that Nature has furnished the mother with milk to nourish her 
child ; but I maintain at the same time, that if she can find 
better milk elsewhere, she ought to prefer it without hesitation. 
I don't see why she should have more scruple to do this, than 
her husband has to leave the clear fountain, which Nature gave 
him, to quench his thirst, for stout October, port, or claret. 

Indeed, if Mrs. was a buxom, sturdy woman, who lived 

on plain food, took regular exercise, enjoyed proper returns of 
rest, and was free from violent passions (which you and I 
know is not the case], she might be a good nurse for her child ; 
but, as matters stand, I do verily think that the milk of a good 
comely cow, who feeds quietly in her meadow, never devours 
ragouts, nor drinks ratifia, nor frets at quadrille, nor sits up 
'till three in the morning elated with gain or dejected with loss, 
I do think that the milk of such a cow, or of a nurse that came 
as near it as possible, would be likely to nourish the young 
squire much better than hers. If it be true that the child 
sucks in the mother's passions with her milk, this is a strong 
argument in favour of the cow, unless you may be afraid that 
the young squire may become a calf; but how many calves are 
there both in state and church, who have been brought up 
with their mothers' milk I 
I promise faithfully to communicate to no mortal the letter 
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;oa wrote me last.— What yoa uy ot the tiro tAA lordi, t 
beUeve to be tme ; but I can do nothing in the matter.— V mjr 
prqects don't Giil in the execuUon, I shall see yoa before a 
month passes. Gire my service to Dr. Blackbeard — He is a 
good man, but I never aaw in my life saeh a persecating kce 
cover a hDmane and tender heart. I ima^ne, irithin mys^, 
that the SmithfieM priests, irho bomed the protestaots in the 
time of Qvoen Mary, had just such bees as the doctor's, tf 
we were papists, 1 snooldlike hun very much (Or my confessor; 
his seeming analerlty would give |0« and.I a great reputation 
for sanctity, and his good indolgent heart would be. ihc very 
thing that woald suit us in the afbir of penance and ghostly 
Erection. Farewdl^a^durLady, etc., etc. 



K. ''" 



THE ENCHIRIDION OF EPICTETUS. 



[ Tit 8 Editor has been fndaced to print this Translation of the Enchiridion 
of Epiclelas, bj Ladj Mary Pierrepont, as a great literarj curiosity, no 
less than on account of its intrinsic merit. When she presented il to 
Bishop Burnet, for his emendations, she was scarcely twenty years old, 
and at so early an acre had merited a place among the learned English 
ladies of quality. Her pretensions are not inyalidated, even should It 
be thought that her Translation is of the -Latin version rather than of 
the Greek original.— Bishop Burnet's corrections are printed in italics.] 

Chap. i.^Certain things are in our power, there are others 
that are not. Opinion, appetite, desire, aversion, are in our 
power, and in one word, whatsoever we act ourselves. Our 
bodies, wealth, fame, and command, are not in our power, and 
finally all things which we do not act. 

Chap, ii.— Those things which obey us, are really free in 
their own nature, neither can any one deprive us of theni, nor 
prohibit us the use of them ; but those things over which we 
have no power, are sulject to servitude and to other impedi** 
ments. 

Chap, m.— Therefore remember, if you think those things to 
be free which, in their own nature, are subject to power, and 
look upon the goods of others to be your own, you will be de- 
prived of them, you will lament, be disordered, and accuse 
both gods and men of injustice. But if you only esteem those 
things to be your own which are really so, and those to belong 
to others, which are subject to the power of others, nobody 
will ever deprive you of them, nobody will hinder you in the 
use of them ; you will exclaim against nobody, you will blame 
nobody, you will do nothing by force, nobody will hurt you, 
and you will have no enemy. Neither will you ever look upon 
any thing as a mbfortune. 

Chap, rv.— When therefore you desire any thing very ear- 
nestly, remember so to undertake it, that you may be ^o « good 
degree agitated and that you do utterly abandon thingsofone kindf 
and omit other things. For if you both pursue these, and ai the 
same time do very much wish power or riches, or the raising 
of your family, perhaps, in the too eager porstd^ ^Q^ ^K^t«!fc 
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attain them through the eagerness of desire^ and most certainly 
you will entirel^Xo&e those things by which only true happiness 
and liberty is obtained. (1) 

Chap. v.—If any misfortune seems to have happened to 
you endeavour to be able presently to make this reflection— this 
seems to be unhappy, it may not be so, to the degree it seems : 
upon farther enquiry, make use of those rules that you have, 
especially this first and greatest, think whether is this thing 
subject to your power or that of another ? If to another, the 
answer follows— it does not touch you at all. 

Chap, vi.— Desire always promises to us the end of our de- 
sire, and aversion flatters us; we shall never fall into what we 
hate ; he that hearkens to these flatteries, is unhappy when ho 
is frustrated of his wishes, or miserable, if what he is averse 
to happens to him. But if you are only averse to those things 
in your power to hinder, nothing will ever happen cross to 
y^u ; but if you place your aversion on sickness, death, or po- 
verty, it is in the power of fortune to make you wretched. 

Chap. vii. — Remove therefore from vourself all aversion to 
things that are not placed in your own power, and transfer it 
to those thin[;s which in their nature are subject to your go- 
vernment. But especially subdue your wishes, for iF you do- 
sire things out of your power, of course, you will not be disap- 
pointed, for those things that obey our wills, although they 
may be justly sought, you liave not yet learned after what 
manner they may reasonably be sought. But even pursue 
them with such a temper of mind that you may obtain, or quit 
them easily, and without disturbance or trouble. 

Chap, viii.— All things which are pursued serve either to 
use, or pleasure. Remember to consider of what nature they 
are, be«;innin{; from liie very last of thy wishes. If you love 
a vase, love ii as a vase, and if it is broke, do not disturb your- 
self; if a little son or a wife, love it as a human thing, for then 
if it dies you will not be troubled. 

Chap. ix. — Whatever you are going to undertake, think 
within yourself of what kind that thin;] is. If you go to wash, 
figure to yourself what they do in the bath. Some are dashed 

(1) Id order to show, that Lady Mary Picrrepont did not Iranslale 
ignorantly Ibis dubioos passagre, it nuar be worthy oltservalion, that tho 
correction made by the Bishop is (he translation of a different reading, 
adopted by the learned commentator Simpltcius: —consult Wolfii Annu- 
UL in Enchiridion Epict«tl, in cap. 4. 
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with ihc water, some are driven from their places, some are 
reproached, and others are robbed. So you will not safely 
enter upon the business, if you say to yourself I shall presently 
wash, and I shall keep my mind in its ordinary temper. Ob- 
serve the same rule in every undertaking, for so whatever 
hinderance you may meet with in your washings it will pre- 
sently come into your thoughts. This is not exactly what I 
would have it, but I will go on in my business in the manner as 
agreeable to the nature of the thing and my own design. But 
if I suffer impatiently what is done, I hinder myself in the exe- 
cution of what I intend. 

Chap, x.— It is not real things that disturb the minds of 
men, but the opinions that they have of things. For instance, 
death is no evil in itself, or so it would have seemed to Socrates; 
but it is the opinion we conceive of death, renders it an evil. 
When, therefore, we are disappointed or disturbed, let us ac- 
cuse nobody but ourselves ; that is, our own opinions. A fool 
condemns others for his own misfortunes; he that is half-witted 
accuses only himself, but the wise man neither complains of 
himself nor others. 

Chap, xi.— Be not pleased with any outward good that you 
enjoy. If a horse should say boasting, I am handsome, it 
would be sufferable ; but for you to boast you have a hand- 
some horse, know you boast of your horse's good qualities. 
TV hat merit, therefore, does that give to you? Your merit 
is only in the use of those goods fortune has given you ; only 
then boast yourself when you use what you have in the best 
and properest manner, for then you boast yourself of an ex- 
cellency that is properly and really your own. 

Chap, xii.— As when a ship is at anchor, it is excusable in 
a passenger to amuse himself with gathering shells and herbs 
by the sea-side; yet he ought always to have his mind fixed 
upon the ship, and be careful to be ready when the master of 
the ship calls to him to proceed in his voyage, that he may 
presently leave you all, and not be hurried unwillingly back to 
his vessel as a sheep bound and dragged to the slaughter : So 
it is in life, if instead of a shell or an herb, a little wife or a son 
be given you for amusement, they must not stop you ; and if 
the master calls, run back to the ship, leaving all them things, 
neither look behind you. If you are an old man, beware ever 
to be long from the ship, lest when you are called you should 
not be ready. 

Chap. xiu.--Do not desire that.every thing should haiK^n 

VOL, I. VV 




aft«ryoarfiiHyf bnliffoaara wise, make all things tbat hapL 
pm agreeable toyoar Fancy. Sickness is a disturbance to ttae 
body, but not the nme to the mind, except you will have it so 
yonrsalf. lameness ia a trouble to the feet, bat none to the 
aool. ne ume maxim is just in all circumstances, if you coo- 
aUar vhatenr happens, nothing can happen thai truly loaches 
the mind. 

Cbap. XIT.— WhalsoeYer happens, presently consult with 
Tonr own thooBhls how far it lies in your own power lo make 
It useful to you. If your desires are excited by any beautiful 
man or teoman, the tempering oF those desires are immedinldy 
Is your power. If bodily labour is imposed on you, a quiet 
sufferance may lessen the pain; if you are innocently re- 
proached, patience comes in lo your rescue. If you accustom 
yourself to this turn of thought, you are beyond the power of 
all faltt comceptiont. 

Chap, xv.— Nerer say you have lost any thing, but restored 
it to the giver. Is your son dead ? he is restored. Is your 
Arm taken from you? is not thai also restored? But he is a 
villain that has defrauded you of il. What is iJiat lo ihoe, 
whom il is the dreat Bcslower has emplnjed lo take it back 
from theeT As long as he permits thee the use of thoni, look 
npoo (hem, not as thy otiv, but as the traveller does the con- 
veniences he makes use of in an inn. 

CnAP. XVI.— if you study your own happiness, leave oif all 
these kind oF thoughts : If I net-lect my estate, I shall have no- 
thing to live on. IF 1 do not chastise my servant, I shall be 
ill-sorvpd. It is better to perish with hunger, free from care 
and trouble, than to live in universal plenty wiih a troubled 
mind ; and it is better your servant bo bad, than you unhappy, 
in too solicitous a watchfulness over him. 

Chap. xvii. — Begin to govern your passions in the smallest 
things. Is your oil spill ? Is your vine stolen from you t Sub- 
mit with patience— <ai/ to younelf, at this rate do 1 purchase 
tranquillity and constancy of mind. \Vhy, there is nothing ac- 
quired without labour. \\'hen you call your servant, ima- 
gine that he may be out of the way, or employed in something 
you will all have him do. But do not make him so great as to 
have il in his power lo give you disturbance. 

Cbap. xviii. — If you would be really wise, neglect outward 
and superfluous things, though you may be looked upon as 
nud, or a fool for so doing. Bo not over-forward to appear 
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learned, and if you shonld be thought so by otherSy distrust 
yourself, and the praises that are given you. Know it is ao 
easy thing in your situation in the world, to preserve your 
mind in ihc temper it ought to be, and yet to pursue external 
goods or pleasures, it is impossible to be done, but that you 
must in some degree neglect either the one or the other. 

Chap, xix.— If you endeavour that your children, wife, and 
friends, should live and prosper for ever, you become ridiculous, 
for they are not in your power, and you will have those things 
to be under your command, which are subject to fortune ; fai 
the same manner if you wish your servant faultless, yon are a 
fool, you wish against the nature of the thing, and what can 
never be. But if you will not be disappointed, desire only what 
is within your power. Endeavour therefore what is in your 
power to perform. 

CuAP. XX. — ^He is the master of a man who has it in hb 

power to preserve, or take from him those things that he desires 
or is averse to. Whosoever, therefore, desires to be perfectly 
free, must never wish for nor dislike any of those things under 
the command of another, otherwise he must be a slave. 

CuAP. XXI.— Remember to behave yourself in life as you 
would at a public entertainment. If a dish is proffered to you, 
take your share modestly. If it passes by you, do not stop il. 
If it does not presently come to your turn, fall into no impa- 
tience; but wait till it is brought to you. In this manner wish 
not over-earnesily for whatever moves your desire ; whether 
children, a wife, or power, or riches, for so thou shalt at last 
be worthy to feast ivith the gods. But vhen these pleasures 
are offered, if you do not only refuse but despise them, TOu 
will not be only worthy pf partaking the joys of the gods, out 
sharing their power, for so did Diogenes, Heraclitus, and 
others, and they merited to he called divine persons, as they 
nere indeed. 

Chap, xxii.— When you see any one weeping, and in grief, 
whether for parting with his son, or the loss of his goods, be 
not so far moved by this object as to esteem those things that 
have happened to him real evils, but consider with thyself, and 
it will presently come into thy mind, it is not the thing itself 
afflicts this man, but the opinion he has conceived of it, for 
another person vould not be so afflicted for it. IIowcTer, 
endeavour to alleviate his troubles by your discourse, and if 
the thing deserves it groan with him ; but take care f hat you 
be not inwardly grieved. 




jrNtoMtyoarffatiQmaMMaee, 

as to be anNrored bj tbe nuMer, irbeUier it be a atfn or a 
long oM, wtt he has ffren yon to perfnai^ If he wiU have 
yon to nprasenl a b^;gar; eDdeavoiir to act that'veD; and 
80, 1 lUM BMB, a prince, or a plebian. It is yoor part to per> 
fbnn irdl what yon represmt ; it is his to duxMe what that 
shaDbe. 

Chap, xxit.— If yon hear an inaaqucions crow croak^ be 
not moTed at the omen ; tmt say within yoarBelf, the evil this 
threatens cannot hurt my mipd, it roost either fall spon my 
own body, my estatCt my reputation, my children, or my 
wife, this may howerer porten<J good to me if I please, for 
irhatsoerer shall happen to any of ihea^ it Is in my power to 
draw an adTantage from it. 

Chap, xxr.— Ton will be inrincible if yon engage in no 
strife, where you are not snre that it ii Ml ytwrponifr to Goa- 
qner. 

Chap, xxti.— If yon see any man aBected with .his great 
titles, or an ample estate, or any other pro^>erity, call not him 
happy, ufxm the ojnnion that happiness contUU iq outward 
tbiags. If thou place thy felicity in these thiugs, sut^ect only lo 
yourself, there will be no room in thy breast for either emula- 
lionorenry. You will not denre (o be a senator, a consul, or 
an emperor, but a fbeb has. To this freedom there is but one 
way, die contempt of all things that are not in our own power. 

Chap. xxvn. — Remember that it u not he who slanders or 
beats yon, who is guilty of the contumely, but the opinion you 
conceive of it oj a thing truly reproachful. When any one 
raises yoor anger, know it is only the opinion you have of the 
afh'ont that provokes you ; therefore, in the first place, lake 
care thai outtcard appearances do not impose upon you, and 
force your assent to them ; if yon can get time and delay, you will 
more easily have the power over yourself. 

Chap. zxTni.— Place daily before your eyes, death, exile, 
and all things that are accounted evils, but of aD chiefly death. 
So you win never have mean ihoujrhtt, or an eager deidre for 
anything. 

Chap. xxix. — ^When you begin to undertake the stndy of 
wisdom, imagine that you shall be ridiculed, that many will 
laugh at you, that they will say, Whence proceeds this new 
inncy to be a philosopher T Whence this piece of supwcilions 
IMTidel But M ml ytwr behovtoHr be AttHfJUy, bat ooMtBoe 
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in that practice 'which seems the best, as if tiod had placed you 
in the station you are in; and be assured if you continue to 
preserve that character, even those that ridiculed you at first 
v^ill be your admirers ; but if their censures make you sink 
under them, you will be a double jest to them. 

Chap, xxx.— If it happens that you must show yourself in 
the world, or to approve yourself to another, do not think that 
you are to depart from your own character. Let it be glory 
enough for you, that you are a philosopher ; appear so to 
yourself, and be not solicitous to be thought so by any other. 

Chap, xxxi.— Never let these considerations give you dis- 
quiet, that you live without any title, and that you have no great 
post in the world : if to want honour be an evil, there is no 
greater evil than vice ; and it is better to suifier an evil from 
fortune than your own faults. Does it belong to your station 
to gain an empire? Or to he called to a feast? Not at all. 
Where then is the shame of being without these things ? Why 
should you be said to be in no esteem, whereas you ought to du- 
tinguish yourself only by those things that are in your oivn 
power, and these you may arrive at in the highest degree. But 
you can be no way serviceable to your friends. Which way do 
you take this? You have no money to give them ; you cannot 
make them citizens of Rome. Theae are things out of your 
power, and are gifts of fortune. But how can one help another 
to what he wants himself? Obtain these goods, therefore, 
(say some) that you may bestow them on us. If I am able to 
obtain these advantages, with the preservation of my modesty, 
my faith, and the greatness of my soul, and you can show me- 
the way to it, I will endeavour to obtain them ; but if you require 
me to lose my own proper goods, that 1 may obtain for you 
things that are not simply good in themselves, see of how un- 
just and rash an action you are guilty 1 Which would you 
rather wish for, money, or a modest and honest friend? Aid 
roe in this— do not ask me to do these things by which I shall 
lose these good characters; but think. Can you make me of no 
use to my country? They answer me, of what use I beseech 
you? You can build neither porticos nor baths, for the use 
of your country. But what of that? The blacksmith makes 
no shoes, nor the taylor arms ; it is enough for every one to 
do the duty of his station. A man that gives his country a truly 
modest and honest citizen, is not useless. But what place have 
I (perhaps you will say) in the city? Whatever post you are 
able to maintain without injuring your truth or modesty ; but 
if you lay aside these on the design of servinq your c^yM^r%^ ^\ 
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Chat, xxxn.— Ib any am prsferred to ;ob tx la MMctata- 
ment, io Baloutioiu, or in cvtmnU, and (iMf an godHMitega 
fk«l haiften to him, you onght to coDgrttDlale him ; Mtif (key 
an on mt evnlnirji eril, tibere is no oci»§iOD 'of befag ■tory 
DM Ifcty did not happen to yon. Ahrays mnembe^, A^ vhe» 
fom io not ^imgt iy rhtcA, that w-kicA it twtin |mr om 
yair«r w li> to ae^weA, yon ought not to look fot'thtm; you 
thatdonotmakeiioureoMTltoa»um,norflatttrkim.ouj^tnotto 
tje/Kct to bt tued «t tJM Mflu rote vftfc mm vko msfcra kii eoiirt 
CMutaiitf y, Mrf t* 0wr /tatteriity kim. For erery merchandiie 
tbere isaprice to be given. Hare yon amlnd tob«y kerit. lay 
down your hal^nny; for vithoat laying dovn yotir money, 

ion viil not hare Uum : do not think yw an kotm ttwd (km 
* «rko kai them givtm; ht pmid Ike price far IhcM tdiidt ymt 
M noli he k«i Ika kirU, ana ymt ktna mot paid for them. 
Tea are not invited to an entertainnMnt, it ii becaose yon bare 
not boi^ht the invitation, vAtr A he rko m^t it, lelh to tho$e 
«Ao flatter Aim; and are abteqitiout to him. Give therefore 
tfafl price it it xt al, if it it yow inttrtit to obtain the thing. 
If yoQ will not pay (Ae price, and yet receive the benefit, you 
are covetous, and are or^ nan teithoM tout. Instead of a 
good supper, then I have nothing. Yea ; you have the pleasure 
^knoving you have not commendedthe man you disliked, nor 
endured Ait insolent tekaciour. 

Chap, xixm.— We learn the nature of things by what is 
ttost common, and happens equally to all the world. If a neigh- 
boor's boy breaks an earthen cup, or any <iicA (Ainy, yon wilt 
presently think this is an usual accident ; you ought to think the 
same whenever that accident happens to yourself, as you did 
<lkn it happened to yovr neighbour. Look upon greater mis- 
fbrtunes iritA (Ae same measure. If the son, or the wife of 
another dies, every body is ready to cry out, it is the common 
fhte of mortals ; but if their own dies, tbfey presently exclaim, 
Alas for me ) Wretch that I am 1 People ought to remember, 
am nuh oeeationt, hw they were affected trhen they heard of 
(ke like arcidentt, ikat happened to their neighbours. 

Chap. XXXIV.— As land-marks are not placed to lead tra- 
Tellers out of their way, so neither has nalnre put ev9s into the 
vwld to lead them to temptations ; and it is every man's own 
ftolt that he makes them ao. Yon would disdain to hav« it in 
the poww of n«ry one yoB BMi, 10 best or aboM yntf bodr ; 
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do not you blush Iben, to suffer all men to disturb the quiet of 
your mind, and make you grieved or angry, whenever they 
please to speak ill of you ? Consider both the beginnings ana 
the consequcaces of every thing before you undertake it, other- 
wise you will begin many things choerrully, without baring 
weighed what is to follow, that in the end, you will be ashamad 
of. 

Crap. xxxv. — Would yon overcome at the Olympic gameat 
With all my heart, the conquest is great and honourable. Con- 
sider what you must endure before them, and what U to come 
after, and with tkete thoughts underuke them. You must enler 
ioio a regular way of life; you must eat what is disagreeable* 
and abstain from delicacies; you must inure yourself to hard 
exercise, and excessive heats and colds; you must drink no 
cooling drinks, nor wine, as at other timet ; and finally, obaorre 
the orders of your fencingmasler, as if he was a doctor ; at 
length, you must enter the combat, sometimes your bands will 
be crushed, perhaps, your feet sprained, you may swallow 
great quantities of dust down your throat, and be beaten and 
OKcrcome after all this. Consider all this, and if it yet pleases 
you, list yourself among the champions. If you act in another 
manner, you act as boys. Now they play the part of championa, 
sometimes o^musicians, and sometimes o/" gladiators ; they sing 
to the pipe, and presently after represent tragedies. With the 
same childish inconstancy, now you wilt be a fighter, afterwards 
an orator, by and by a gladiator, and at length a philosopher, 
like a monkey that imitates every thing he sees done. Yon 
will first love one thing and then another, and nothing as yea 
ought to do, for you do not enter upon a thing after you have 
considered it welt, but have been guilty of rashly following the 
levity of your own ojjpflitej. Some, upon seeing aphilosopher, 
or hearing one say koa tiell did Socrates express this, who 
can reason so well at he did? thty presently will also become 
philosophers. 

Chap, xxivi.— Whatever you undertake, consider first thn 
nature of the thing, and (hen your own nature; and whether 
you are able to perform it. Would you bo conqueror m all 
the five games, a qumquertian, (1) or a wrestler? Look 
upon the strength of your limbs, and the make of your body. 
Mature has fitted people for different employments. Do yon 

(I) A qutmq^tirtian, Ibe lenn for ■ conqueror in all tbo lite giinM at 
eiercJiM ot Um Penlilhia («t>rslAa], TonDtag, wieilUDg, UapiBf, 
boilng, and IbMWiiig tiM dlieu, or qoolL 
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tbiok TOO shall be J&i« "> t> ^- ^^-^ <i:iak. to afrftain, and 
endare a tiie 'Jther iihamri-ioi Jo * V.>'j muii labc-nr, break 
Toar rac J^ abfuia iraoi tbe lomijny ■:.:' \>>ur f^im'dy; 
m yt» MUf rno're tt he ittfimi; to be le$£ iban your 
fff^uiam m. w^auntt Ymn m tm yw nnderiake. trhethfr in 

I !■- ««rf cktikirity, ia « «■•> o^ law. vr in ang othrr 

mfl^- Cdttsaier the<« things, and always weijh with vour- 
kK, «k!chH' «^: yOQ ^re going about, nill l^lanrt liberlr, 
caMOKy. aad irasqciHicy ot' mind : ■/ othfrwite. »r fhaf 
■»!> M« *} tAti^'^ni tir; of fi*<f. tometim^f a philosopher, 
'- -< * ttLi fuhgrrr. an itrator, and at laH, ont of the 
f ^riten. rv«r t^ia^ do not agrtr logethrr; you 
!m tmf fart, «aJ (f filker a good or a bad 
ectr Toursfb" to improre y>iir rraton and 
. ■fr *f fmrrmi tJtf'^ul «dra»tagt*. Ii i$ your |iarl lo 
If. «kA(c yo« Wi rather be iDlemally. or exiemally 
. mcmUm tbe AuvMT oT a pbilospher, or 
-'if 



Ctavt. xsxm. — TW aetuves t« oaght to keep through- 
Mt AC i*w. iTi >xvrd^ to iW daa« required of us in 
ai mom ^^ ir* luicnL Yoo kare a father, it is enjoined 
vnL. u a^ cm :c ion- *.o yvui co taai in all things, if he 
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If you suppose the gods authors of all that happens in the 
world, good or evB, if you are disappointed in your wishes, 
or fall into misfortunes, it is impossible but you must accuse 
them, as authors of those tbings. For it is woven in the 
nature of all creatures, to hate and complain of whatever 
seems to them to be the cause of their unhappiness ; and on 
the other hand to serve and love whatever is useful to their 
prosperity. It is unreasonable to be pleased with what hurts 
us, and nobody ever can be satisfied to be a loser ; from 
hence it is, the son reproaches his father, when he does not 
bestow on him what he thinks good ; and this kindled the 
war between Eteocles and Polynices, that they both esteemed 
empire to be a good ; from this reason, the husbandman, 
the sailor, the merchant, or those that lose a wife or children, 
even curse the gods, as authors of their losses. But when 
they are happy, they are then pious. Let your piety be more 
stedfast ; endeavour to remove from yourself, all desires and 
aversions that are not becoming, and use the same endea- 
vours to preserve an even piety. Offer libations, sacrifices, 
and first-fruits, after the custom of your country. Ghastly and 
not luxuriously, neither idly, nor covetously, nor yet liberally 
beyond the bounds of your estate. 

Chap, xxxix.— When you go to a prophet, or oracle, re- 
member that you are ignorant of the event of the business, 
and for that reason you go to learn it. Enquire of him with 
that temper which belongs to a philosopher ; for if it is of 
the number of those things which is not in our power, it 
ought not toaflfect you as a real good or evil. Carry there- 
fore not with you a violent desire or fear, otherwise you will 
approach him trembling; it is the wisest and best, never to 
be very much interested concerning any event. Let it not 
touch your mind which way soever it happens ; it is your duty 
to make a good use of every accident, and suffier it not to be 
an injury to yourself or any other. When you consult the 
gods, do it with a steady mind, and if there be any counsel 
given you, remember whom you have consulted, and whose 
authority you slight, except you obey it. So receive the 
oracle, after the example of Socrates, as concerning things, to 
put off all consideration to the event, since neither reason, 
nor art, can help them to understand the meaning of the 
gods. When therefore your country, or your friend, stand 
in need of your defence, do not consult the priest whether you 
shall defend them. If he tell you the victims predict the un- 
dertaking shall be unhappy, that unhappiness u»i%t. vsiiiofist 




ai^i^ detth, Ioh of your limbs, or eifle. Tet tbe nme 
reason remaias ftir your Dnderiakiag. tDanger oogbt lo be 
shared with yonr coantry or frinds. Go 10 that Great Pro- 
phet, who would not flnffer him n the tampk who refiued to 
BBOCour his Mend in haxard of hia life. 

Cbap. XI.— Prescribe to yourself a form of bws, and (d>- 
aerre them, both in your oini mind, and in yonr isiercoorae 
with the world. 

Chat, xli.— Generally, sOenoen the best; bntif yon mast 
wpmk, speak in few wonb, there are times whoi we ought to 
talk, but then, not to Calk erery thing. Avoid speaking of the 
fl^^tors, the Ciroensian games, the prite-fif^ters, and all 
comnoD and idle snlijects, and diiefly take care how yon praise 
row, or make comparisons between them. 

Chap. xlh. — In yonr own fanuly, or to yonr friends, ea- 
dearour to make them wiser or bettiw by yonr discowsea; b«t 
among strangers, be silent. 

Chap, xliii.— Do not laugh moch, nor from maoy causes, 
Bor estraragantly. 

Chap, xlit.— Swear not at all, if you can wholly avoid it, 
if not, however, avoid it as much as you are able. 

Chap. zlt. — Avoid popular and great enleriainments. But 
If you are called lo one, let your meditations not be altered or 
relaxed, but ralher excited, least you fall into a common prac- 
tice of f^equenliog those assemblies. Know, that if your com- 
Ciion be dissolute, that corruption will also reach you at 
gth, though your mind was altogether pure and honest 
before. 

Cbap. xlvi. — Provide every thing necessary ft>r the body, 
u far as it is necessary for the mind, as neat, drink, dothes, 
house and servants. Put away all things that belong to osten- 
tatitn, or delicacy. 

Chap. xlvh. — Preserve yourself from all pollutions, with- 
out a pride in so doing, or a censoriousness of others; suSar 
them to follow their inclinations, without blame w boasting of 
your abstinence. 

Cbap. ilviii.— If any body tells you, such a one has spo- 
ken il) of Tou, do not refute them iu that partKular; but an- 
nrer, had he known all my vices, he bad not sp(riMK«alx ^ 
that one. 
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Chap, xltk.— It is not necessary, commonly to freqaent 
the llicntrc, but if any occasion calls you there, let it only ap- 
pear to yourself, if your thoughts are otherwise employed, and 
seem satisfied with the diversions ihero. Among the prizc- 
fi'jhtcrs, wish him conqueror, who overcomes, so you shall 
cause no disturbance. Do not you distinguish yourself by 
shouiing or hissing; ai\er it is over, make no disputes con- 
cernin{; what is done, which are of no use to render you wiser 
or better ; if you act in another manner, your mind will seem 
affected by outward shows. 

Chap. l. — Be not easily persoaded to go to public orations, 
but if you do go, preserve your gravity, and an equal temper 
of mind, and at the same time, take care that you are not 
troublesome to any other. 

CuAP. LI.— When you have any dealings with men, e^p&> 
cially the nobility, propose to yourself the same manner of 
behaviour which Socrates or Zeno would in the like case. Let 
outward show no way alTcct you, and then you will not want 
clearness of reason, to act rightly the business you have un- 
dertaken. 

Cdap. lii. — When you go to visit any great man, imagine 
with yourself, that, perhaps, he will be gone abroad, perhaps 
he will not be to be seen, it may be the doors may be shut 
against, or he neglect you, when lie sees you. So that if any 
of those thinj;9 happen, you will endure them patiently, and 
not go away exclaiming, or railing; for that is like a plebian, 
to cry out against external things. 

CuAP. Liii. — In familiar conversation with yovr intimate 
friends, have a care of eniertaining them with long recitations 
of your own past dangers, or rogueries of your youth. For 
it should be no pleasure to you, to remember your ill actions, 
nor can it be agreeable to others, to listen to what has hap- 
pened to you. 

Crap, lit.— Beware of making the company merry; this 
silly inclination them ost easily makes us fall into the manners 
of the common people, and will have the force of making the 
respect lessen, which is due to you, from your acquaintance. 

Chap. lv. — It is dangerous to fall into impure conversation, 
when any thinf; of the kind is said before you; if the place and 
person permits, reprove him that spoke; if that is not con- 
Teoioni, by your silence and your bloahes show, at leaat, thai 
70Q are displeased. 



Chap. lti. — If the image of any pleasure strikes upon your 
mind, moderate your desires, and suffer iliem not to hurry 
you away, but, examine the thing, and allow yourself time for 
consideralion. Remember every time vhen you enjoyed your 
vishes, and how you have afterwards found reason of grief, 
by those very pleasures, and you will chide your hasty desires 
and compare this wish with those that have gone before it. If 
yon deny yourself, by abstinence, you will one day rejoice at 
the conquest, and praise yourself, within yourself. When 
therefore at any time pleasure shows itself to you, have a care 
of being vanquished by its blandishments, sweetnesses, and its 
enchantments, but oppose to it, the joy you will receive from 
theconciousnessoFa victory over your passions. 

Chap. lvu. — When you have resolved upon any underialc- 
ing, do not be ashamed to be seen doing it, although the world 
should judge otherwise of it than you do. IF the thing is in 
itself evil, avoid an ilt action because it is ill. But if a good 
(me, why should you be afraid of -being accused without 
reason T 

Chap, ltui.— As to say it is day, or it is night, at different 
times, is sense; but to say at one time, it is both day and n* 
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gold one, after that it must be the Tyrian die, and at length 
embroidery. There is no end of his extravagancy who once 
passes the bounds of reason. 

Chap, lxii.-- Women, after fourteen, are presently called 
mistresses; afterwards, when they see themselves without any 
place or employment, except they are married, they begin to 
dress and place all their hope in outward ornaments. A man 
ought therefore to do his endeavours to show them, they have 
but one way. to be honoured, to behave themselves modestly, 
soberly, and chastly. 

Chap, lxiii.— It is the sign of a low genius to be very much 
concerned, or long in doing, the necessary actions of ordinary 
life, either to sustain or delight their bodies ; all these things 
are to be done slightly, and only because they must ; the chief 
care and business is to be transferred to the soul. 

Chap, lxiv .— When any one does you an ill office, or speaks 
ill of you, remember that he thinks himself in the right, in so 
doing, or saying, and it is not to be expected he should act ac- 
cording to your opinion, but his own. If he judges wrong, 
the injury is his, who is deceived. If appearances are at any 
time deceitful, or truth obscured, so as to be taken for a false- 
hood, the truth is not hurt by it, but he is injured who is mis- 
taken -.being instructed in this, you will bear slander with an 
even mind, and when you hear any reflection made on you, you 
will answer — so it appeared to the reflector. 

Chap. lxv. — Every thing has two handles, the one tolera- 
ble, the other intolerable ; if your brother does you an injury, 
think not of the injury for that is intolerable, but think he is 
your brother, and educated along with you, and that is taking 
in the best way* 

Chap. lxvi. — These conclusions are not just, I am thy su- 
perior in wealth, therefore thy superior in merit, I amjmore elo- 
quent, therefore more deserving ; but it is right to say, I am 
richer, and therefore my money is more than yours ; I speak 
better, and therefore my language is purer. But neither your 
wealth, or eloquence, can render you better or more estim- 
able. 

Chap, lxvu.— If any one go early to the bath, say not, he 
does 91 to go early, say only, he did go there early. If any 
one drinks much wine, make no reflections when you say, he 
drinks much. The thing may not be evil, which yon may rashly 
judge so. So you may disuse yourself final passing any judg- 
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meat, lill yon are thoroughlf acquainicd with the motives of 
oTcry action. 

CuAP. LXVlii. — Never profess yourself a pliiloHOpher, nor 
dispute conceraing Diaxims and precepts wilh the ignorant and 
Bimplei a> at an entertainment, never preach how pei^le ought 
to eat, but eat you, as becomes you ; and remember Socrates 
in this manner avoided all ostcnlaiion, for tliey came to him lo 
show them to philosophers, and he carried them to them, so 
easily did he endure their contempt of his learning. 

Chap, lxix, — If there happens amongst fools any dispute 
concerning learning, for the most part bo silent. It is dan- 
gerous to speak what comes first into your mind. If any one 
calls you ignorant, be not moved at the reproach ; and ^hen 
you have learned this, then know you bc^jin lo bo Icarnod. A 
sheep does not show she lias had a {;ood pasture, by tlirowini; 
up the grass she has eaten, but when she has well di^ii'sted it, 
and has wool and milk in plenty , do you in the same manner 
not boast your reading to fools, but show you have read and 
profited by the actions that follow a true improvement. 

Chap. lxx. — If you have learned to be moderate in your 
appeliies and cares for what concerns your body, do not be 
lurself upon that account; if you drink only 
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Chap. iXXin.— If yon hear a man boast he uQdersUiidf 
and can explain the books of Chrysippus, say wiibin yourielf 
if Chrysippus bad not wrote obscurely, this man would han 
had nothing to boast of; but what do I study to know ? Nature, 
and to follow her precepts. I seek, Iherefora, who is her in- 
lerpretor, when I hear it is Chrysippus, I will consult him. 
But I do not understand his writings, 1 will therefore seek me 
a master ; there is no great oxcelience in that, but when I have 
found an interpreter, it remains to obey his precepta, and that 
only is exceileni. If I only adraire the style, and the interpre- 
tation, I do not otherwise than leave the place of a philosopher 
for a grammarian, excepting that instead of Homer I translate 
Chrysippus. I ought rather lo blush, when any one asks me 
if I have read Chrysippus, that I am not able to show them ; 
yet my actions are agreeable to all his precepts. 

Chap, lsiiv.— Observe these rules, as if not to bo violated 
without a punishment; neither care what jud;^ent men past on 
yoo, for what they shall say is not in your power to hdp. 

Chap, lxxt.— IIow long, I desiro lo know, will you defer 
the choice of those things you think most deserving, and cease 
violating the dictates of your own reason T You have heard 
the precepts you ought to embrace, and you have embraced 
them. What master do you yet expect, and for whose coming 
do you defer the amendment of your manners? You are no 
longer a youth, but are come to the mature age of a man. If 
you now grow neglectful and idle, you will put delay upon de- 
lay, add purpose to purpose, and put it off eternally from one 
day to another. Will you not consider you have learned no- 
thing, and at this rate will both live and die a vulgar man. 
This minute, therefore, begin the life of a wise man, and one 
worthy of that name ; and whatever seems best to your unpre- 
judiced reason, make that an inviolable rule to you, whether it 
be laborious, sweet, glorious, or infamous. Remember, the 
choice is to be now made, the combat is now beginning, neither 
is it permitted you to defer it ; one hour of neglect will make 
all your virtue perish, or one firm resolution retain it for ever. 
So Socrates became what ho was ; in all things he carried him- 
self agreeably to reason, and never hearkened to any other 
counsellor : and though as yet you are no Socrates, yet, if you 
are willing to become one, you must live in that manner. 

Chap, lxxti. — The most necessary part of philosophy ia 
the use of its maxims ; as, for instance, not to lie: the second 
is the demonstration', Why should we not lie? The third, ia 
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the confirmation, as Why it is a demonslraiion? What is a de- 
monstration ? What a consequence? What a contradiction ? 
What is irutb? Wbal is falsehood? The tliird depends upon 
the second, and the second upon the first, but it is most neces- 
sary to dwell upon the first. But our practice is different from 
thia, wc rest upon the third pan, and there we employ our 
studies, ncgleciins the first altoijether. While we can very 
readily demonstrate why we ought not to lie, we make no 
scruple of speaking falsehood. 

Cbap. Lxxvii, — In the beginning of every undertaking this 
ought to be our prayer : " Lead me, oh Jupiter, and thou Fate, 
wheresoever ye have destined me. I will cheerfully follow ; 
if I refused, it would be the part of an impious man, and not- 
withstanding I should follow." 

Chap, lxxvhi. - He is a wise man, who submits himself lo 
necessity, and is conscious of the Divine Providence. 

Chap, ixxix. — And this, Crilo, is ihe wisest prayer, If 
so it seems best to the gods, so be il. Anglus and Mcliius 
have the power lo kill me, but they have not the power to 
hurt me. 




LETTERS 



DURING MR. WORTLEY'S EMBASSY. 



THE ORIGINAL PREFACE, BY A LADY, 

-WMJTTJSS IN 1724. 

I WAS going, like common editors, to advertise the reader of 
the beauties and excellencies of the work laid before him. To 
tell him, that the illustrious author had opportunities that other 
travellers, whatever their quality or curiosity may have been, 
cannot obtain; and a genius capable of making the best im- 
provement of every opportunity. But if the reader, after penis- 
ing one letter only, has not discernment to distinguish that na« 
tural elegance, that delicacy of sentiment and observation, that 
easy gracefulness and lovely simplicity (which is the perfection 
of writing), in which these Letters exceed all that has appealred 
in this kind, or almost in any other, let him lay the book down, 
and leave it to those who have. 

The noble author had the goodness to lend me her MS. to 
satisfy my curiosity in some enquiries I had made concerning 
her travels ; and when I had it in my hands, how was it possible 
to part with it? I once bad the vanity to hope I might acquaint 
the public, that it owed this invaluable treasure to my impor- 
tunities. But, alas ! the most ingenious author has condemned 
it to obscurity during her life ; and conviction, as well as defe- 
rence, obliges me to yield to her reasons. However, if these 
Letters appear hereafter, when I am in my grave, let this attend 
them, in testimony to posterity, that among her contempo- 
raries, one woman, at least, was just to her merit. 

There is not any thing so excellent, but some will carp at it; 
and the rather, because of its excellency.. But to such hyper- 
critics I shall not say ************ 

I confess, I am malicious enough to desire that the world, 
should see to how much better purpose the Ladies travel than 
their Lords; and that, whilst it is surfeited with male Travels 
all in the same tone, and stuffed with the same trifles, a lady 
has the skill to strike out a new path, and to embeUiab ^^^t^- 

VOL. I. V^ 
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out subject with variety of fresli and elegant entertainmpnt. 
For, besides lt>e vivacity and spirit whidi enliven every pan, 
and that iidmitable beauty which spreads through the whole ; 
besides the purity of the style, for which it may justly be ac- 
counted the standard of the English tongue; the reader will 
find a more true and accurate account of the customs and 
manners of the several nations with whom this lady conversed, 
than he can in any other author. Rut as her ladyship's pe- 
netration discovers the inmost follies of the heart, so the can- 
dour of her temper passed over them wilhanairof pity, rather 
than reproach ; treating with the politeness of a court and the 
gentleness of a lady, what the severity of her judgment could 
not but condemn. 

In short, let her own sex, at least, do her justice ; lay aside 
diabolical Envy, and its bmther Malice, (1) with all their ac- 
cursed company, sly whispering, cruel badtbiiinj;, spiteful 
detraction, and the rest of that hideous crew, which, I hope, 
are very falsely said lo attend the Tea-table, being more apt to 
think they frequent those public places where virtuous women 
nevw come. Lei the men malign one another, if they think fit, 
and strive lo pull down merit, when they cannotequal it. Lei 
us be better-nalured, than to (;ive way lu any unkind or dis- 
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Von see, Madam, how I lay erery thing at your feet. As 
the tautoloc^ shows the poTerty of my genius, it likewise shows 
the extent of yoar empire over my imagioatioB. 

May 31, 1725. 

TO TH£ COUNTESS OF MAR. (1) 

Rotterdam, Aug. 3, O. 8. 1716. 

I FLATTIR myself, dear sister, that I shall give you soma 
pleasure in letting you know that I have safely passed the saHi 
thoogh we had the ill fortune of a storm^ We were persuaded 
by the captain of the yacht to set out in a calm, and he pretendr^' 
ed there was nothing so easy as to tide it over ; bat, after tw(| 
days slowly moving, tha wind Mew so hard, that none of th# 
saOors could keep tbeir feet, and we were all Sunday nighl 
tossed very handsomalf • I never saw a man mere firigbied 
than the captain. 

For my part, I have been so lucky, neither to suffer from 
fear nor sea-sidLness ; though, I confess, I was so impatieot |a 
see myself once more upon dry land, that I would not stay till 
the yacht could f;ct to Rotterdam, but went in the long-boat to 
Helvoctsluys, where we had voitures to carry us to the Rrill. 

I was charmed with the neatness of that little town ; but my 
arrival at Rotterdam presented me a new scene of pleasure. 
Ail the streets are paved with broad stones, and before many 
of the meanest artificers' doors are placed seats of various- 
coloured marbles, so neatly kept, that I assure yon, I walked 
almost all over the town yesterday, incognita, in my slippars, 
without receiving one spot of dirt ; and you may see the Dutch 
maids washing the pavement of the street, with more appliealjoa 
than ours do our bed-chambers. The town seems so full of 
people, with such busy faces, all in motion, that I can hardly 
fancy it is not some celebrated fair ; but I see it is every day tha 
same. 'Tis certain no town can be more advantageously situ- 
ated for comnierce. Here are seven large canals, on which 
the merchants* ships come up to the very doors of their houses. 
The shops and warehouses are of a surprising neatness and 

(1) La4y Frances Pierrepoat, second daughter of Evelyn first doko of 
Kingston, married John Eresklne Earl of Mar, who was secretary of 
sUtc for Scotland, in 1705, Joined the Pretender In 1715. was adainted 
in 17ie, and dM at Aii-la-€hapelle in 1732. George I. confirmed to 
Lady Mar ibo Jolntnrt on Lord liar's forfeited esUte to which she was 
entitled by her marriage settlement, with remainder to her daughters Lady 
Frances Eraifcina. As resided many years at Paris. 
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magnificence, filled with an incredible quantity of fine mer- 
chandise, and so much cheaper ihan what we see in England, 
that I have much ado to persuade myself I am siill so near it. 
Here is neither dirt nor beggary to be seen. One is noi shocked 
viih those loathsome cripples, so common in London, nor 
teazed with the importunity of idle fellows and wenches, thai 
choose to be nasty and lary. The common servants, and little 
shopwomen, here, are more nicely clean than most of our 
ladies; and the great variety of neat Presses (every woman 
dressing her head after her own fashion) is an additional plea- 
sure in seeing the town. 

You see, hitherto, dear sister, I make no complaints ; and , if 
1 continue to like travelling as well as 1 do at present, 1 shall 
not repent my project. It will go a great way in making me 
satisfied with it, if it affords mc an opportunity of entertaining 
you. But it is not from Holland that you may eipect a disin- 
terested offer. I can write enough in the style of Rotterdam, 
to tell you plainly, in one word, that I expect returns of all the 
London news. You see I have already learnt to make a GOod 
bargain ; and that it is not for nothing I will so much as tell you, 
1 am your affectionate sister. 
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both on foot and in coaches. There are shops for vitfers, codl ' 
liquors, etc. 

I have been to see several of the most celebrated gardens, bat 
I will not tcaze you with their descriptions. I dare say you think 
my letter already long enough. But I must not conclude with- 
out beggiag your pardon, for not obeying yoor commands, in 
sending the lace you ordered me. Upon my word, I can yet 
find none, that is not dearer than yoa may buy it at London. If 
you want any India goods, here are great variety of penny- 
worths ; and I shall follow your orders with great pleasure and 
exactness ; being. Dear HaduD, etc., etc. 



TO MAS. S. C. 

NimegaeD, Aug. 13, 0. S. 11U. 

I AM extremely sorry, my dear S. that your fears of diS(H 
bilging your relations, and their fears for your health aad 
safety, have hindered mo from enjoying the happiness of your 
company, and you thepleasureofa diverting journey. I receive 
some degree of mortification from every agreeable novelty, or 
pleasing prospect, by the reflection of your having so unluck- 
ily missed the delight which I know it would have given yon. 

If you were with me in this town, you wpold be ready to 
expect to receive visits from your Nottingham friends. No 
two places were ever more resembling; one has but to give 
the Maese the name of the Trent, and there is no distinguish- 
ing the prospect. The houses, like those of Nottingham, are 
built one above another, and are intermixed in the same man- 
ner with trees and gardens. The tower they call Julius Cnsar's 
has the same situation with Nottingham castle; and I cannot 
help fancying, 1 see from it the Trent-field, Adboulton, etc. 
places so well known to us. 'Tis true, the fortifications make 
a considerable difierence. All the learned in the art of war 
bestow great commendations on them ; for my part, that know 
nothing of the matter, I shall content myself with telling you, 
'tis a very pretty walk on the ramparts, on which there is a 
tower, very deservedly called the Belvidere; where people go 
to drink coSee, tea, etc. and enjoy one of the finest prospects 
in the world. The public walks have no great beauty but the 
thick shade of the trees, which is solemnly delightful. But I 
must not forget to lake notice of the bridge, which appeared 
very surprising to me. It is large enough to hold hundreds of 
men, with horses and carriages. They give the value of an 
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Bngliah tro-pnoa to get npoa it, and theS tTiy iWy go, 
bridge and all, to the other side of the river, mih to dov a 
nolioD, 000 is hardly sensible of any at all. 

I ttw |wMnby at the French church, and stared ver; mdi 
It ibeir iiaaBer of serrioe. The parson clapped on i broai- 
Mnfned hat in the first placa, which gare him enHMf (be 
ih- of mimt d'ye coll Mm, in Bartholomew fair, which he hept 
t|) b7 •itraordinary antic gestures, and preaching mnch sach 
staff H the other talked lothe puppets. Uowerer, the coit- 
fragilion aeemed to receive it with great devotion ; and I was 
laAnnied by some of his flock, that he is a person of particalar 
feme amongst them. I believe, by this time, you are as mach 
tired with my account of him, as I was with his sermon ; but I 
am sure your brother will excuse a digression in favour of the 
chnrcb of Eogland. You know, speaking disrespectfully of 
the CalvinisU, is the same thing as speaking honourably of the 
chafch. Adieu, my dear S. always remember me; and be as- 
MfM I ean never forget yon, etc., etc. 



TO TBB LADY RIGB. (1) 

CohigD. Aof- 1*, 0. S. 1T16. 
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built. The Jesuits' charch is the neatest, vbich was showed 
me, in a very complaisant manner, by a handsome yonog 
Jesuit ; who, not linowing who I was, took a liberty in his eoai- 
pliments and railleries, which very much diverted me. Uaviog 
never before seen anything of that nature, I could not enough 
admire the magnificence of the altars, the rich images of the 
saints, all of massy silver, and the enchasturet of the rellcks | 
though 1 could not help mnrmnring, in my heart, at Iheprofii- 
aion of pearls, diamonfls, and rubies, bestowed in the adoro' 
D)«it of rotten teeth and dirty rags. I own that I had Irickfld- 
ncss enough to covet St. Ursula's pearl necklaces ; thongfa 
perhaps thu was no wickedness at all, an fanage not being cer- 
tainly one's neighbour ; but I went yet farther, and wished 
she herself converted into dressing-plate. I should also gladly 
see converted into silver a great St. Chriatopher, . which I 
imagine wonld took very well in a cistern. 

These were my pious reflections ; though I was very well 
satisfied to see, piled up to the honour of our nation, the ^alls 
of the eleven thousand virgins. I have seen some hundreds 
of relicks here of no less consequence ; but I will not imitate 
the common style of travellers so far, as to give you a list of 
theiD, being persuaded that you have no manner of curiosity 
for the titles given to jaw-bones and bits of worm-eaien wood. 
— Adieu, 1 am just going to supper, where I shall drink your 
health in an admirable sort of Lorrain wine, which I am svrfl 
is the same you call Burgundy in London, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OP BRISTOL. (1) 

• Kurcintwrg, Ang. S3, 0, S. 1718. 

After five days travelling post, I could not sit dqivo to write 
on any other occasion, than tell my dear Lady Bristol, thai I 
have not forgotten her obliging command, of sending her some 
account of my travels. 

I have already passed a large part of Germany, have seen 
all that is remarkable in Cologo, Frankfort, Wurtaburg, and 
this place. 'Tis impossible not to observe the difference be- 
tween the free towns and those under the government of abso- 
lute princes, as all the little soverei;;n9 of Germany arc. In 
the first, there appears an air of commorte and plenty. The 

(1) Elizabeth, daushlar and heir of S.r Thomai Fcllon, Da^ t. of Plaf' 
ford, CO. Snflblk, ncoud wife or John Ilerroj, BtiI Earl of Briitol. Sba 
dM 1741. 
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Streets are wdl binit, and faD of people^ Madj and plainly 
dressed. Tbe shops are loaded with machandisa, aiad the 
oommonaltf are dean and cheerfhl. . In the other, yon see a 
sort of shabby fiiftry» annmber of dirtypeofdeof qiiaUtylaw- 
djBoredoat; narrow nasty streets, out of repair, wretchedly thin 
of inhabitants, and above half of the ooounon sort asking atau. 
I cannot hdp fancying one under the figure of a dean DmA 
dtisen's irife, and the other like a poor town lady of pleasiire, 
painted and ribboned out in her head-dress, with tarnished 
sQTer-laced shoes, a ragged anderpetticoat, a miserable mix- 
tore of Tice and poverty. 

TheyJiaYe sumptoary laws in this town, which 4i8tingaish 
their riuik by their dress, prevent the excess which mins so 
many other cities, and has a more agreeable effect to the eye 
of a strapger than our fashions. I think after the Archbishop 
of Cambray having declared f6r them, I need not Ifo ashamed 
to own, that I wish these laws were in force in oiher parts of 
the world. When one conriders impartially the merit of a 
rich suit of clothes in most places, the respect and the*8iniles of 
£svonr it procures, not to speak of the envy and the sighs it 
occasions, (which is very often the principal charm to the 
wearec), one is forced to confess, that there is need of an 
uncommon understanding to resist the temptation of pleasing 
firiends and mortifying rivals; and that it is natural to 
young people to CaU into a folly, which betrays them to that 
want of money which is the source of a thousand base- 
nesses. What numbers of men have begun the world with 
generous inclinations, that have afterwards been the instru- 
ments of bringing mis^ on a whole people, being led by 
vain expense into debts, that they could clear no other way 
but by the forfeit of their honour, and which they never 
could have contracted, if the respect the many pay to habits, 
was fixed 6y law, only to a particular colour or cut of plain 
doth! These reflections draw after them others that are 
too melancholy. I will make haste to put them out of your 
head by the farce of relicks, with which I have been enter- 
tained in all the Romish churches. 

The Lutherans are not quite free from these follies. I have 
seen here, in tbe principal church, a large piece of the cross 
set in jewels, and the point of the spear, which they told me, 
very gravely, was thesame that pierced tbe side of our Saviour. 
But I was particularly diverted in a little Roman-catholic church 
which is permitted here, where the professors of that religion 
are not very rich, and consequently cannot adorn their images 
in so rich a manner as their neighbours. For, not to be quite 
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destitute of all finery, they have dressed up an image of our 
Saviour over the altar, in a fair full-bottomed wig very well 
powdered. I imagine I see your ladyship stare at this article, of 
which you very much doubt the veracity ; but, upon my word, 
I have not yet made use of the privilege of a traveller; and my 
whole account is written with the same plain sincerity of heart, 
with which I assure you that I am, dear madam, yOurs, etc. 



TO MRS. TmSTLETHWAYTE. 

RalisbOD, Aug. 30, 0. S. 1716. 

I HAD the pleasure of receiving yours, but the day before I 
left London. I give you a thousand thanks for your good 
wishes, and have such an opinion of their efficacy, that I am 
persuaded I owe in part to them this good luck of having pro- 
ceeded so far on my long journey without any ill accident, for 
I don't reckon it any, to have been stopped a few days in this 
town by a coldjPvince it has not only given me an opportunity 
of seeing all that is curious in it, but of making some acquaint- 
ance with the ladies, who have all been to see me with great 
civility, particularly Madame , the wife of our King's en- 
voy from Hanover. She has carried me to all the assemblies, 
and I have been magnificently entertained at her house, which 
is one of the finest here. 

You know that all the nobility of this place are envoys from 
different states. Here are a great number of them, and they 
might pass their time agreeably enough, if they were less de- 
licate on the point of ceremony. But instead of joining in the 
design of making the town as pleasant to one another as they 
can, and improving their little societies, they amuse themselves 
no other way than with perpetual quarrels, which they take 
care to eternise, by leaving them to their successors; and an 
envoy to Ratisbon receives, regularly, half a dozen quarrels 
among the perquisites of his employment. 

You may be sure the ladies are not wanting, on their side, 
in cherishing and improving these important picques, which di« 
vide the town almost into as many parties as there are families. 
They choose rather to suffer the mortification of sitting almost 
alone on their assembly nights, than to recede one jot from 
their pretensions. I have not been here above a week, and 
yet I have heard from almost every one of them the whole his- 
tory of their wrongs, and dreadful complaint of the injustice of 
their neighbours, in hopes to draw me to their party. But I 
think it very prudent to remain neuter, though, if I were to 



stay anoBg theai. An* would be no fiMobStf of iaMhalif 
sOtiheirqiMlTdiraamngMlHffh, thuUwy viDiNlberirillo 
those that ririt tMr adveinnes. The fbaadallaa of thsw 
ererlMtiag dupates tarns «iirdj npon nnk, pkea, ud the 
tUeoFEicaDencT, vhieh they all preiAd tog and, irhtt fa 
Tsiy hard, vSI gire k to nobody. For By-part, 1§H0A not 
fofbear airisiag them (for the poUie flood), to give iWtitle Of 
Excellency to every body, which woaM indnde the receivirf^ it 
from every body ; bnt thie very mentioo of soch a dishonour- 
able peace was rooetTMl Tkh u Bwh tatfgntioa as Mrs. Blaci- 
aire did the motion of a reference. .And indeed, I began to 
thiiA myself Hl-natnred, lo olfer to take from them, in a town 
where there are so fiBw divenifM, so ealertairiig an anase- 
lient. I know that my penoMUe dispantioa already ^ras mo 
a very ill-fignre, nd that It isfuWicIf wfai^ierod as a piece of 
fa^Mrtinoaqiride in me, tftt I hare hkhoHo boM sandy ohrH 
to svery body, oe i(I tboaght nobody good ommgh to qnarrd 
wilb. IshonMbeoUigfldioehaBgemybdhg|mKtt[dldaoi 
inMod lopvwemyjonmeyinafewdayB. ^H|k ^^ 

I have been to see the charebes here, and hffl'thq peiuiMon 
oflOBcbing therelicks, which was never snSeredin places where 
I was not known. ' I had, by this privilege, the of^rtunily of 
making an observation, which I doabl not might have twen 
made in all the other chnrches, that the emeralds and rubies 
which they show round their relicks and images are most of 
them hise; though they tel) yon, that many of the Crows and 
Jfodonos, set roond with these stones, have been the gifts of 
the emperors and other great princes. I don't donbt, indeed, 
bat ihey were Alirsl jewels of valae ; bnt the good hthers have 
fbnad it convenient to apply them to other uses, and the people 
are just as well satisfied with biu of glass. Among these relicks 
Ihey showed me a prod^ns daw set in gold, which they 
oalJed the claw of a griffin ; and I could not forbesr adting the 
TOverend priest that showed it. Whether the griffin was a saint? 
This question almost put him beside his gravity; bat he an- 
swered. They only kept it as a curiosity. I was very moch 
scandalised at a Urge silver image of the Trinity, There the 
Folker is represenled under the figure of a decrepit old man, 
widi a beard down to his knees, and a triple crown oa bis head* 
holdmg in his arms the 5on, fiied on the cross, and the /foly 
Qhoat, m the shape of a dove, hovering over him. 

Madam is come this minute to call me to the assemUy, 

and forces me to tell yon, very abruptly, that 1 am ever your. 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Vienna, Sept. 9, 0. 9. 1710. 

t AM nowy m; dear sister, safely arrived at Vienna; and, I 
thank God, have not At all suffered in my health, nor (what is 
dearer to me] in that of my chUd^ (1) by all our fatigues. 

We travelled by water fh)m Ratlsbon, a journey perfectly 
afp'eeable, down the Danube, in one of those little tmMs, that 
they very properly call wooden houses, having in them all the 
conveniences of a palace, stoves In the chambers, kitchens, etc. 
They are rowed by twelve men each, and move with such in- 
credible swiftness, that in the same day you have the pleasure 
of a vast variety of prospects ; and, within the space of a few 
hours, you have the pleasure of seeing a populous city adorned 
with magnificent palaces, and the most romantic solitudes, 
which appear distant from the commerce of mankind, the banks 
of the Danube being charmingly diversified with woods, rocks, 
mountains covered with vines, fields of corn, large cities, and 
ruins of ancient castles. I saw the great towns of Passau and 
LintK, famous for the retreat of the imperial court, when 
Vienna was besieged. 

This town, which has the honour of being the emperor*s re* 
sidence, did not at all answer my ideas of it, being much less than 
I expected to find it ; the streets are very close, and so narrow^ 
one cannot observe the fine fronts of the palaces though many 
of them very well deserve observation, bemg truly magnificent^ 
They are built of fine white stone, and are excessively high* 
For as the town is too little for the number of the people that 
desire to live in it, the builders seem to have projected to re- 
pair that misfortune, by clapping one town on the top of ano- 
ther, most of the houses being of five, and some of them six 
stories. You may easily imagine, that the streets being so 
narrow, the rooms are extremely dark ; and, what is an incon- 
▼eniency much more intolerable, in my opinion, there is no 
house that has so few as five or six families in it. The apart- 
ments of the greatest ladies, and even of the ministers of state, 
are divided, but by a partition, from that of a taylor or shoe- 
maker ; and I know nobody that has above two floors in any 
house, one for their own use, and one higher for their servants. 
Those that have houses of their own, let out the rest of them 
to whoever will take them ; and thus the great suirs (which are 

(1) Edward Wortley Vonliga, her only sod, was born 1713. 
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an of BtoM) are ii oooudmi and u dirty as the iMeL Tii 
true, wh«i jon ban mce travdled throngh then, notUgcaB 
be more mrprunglf magDifiCtfil than the apartmeUa. They 
are aHnmoaly a ntiu of oght or tea large rooau, all iidaid^ 
Ae doors and viodovs richly carved and fpit, and the fnni- 
twe, such as is selc^ seen in the palaoee of aovereign princet 
in othercoontiies. Their sfa;nateat» are adorned with hai^ 
ings of the finest tt^fiestry of BmMdls,prodiguHu lar^look- 
ing-^aaeee in silver frames, fineMantaldea, beds, chura, ca- 
nt^nes, ^id iriiKlow cnrlains of the richest Genoa damask n- 
▼efret, almost corered vAlh ffM lace or embroidary. The 
-wht^ is made gay by [netares, and.Tast jars of jt|ian diina, 
and in almost erery room large Initres of rode crystal. 

I have already had the honoor of bemginnled todteer by 
several of thenratpeo[deof4luBty;«iidImnstdothemflie 
jtuliG8lOBay, Uiegood taste aad iMgAHIcwt ce of their tablea, 
very vdl answer^ to that of thor farmtvre. MiavjB been 
more than once evtertamedirith fifty ffiibea of meat an acnrved 
in silver, and well dressed; the dessert proportionable, served 
in the finest china. Bui the variety and richness of their wines. 
is vrhat appears the most surprising. The constant way is, to 
lay a list of their names upon the plates of the guests, along 
with the napkins ; and I have cooated several limes to the 
nnmber of eighteen different sorts, all exquisite in their kinds. 

I was yesterday at Connt Schcenbrunn [1) the vice-chancel- 
lor's garden, where I was invited to dinner. I must own, I 
never saw a phce so perfectly delightful as the Fauxbnrg of 
Vienna. It is very large, and almost wholly composed of de- 
lioons palaces. If the emperor found it proper to permit the 
gates of the town to be laid open, that the Fauxbncg might be 
joined to it, he would have one of ihc largest and best built 
cities in Europe. Count Schcenbrunn's villa is oiie of the most 
magnificent ; the farniiure all rich brocades, so well fancied 
and fitted up, nothing can look more gay and splendid ; not to 
speak of a gallery, full of rarities of coral, mother of pearl, 
etc., and, throughout the whole house, a profusion of ^ding, 
carving, fine paintings, the most beautiful porcelain, stataes of 
alabaster and ivory, and vast orange and lemon trees in gilt 
pots. The dinner was perfectly fine and well ordered, and 
made still more agreeable by the good-humour of the connt. 

(t) The pitKe of ScboenbniD is diilaol about \\ra miles rrom Tienu. 
It wai detlgDed bj Jobo Dcnitrd Fiachcn, tbe FallaJio of Gcnnaii]r, io 
MM, and m u tlierwnit uMd at a hanling ical bj the cmpcf or and Ui 

MUt 
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I have not yet been at court, being forced to atay for my 
gown, without which there is no waiting on the empress; 
though I am not without great impatienco to see a beauty that 
has been the admiration of so many different nations. When 
I have had that honour, I will not fail to let you know my real 
thoughts, always taking a particular pleasure in communicating 
them to my dear sister. 



TO LADY MARV WORTiEY MONTAGU. 

Twickeobain, Aag. t6, ITIS. 

Madam, I can say little to recommend the letters I am be- 
ginning to write to you, but that they will be the most impar- 
tial representations of a free heart, and the truest cojnes yoa 
ever saw, though of a very mean original. Not a feature will 
be softened, or any advantageous light employed to make the 
ugly thing a liille less hideous, but you shall find it in all re- 
spects most horribly like. You will do me an injustice if yon 
look upon any thing I shall say From this instant, as a compli- 
ment either to you or to myself: whatever I write will be the 
real thought of that hour, and I know yon will no more expect 
it of me to persevere till death in every sentiment or notion I 
now set down, than you would imagine a man'a face should 
never change after his picture was once drawn. 

The freedom I shall use in this manner of thinking alond [as 
somebody calls it) or talking upon paper, may indeed prove me 
a fool, but it will prove me one of the best sort of foots, the 
honest ones. And since what folly we have will int^Ilibly buoy 
up at one time or other in spite of all our art to keep it down, 
it is almost foolish to take any pains to conceal it at allt and 
almost knavish to do it from those that are our friends. If 
Homus his project had taken of having windows in our breasts, 
I should be for carrying it further and making those windows 
casements : that while a man showed his heart to all the world, 
he might do something more for his friends, e'en take it out, 
and trust it to their handling. I think I love you as w^ as 
King Herod could Herodias (though I never had so much as 
one dance with you], and would as freely give you my heart 
in a dish as he did another's head. But since Jupiter will not 
have it 80,1 must be content to show my taste in life as I do my 
taste in painting, by loving to have as little drapery as possible, 
because it i*$lpA to use people to what they niHt be acquaint- 
ed with j anqlbere will certainly come wme day of jadgmeot 
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to uncover ererysoulof us. Weshati ilinn see how the prudes 
of ihis world «wed all tlieir fine figure only to iheir being 
a little siraiier laced, and that they were naturally as arrant 
squabs as thou that went more looae, nay, as those that never 
eirdod their loins at all. 

fiat a particular mason to engago you to write your ihoughu 
the more freely lo me, is, thai I am confident no one knowt you 
belief. For I find, when others express their opinion of you, 
il falls very short of mine, and I am sure, at the same lime, 
theirs is such as you would ihink suffideDtly in your favour. 

You may easily imagine how desirous I must be of a cor- 
respondence with a person who had taught me long ago, that 
il was as possibl'f to esteem at first sight, as lo love : and who 
has since mined me for all the conTersaiioo of one sei, and al- 
most all the friendship of the other. 1 am but loo scnsihla, 
through your nneans, that the company of men wants a certain 
softness to reccmimend it, and (hat of women wants every [ hjiig 
else. How often have 1 been qoielly going to lake possession 
of that iranquillily and indolence f had so long found in the 
touniry, wheiioneeveningof your conversation has spoiled mo 
for a Bolitsire too t Books have lost their effect upon me ; and 
I was convinijed since 1 saw you, that (here is someihing more 
lowerfu) than philosophy, and, since I heard you thai there 
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Let me begin then, madam, by asking you a question, which 
may enable me to judge better of my own conduct than most 
instances of my life. In what manner did I behave the last 
hour I saw you? What degree of concern did I discover when 
I felt a misfortune, which I hope you never wUl feel, that of 
parting from what one most esteems? For if my parting looked 
but like Chat of your common acquaintance, I am the greatest 
of all the hypocrites that ever decency made. 

I never since pass by the house but with the same sort of 
melancholy that we feel upon seeing the tomb of a friend, whidi 
only serves to put us in mind of what we have lost. I refleet 
upon the circumstances of your departure, your behayiour 
in what I may call your last moments, and I indulge a 
gloomy kind of satisfaction in thinking you gave some of those 
last moments to me. I would fain imagine this was not aoci- 
dental, but proceeded from a penetration which I know you 
have in finding out the truth of people's sentiments, and that 
you were not unwilling the last man that would have parted 
with you should be the last that did. I really looked upon 
you then, as the friends of Curtius might have done upon 
that hero in the instant he was devoting himself to glory, 
and running to be lost, out of generosity. I was obliged to 
admire your resolution in as great a degree as I deplored it; 
and could only wish that Heaven would reward so much me- 
rit as was to be taken from us with all the felicity it could enjoy 
elsewhere. May that person for whom you have left all the 
world be so just as to prefer you to all the world. I believe 
his good understanding has engaged him to do so hitherto, and 
I think his gratitude must for the future. May you contbue 
to think him worthy of whatever you have done; may you ever 
look upon him with the eyes of a first lover, nay, if possible, 
with all the unreasonable happy fondness of an unexperienced 
one, surrounded with all the enchantments and ideas of ro- 
mance and poetry. In a word, may you receive from him as 
many pleasures and gratifications as even I think you can give. 
I wish this from my heart, and while I examine what passes 
there in regard to you, I cannot but glory in my own heart 
that it is capable of so much generosity. I am, with all unal- 
terable esteem and sincerity, 

Uadam, your most faithfid obedient humble servant, 

A. POPI. 




TO HH. POPE. (1) 

PraSAPS yoall Uagh at me for thanking joa Tflry gn^i^ 
forall the obtiging coDcera yon express tot mttH'TtannA 
ihatlmaj, if 1 please, Uke Uie fine things 7<wanf to mCttft 
irit and raOlerf ; and, it maybe, it wonld be taking them rl(^* 
Bnt 1 nerer, b my lifo, was half ao irtSk disposed to bd^na 
joa in eaniest as I am at present; and that distance, irhidt 
makes the contimutitm of yonr friendship improbable, has 
very motsh increased my bith in iL 

IfindtbatlhaTe (as veDas tberest of mysexj.iriiateTer 
ftce I s«it oa't, a strong disposition lo bdiere in miracles. 
Don't fancy, hoirerer, that 1 am mfocted by the air of these 
pt^h ooontriea; I have, indeed, so fu vandered frcnn the 
diKi|^ne of the chnrd of England, as to hare been last Sun- 
day at the opera, frhich vaa performed in tkie garden of the 
Favorita ; and I vas so much pleased with it, I have not yet 
repented my seeing it. Nothing of that kind ever was more 
magnificent; and I can easily believe what I am told, that the 
decorations andhabitscost the emperor thirty thoosand poimdB 
sterling. The stage was bmlt over a very large canal, and, at 
the be^ning of the second act, divided into two parts, disco- 
vering the water, on which there immediately came, ft-om dif- 
ferent parts, two fleets of little gilded vessels, that gave the re- 
presentation of a naval fight. It is not easy to imagine the 
beauty oF this seme, which I took particnlar notice of. Bat 
all the rest were perfectly fine in their kind. The story of the 
opera is the enchantment of Aldna, whidi gives c^tportunities 
for a great variety of machines, and changes of the scenes, 
which are performed with a surprising swiftness. The theatre 
is so large, that it is hard to carry the eye to the end of it, and 
Uie habits in the utmost magnificence, to the number of one 
hnadred and eight. No house could hold such large deco- 
rations; but the ladies all silting in the open air, exposes them 

(1) In the eighth Tolame of Fope'i Works, are Qnl pnbHihed thirteen 
of till lellw* to Lady M. W. H. commanlMted lo Dr. Warton b; llw 
prcMBt Primate of Ireland. These HSS' are Id the p niipwlon of the 
HarqDU of Bote. Ai many ire willMat dale, Ibe iiiainwiiiiil of them 
molt be dirpcled by circumslaacM ; and ai moal of Ibem were wrttlan lo 
Lady HiT7 dnriog ber flni absence from EnglaDd, we abill adrert to 
tbcm, as making a part of ihit corretpondence.— The letter of Pope'*, lo 
wUch tbii i* an annrer, wai flnl printed from the original MS. in the 
yrotkt of Ud7 M. W. Minlagn, 1803. 
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to great inconveniences ; for there is but one canopy for the 
imperial family; and, the first night it was represented, a 
shower of rain happening, the opera was broken off, and the 
company crowded away in such confusion, that I was almost 
squeezed to death. 

But if their operas are thus delightful, their comedies are in 
as high a degree^ ridiculous. They have but one playhouse, 
where I had the curiosity to go to a German comedy, and was 
very glad it happened to be the story of Amphitrion.. As that 
subject has been already handled by a. Latin, French, and 
English poet, I was curious to see what an Austrian author 
would make of it. I understand enough of that language to 
comprehend the greatest part of it ; and besides, I took with 
me a lady, who had the goodness to explain to me every word. 
The way is, to take a box, which holds four, for yourself and 
company. The fixed price is a gold ducat. I thought the 
house very low and dark ; but I confess, the comedy admi- 
rably recompensed that defect. I never laughed so much in my 
life. It began with Jupiter's foiling in love out of a peep-hole 
in the clouds, and ended with the birth of Hercules. But what 
was most pleasant, was the use Jupiter made of his metamor- 
phosis ; for you no sooner saw him under the figure of Amphi- 
trion, but, instead of flying to Alcmena, with the raptures Mr. 
Bryden puts into his mouth, he sends for Amphitrion's taylor, 
and cheats him of a laced coat, and his banker of a bag of 
money, a Jew of a diamond ring, and bespeaks a great supper 
in his name; and the greatest part of the comedy turns upon 
poor Amphitrion*s being tormented by these people for their 
debts. Mercury uses Sosia in th^same manner. But I could 
not easily pardon the liberty the poet has taken of larding his 
play with, not only indecent expressions, but such gross 
words, as I don't think our mob would suffer from a mounte- 
bank. Besides, the two Sosias very fairly let down their 
breeches in the direct view of the boxes, which were full of 
people of the first rank, that seemed very well pleased with their 
entertainment, and assured me this was a celebrated piece. 

I shall conclude my letter with this remarkable relation, very 
well worthy the serious consideration of Mr. Collier (1). I 
won't trouble you with farewell compliments, which I think ge- 

(1) Jeremy Collier, an English di? ine, eminent for bis pieCj and wit 

In 1698 he wrote ** A short View of the Immorality and Profanenest of 

the English Sfage, together with the Sense of Antiquity on thi) sabject,*' 

8fo. This tract eicited the resentment of the wiU, and engaged him In 

^ a controversy with Gongreve and Yanbrogh. 

▼OL. I. ^& 
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n^ra11y ns impcriineni as courtesies at leaving the room, vhcn 
Ihc visit liad been too long already. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Vionnfl, Sepl. 14, 0. S. 17«. 

TbOBOH I hare so lately troubled you, my dear sister, with 
a long letter, yet I vill keep my promise in giving you an ac- 
count of my first going to court. 

In order to that ceremony, I was squeezed up in a gown, and 
adorned with a gorget and the other implements thereunto be- 
IfHiging ; a dress very inconvenient, bat which certainly showa 
the neck and shape to great advantafie. I cannot forbear giv- 
ing yoD smne description of the fashions here, which are more 
monitroos, and contrary to all common sense and reason, than 
'tis possible for you to imagine. They build certain fabrics of 
gauze on their heads, about a yard high, consisting of three or 
four stories, fortified with numberless yards of heavy ribbon. 
The foundation of this structure is a thing ihey call a Boarle, 
which is exactly of the same shape and kind, bat about four 
times as big, as those rolls our prudeni milk-maids make 
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that touch the soul. When she smiles, 'lis with a beauty and 
sweetness that forces adoration. She has a vast quantity of 
fine fair hair ; but then her person 1— one must speak of itpoe* 
tically to do it rigid justice; all that the poets have said of the 
mien of Juno, the air of Venus, come not up to the truth. The 
Graces move with her ; the famous statue of Medicis was not 
formed with more delicate proportions ; nothing can be added 
to the beauty of her neck and hands. Till I saw them, I did 
not believe there were any in nature so perfect, and I was aU 
most sorry that my rank here did not permit me to kiss them; 
but they are kissed sufficiently ; for every body that waits on 
her pays that homage at their entrance, and when they take 
leave. 

When the ladies were come in, she sat down to Quinze. I 
could not play at a game I had never seen before, and she or-^- 
deredme a seat at her right hand, and had the goodness to talk 
to me very much, with that grace so natui'al to her. I expected 
every moment, when the men were to come in to pay their court, 
but this drawing-room is very different from that of England ; 
no man enters it but the grand-master, who comes in to ad- 
vertise the empress of the approach of the emperor. His imf* 
perial majesty did me the honour of speaking to me in a very 
obliging manner ; but he never speaks to any of the other ladies ; 
and the whole passes with a gravity and air of ceremony that 
ha9 something very formal in it. 

The empress Amelia, dowager of the late emperor Josepfa^ 
came this evening to wait on the reigning empress, followed by 
the two archduchesses her daughters, who are very agreeable 
young princesses. Their imperial majesties rose and went to 
meet her at the door of tlie room, after which she was seated 
in an armed chair, next the empress, and in the same manner at 
supper, and there the men had the permission of paying their 
court. The archduchesses sat on chairs with backs without 
arms. The table was entirely served, and all the dishes set on 
by the empress's maids of honour, which are twelve young 
ladies of the first quality. They have no salary, but their 
chamber at court, where they live in a sort of confinement, not 
being suffered to go to the assemblies or public places in town, 
except in compliment to the wedding of a sister maid, whom the 
empress always presents with her picture set in diamonds. 
The three first of them are called iMdies of the Key, and wear 
gold keys by their sides; but what I find most pleasant^ is the 
custom which obliges them, as long as they live, after they have 
left the empresses service, to make her some present every year 
en the day of her feast. Her majesty is served b^ ^^ tKWTvftA. 
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women but the grande maUresse, who is generally a widow of 
the firstqoality, always very old, and is at the same time jjroom 
oftbeslcde, and mother of the maids. The dressers are not at 
an in the B{;are they pretend to io England, being looked upon 
no otbflrrue than as downright chambermaids. 

I had an aadience nest day of the empress mother, a princess 
of great Ttrtne and goodness, but who piques herself loo much 
on a Tiolent devotion. She is perpetually performing extraor- 
dinary acts of penance, without having ever done any thing to 
dMorve them. She haa the same number of maids of honour, 
whom she suffers to go in colours ; but she herself never quits 
her mourning ; and sure nothing can be more dismal than the 
mourning here, even for a brother. There is not the least bit 
of linen to be seen; all black crape instead of it. The neck, 
ears, and side of the face, arc covered with a plaited piece of 
tbesameatnff, and the face that peeps ont inlhe midst of it, looks 
IB if it were pilloried. The widows wear, over and above, a 
crape forehead cloth ; and in this solemn weed go to all the 
public places of diversion without scruple. 

Thenextday I was to wait on the empress Amelia, whois now 
at her palace of retirement, half a mile from the town. I had 
there the pleasure of seeing a diversion wholly new lo me, but 
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this entertainment, and I do not know but it might make as good 
a figure as the prize shooting in the Eneid, if I could write as 
well as Virgil. This is the favourite pleasure of the emperor, 
and there is rarely a week without some feast of this kind, 
which makes the young ladies skilful enough to defend a fort. 
They laughed very much to see me afraid to handle a gun. 

My dear sister, you will- easily pardon an abrupt conclusion. 
I believe, by this time, you are ready to fear I shall never con- 
clude at all. 



TO THE LADY MCB. 

Vienna, Sept. 20, 0. S. 1716. 

I AM extremely pleased, but not at all surprized, at die long 
delightful letter you have had the goodness to send me. I 
know that you can think of an absent friend even in the midst 
of a court, and you love to oblige, where you can have no view 
of a return ; and I expect from you that you should love me, 
and think of me, when you don't see me. 

I have compassion for the mortifications that you tell me be- 
fel our little friend, and I pity her much more, since I know 
that they are only owing to the barbarous customs of our 
country. Upon my word, if she were here, she would have 
no other fault but that of being something too young for the 
fashion, and she has nothing to do but to transplant herself 
hither about seven years hence, to be again a young and bloom* 
ing beauty. I can assure you that wrinkles, or a small stoop 
in the shoulders, nay, even gray hairs, are no objection to the 
making new conquests. I know you cannot easily figure to 
yourself a young fellow of five-and-twenty ogling my Lady Suf- 
folk with passion, or pressing to hand the Countess of Oxford 
from an opera. But such are the sights I see every day, and 
I don*t perceive any body surprized at them but myself. A 
woman, till five-and-thirty, is only looked upon as a raw girl, 
and can possibly make no noise in the world till about forty. I 
don*t know what your ladyship may think of this matter ; but 
'tis a considerable comfort to me, to know there is upon earth 
such a paradise for old women; and I am content to be insig- 
nificant at present, in the design of returning when I am fit to 
appear nowhere else. I cannot help lamenting on this occa- 
sion, the pitiful case of too many good English ladies, long 
since retired to prudery and ratafia, whom, if their stars had 
luckily conducted hither, would shine in the first rank of 
beaatie9. Besides, that perplexing word reputation has quite 
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another meaning here than whnt you (;ivo it at London; and 
getiing K lover is so far from lo^ioj;, that 'lis properly {;euin;; 
repiilation ; ladiea beinu much more respected in regard lo the 
riak of their lorers, than that of their husbands. 

Bat whst jou'll think very odd, the two seels that divide oar 
whola nttion of petticoats, are attcrly unknown in this place. 
Hare ar* neither coquettes nor prudes. No <>voman dares ap- 
pou- coqnelto enough to encourage two lovers at a time. And 
I have not seen any sucli prudes as to pretend fidelity to their 
hosbands, who arc certainty the best natured set of people in 
the world, and look upon their wives' gallanls .is favourably 
as men do upon their deputies, that take the iroublesomc part 
of their business olf their hands. They have not however the 
less to do on that accoimt : for they arc {;cnerally deputies in 
anoiher plMs themselves ; in one word, 'tis the established cus- 
tom fw erery lady to have two husbands, one that liears the 
riAne, and another that performs the duties and these eni'age- 
iMnls are bo well known, th.it it would be a downright affront, 
Bid publicly resented, if you invited a woman of quality to 
dinner, without, at the same time, inviting her two attendants 
of lover snd husband, between whom she sits in state with 
great gravity. The sub-marriages generally last twenty years 
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me, that my stay was uncertain, and she believed that was the 
cause of my seeming stupidity ; and this was all she could find 
to say in my justification. 

But one of the pleasantesi adventures I ever met with in my 
life was last night, and it will give you a just idea in what a de- 
licate manner the belles passions are managed in thb country. 

I was at the assembly of the Countess of , and the young 

Count of ^leading me down stairs, asked me how long I was 

to stay at Vienna? I made answer, that my stay depended on 
the emperor, and it was not in my power to determine it. Well, 
madam, (said he,) whether your time here is to be long or short, 
I tliink you ought to pass it agreeably, and to that end you must 
engage in a little affair of the heart. — My heart, answered I 
gravely enough, does not engage very easily, and I have no 
design of parting with it. I see, madam, (said he sighing,) by 
the ill nature of that answer, I am not to hope for it, which is 
a great mortification to me that am charmed with you. But, 
however, I am still devoted to your service ; and since I am not 
worthy of entertaining you myself, do me the honour of letting 
me know whom you like best among us, and I *ll engage to ma- 
nage the affair entirely to your satisfaction.— You may judge in 
what manner I should have received this compliment in my own 
country ; but I was well enough acquainted with the way of this, 
to know that he really intend^ me an obligation, and I thanked 
him with a very grave courtesy for his seal to serve me, and 
only assured him I had no occasion to make use of it. 

Thus you see, my dear, that gallantry and goodbreeding are 
as different, in different climates, as morality and religion. 
Who have the rightest notions of both, we shall never know 
till the day of judgment ; for which great day of eclaircissement, 
I own there is very little impatience in your, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. THISTLETHWAYTE. 

Vicnaa, Sept. 20, 0. S 1716. 

I WAS never more agreeably surprised than by your obliging 
letter. 'Tis a peculiar mark of my esteem that I tell you so; 
and I can assure you, that if I loved you one grain less than I 
do, I should be very sorry to sec it so diverting as it is. The 
mortal aversion 1 have to writing, makes mc tremble at the 
thoughts of a new correspondent ; and I believe I have dis- 
obli{{ed DO less than a dozen of my London acquaintance by 
refusing to hear from them, though I did verily think they in- 
tended to send me very entertaining letters. But I had rather 
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lose the pleasnre of readioe several wiliy ihings, than be forced 

to write many stupid ones. 

Yet, io spile of these coosideratioDs, 1 am charmed with 
this proof of your friendship, and beg a continuation of the 
same goodness, though I fear the dulness of this will make 
you iounediately repent of it. It is not from Austria that one 
can write with vivacity, and I am already infected with the 
phlegm of the country. Even their amours and their quarrels 
are carried on with a surprising temper, and they are never 
lively bat upon points of ceremony. There, I own, they show 
all their passions ; and 'tis not long since two coaches, meet- 
ing in a narrow street at night, the ladies in them not 
being able to adjust the ceremonial of which should go back, 
sat there with equal gallantry till two in the morning, and 
were both so fully determined to die upon the spot, rather 
than yield in a point of that importance, that the street would 
never hare been cleared till their deaths, if the emperor had 
not sent his guards to part them ; and even then they refused 
to stir, till the expedient could be found out of taking them 
both out in chairs, exactly in the same moment. After the 
ladies were agreed, it was with some difficulty that the pas 
was decided between the two coachmen, no less tenacious of 
thdr rank than the ladies. 
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ceremonies, which are a wonderful burthen to me, though I 
am the envy of the whole town, having, by their own customs, 
the pas before them all. They indeed so revenge, upon the 
poor envoys, this great respect shown to ambassadors, that 
(with all my indifference) I should be very uneasy to suffer it. 
IFpon days of ceremony they have no entrance at court, and 
on other days must content themselves with walking after 
every soul, and being the very last taken notice of. But I 
must write a volume to let you know all the ceremonies, and I 
have already said too much on so dull a subject, which, how- 
ever, employs the whole care of the people here. I need not, 
after this, tell you how agreeably time slides away with me ; 
yoQ know as well as I do the taste of. Yours, etc., etc. 



TO THE LADY X- 



», 



Vienna, Oct. 1, 0. S. 1716. 

You desire me, madam, to send you some accounts of the 
customs here, and at the same time a description of Yienna. 
I am always willing to obey your commands ; but you must, 
upon this occasion, take the will for the deed. If I should 
undertake to tell you all the particulars, in which the manners 
here differ from ours, I must write a whole quire of the dull- 
est stuff that ever was read, or printed without being read. 
Their dress agrees with the French or English in no one article, 
but wearing petticoats. They have many fashions peculiar to 
themselves; they think it indecent for a widow ever to wear 
green or rose colour, but all the other gayest colours at her 
own discretion. The assemblies here are the only regular di- 
version, the operas being always at court, and commonly on 
some particular occasion. Madame Rabutin has the assembly 
constantly every night at her house ; and the other ladies, 
whenever they have a mind to display the magnificence of their 
apartments, or oblige a friend by complimenting them on the 
day of their saint, they declare that on such a day the assem- 
bly shall be at their hoiMe in honour of the feast of the Count 

or Countess such m awe. These days are called days of 

Gala, and all the friends or relations of the lady, whose saint 
it is, are obliged to appear in their best clothes, and all their 
jewels. The mistress of the house takes no particular notice 
of any body, nor returns any body's visit; and whoever 
pleases may go, without the formality of being presented. The 
company are entertained with ice in several forms, winter and 
Rummer; afterwards they divide into several parties of 
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Ombr«, piqnot, or conversation, ail {jjimes of hazard being 
forbidden. 

I saw t' other day liie g^a for Count AUheim, tlie emperor's 
fiiTouriie, and never in my life saw so many fine clotlies ill- 
fancied. They embroider ihe richest gold stuffs; and pro- 
Tided ibey can make ihcir clolhos expenaive enouj;)), ihat is 
all the taste ihey show in them. On other days, the general 
dress h a scarf, and w hat yoii plca^te under ii. 

fiul now I am speaking of Vienna, I am sure you expecl I 
should say something of the convents; they are of all sorts 
and sixes, but I am best pleased with that of Si. Lawrence, 
where the ease and neatness they seem to live with, appears 
to be much more edifying than those stricter orders, whera 
perpetual penance and nastiness must breed discontenl and 
wretchedness. The nuns are all of quality. I think there arc 
to the number of fifty. Tbey have each of ^m a little cell 
perfectly clean, the walls of which are cov^liw with picipres 
more or less fine, according to their quality. A long while 
stone gallery runs by all of them, furnished with the pictures 
of eieirplary sisters; the chapel is eitremely neat and richly 
adorned. But I could not forbear laughing ai their ghowin{T 
me a wooden head of o»r Saviour, which, they assured me, 
spoke during the siege of Vienna; and, as a proof of it, bid 
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Gomplimerits, and desired me to come often. It wil be an in- 
finite pleasure to me, (said she, sighing,) but I aroid, with th^ 
greatest care, seeing any of my former acquaintance, and 
whenever they come to our eonrent, I lock myself up in lay 
cell. I obserred tears come into her eyes, which touched nns' 
extremely, and I began to talk to her in that strain of tende^ 
pity she inspired me with ; but she would not own to iibe that 
she is not perfectly happy. I hare since endeayottretl|lb learft 
the real cause of her retiremefit, without being able UP get any 
other acoount, but that every body was surprised i^ it, and 
nobody gaessed the reason. 

I hate been several times to see her ; but it gives me to(> 
much Beiancholy to see so agreeable a young creature buried 
alive. I am not surprised that nuns have so often inspired 
violent passions ; the i»ty one naturally feels for them, when 
they seem i^ortby of another destiny, making an easy way fof 
yet more tender sentiments. I never in my life had so little 
charity for the Roman-catholic religion, as since I see the 
misery it occasions ; so many poor unhappy women 1 and then 
the gross superstition of the common people, who are, some or 
other of them, day and night, offering bits of candle to the 
wooden figures that are set up almost in every street. The 
processions I see very often, are a pageantry as offensive, and 
apparently contradictory to common sense, as the pagods of 
China. God knows whether it be the womanly spirit of con- 
tradiction that works in me ; but there never before was such 
leai against popery in the heart of. Dear madam, etc. etc. 



TO MR- P0PE.{1) 

Vienna, Ckt. 10, 0. S. 1716. 

I DBSBAVB not all the reproaches you make me. If I have 
been some time without answering your letter, it is not, that I 
don't know how many thanks are due to you for it ; or that I am 
stupid enough to prefer any amusements to the pleasure of 
hearing from you ; but after the professions of esteem you have 
so obligingly made me, I cannot help delaying, as long as lean, 
showing you that you are mistaken. If you are sincere, when 
you say you expect to be extremely entertained by my letters, 
I ought to be mortified at the disappointment that I am sure 

(f) Pope's letter, lo whlcli this is in reply, is printed in W«rton*s 
edition, toI. yiii. p. SM. 
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yoQ vill receive, wheo you hear from me ; thoagh I hare done 
my best endeavours lo fiad out something worth writing lo 
you. 

I hare seen every thing that was to be seen with a very dili- 
geot curiosity. Here are some fine villas, particularly the late 
Prince of Litchtenslein's ; but the statues are all modern, and 
tbe picMres not oF the first hands. 'Tis true, the emperor has 
wmBqnpraat value. I was yesterday to see the repository, 
irhich they call his treasure, where they seem to have been 
more diligent in amassing a great quantity of things, than in 
the choice of them. 1 spent above five hours there, and yet 
there vere very few things that stopped me long to consider 
them. But the number is prodigious, being a very long gal- 
lery filled on both sides, and five large rooms. There is a vast 
quantity of paintings, among which are many fine miniatures ; 
but the most valuable pictures are a feir of Corregio, those of 
Titian being at the Favorita. 

The cabinet of jewels did not appear lo me so rich as I ex- 
pected to see it. They showed me here a cup, about the size 
of a tea-dish, of one entire emerald, which they had so parti- 
cular a respect for, that only the Emperor has the liberty of 
touching It. There is a large cabinet full of curiosities of clock- 
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wisely to the Emperor Leopold. I won*t trouble you with a 
catalogue of the rest of the lumber ; but I must not forget to 
mention a small piece of loadstone that held up an anchor of 
steel too heavy for me to lift. This is what I thought most cu- 
rious in the whole treasure. There are some few heads of 
ancient statues ; but several of them are defaced by modern 
additions. 

I foresee that you will be very little satislSed with this letter, 
and I dare hardly ask you to be good-natured enough to charge 
the dulness of it on the barrenness of the subject, and to over- 
look the stupidity of, Your, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Prague, Nov. 17, 0. S. 1716. 

I HOPE my dear sister wants no new proi^s of my sincere 
affection for her : but I am sure, if you do, I could not give 
you a stronger than writing at this time, after three days, or^ 
more properly speaking, three nights and days, hard post^tra- 
veiling. 

The kingdom of Bohemia is the most desert of any I have 
seen in Germany. The villages are so poor, and the post- 
houses so miserable, that clean straw and fair water are bles- 
sings not always to be met with, and better accommodation noi 
to be hoped for. Though I carried my own bed with me, I 
could not sometimes find a place to set it up in ; and I rather 
chose to travel all night, as cold as it is, wrapped up in my 
furs, than go into the common stoves, which are filled with a 
mixture of all sorts of ill scents. 

This town was once the royal seat of the Bohemian kings, 
and is still the capital of the kingdom. There are yet some 
remains of its former splendour, being one of the largest towns 
in Germany, but, for the most part, old built, and thinly inha- 
bited, which makes the houses very cheap. Those people of 
quality, who cannot easily bear the expence of Vienna, choose 
to reside here> where they have assemblies, music, and all other 
diversions (those of a court excepted), at very moderate rates, 
all things being here in great abundance, especially the best 
wild-fowl I ever tasted. I have already been visited by some 
of the most considerable ladies, whose relations I know at 
Vienna. They are dressed after the fashions there, after the 
manner that the people at Exeter imitate those of London; that 
is, their imitation is more excessive than the original. 'Tis not 
easy to describe what extraordinary figures they make. The 
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person is ao much lost between hcad-dross and pelticott, that 
they have as much occasion lo write upon their backs, " Thia 
it a Woman," for the iaformaiion of travellers, as ever sign- 
post painter had to write, " This is a Bear." 

I will not forget to write to you again from Dresden and 
Leiprig, being mach more solicitous to content yonr curiosity, 
than to indulge my own repose. I am, etc 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Leipzig, Nov. SI, O. S. t7I6. 

I BELIEVE, dear sister, yon will easily forgive my not writing 
to you from Dresden, as I promised, when I tell you, that I 
never went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 

You may imaune how heartily I was tired with twenty-four 
bour'g post-travdiing, without sleep or refreshment (for I can 
never sleep in a coach, however fatigued). We passed, by 
moonshine, the frightful precipices that divide Bohemia from 
Saxony, at the bottom of which runs the river Elbe ; but I can- 
not say, that [ had reason lo fear drowning in it, being per- 
fectly convinced, thai, in case of a tumble, ii was (itlerly ini- 
possible to come alive lo the bottom. In many places, the n 
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collection of medals yery much esteemed. Sir Robert Sutton, 

our King*s envoy, came to see me here, and Madame de L 

whom I knew in London, >vhen her husband was minister to 
the King of Poland there. She offered me all things in her 
power to entertain me, and brought some ladies with her. 
whom she presented to me. The Saxon ladies resemble the 
Austrian no more than the Chinese do those of London; they 
are very genteelly dressed, after the English and French modes, 
and have generally pretty faces, but they are the most de^ 
tcrmined minaudiires in the whole world. They would think 
it a mortal sin against good-breeding, if they either spoke or 
moved in a natural manner. They all effect a little soft lisp, 
and a pretty pitty-pat step; which female frailties ought, how- 
ever, to be forgiven them, in favour of their civility and good- 
nature to strangers, which I have a great deal of reason to 
praise. 

The Countess of Cozelle is kept prisoner in a melancholy 
castle, some leagues from hence ; and I cannot forbear telling 
you what I have heard of her, because it seems to me very ex- 
traordinary, though I foresee I shall swell my letter to the size 

of a pacquet. She was mistress to the King of Poland 

(Elector of Saxony), with so absolute a dominion over him, 
that never any lady had so much power in that court. They 
tell a pleasant story of his Majesty*s first declaration of love, 
which he made in a visit to her, bringing in one hand a bag 
of a hundred thousand crowns, and in the other a horse-shoe, 
which he snapped asunder before her face, leaving her to draw 
the consequences of such remarkable proofs of strength and 
liberality. I know not which charmed her most ; but she con- 
sented to leave her husband, and to give herself up to him en- 
tirely, being divorced publicly, in such a manner as, by their 
laws, permits either party to marry again. God knows whether 
it was at this time, or in some other fond fit, but it is certain, 
the King had the weakness to make her a formal contract of 
marriage; which, • though it could signify nothing during the 
life of the Queen, pleased her so well, that she could not be 
contented, without telling it to all the people she saw, and giv- 
ing herself the airs of a queen. Men endure every thing while 
they are in love ; but when the excess of passion was cooled by 
long possession, his Majesty began to reflect on the ill conse- 
quences of leaving such a paper in her hands, and desired to 
have it restored to him. But she rather chose to endure all 
the most violent efliects of his apgor, than give it up : and 
though she is one of Che richest and most avaricious ladies of 
her country, she faai reftised the offer of the continuation of a 
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large pension, .ind iho security nf a vast sum of money she 
has amassed: ami hjs. ai Us-i, provftked ihe Ring to confine 
her penon lo a castle, where she endures all the terrors of a 
sirait imprisonmeni, and remains still inQesible, nther to 
threats or promises. Her violent passions have brou|;ht her 
indeed into fits, which it is supposed will soon put an end to 
her lift. I cannot forbear havin;; some compassion for a wo- 
man that suffers for a point of lionour, however mistaken, es- 
pecially in a country where points of honour arc not over-scru- 
poloosly observed amonf; ladies. 

I could have wished Mr. Worlley's business had permitted 
him a longer stay at Dresden. 

Perhaps I am partial to a town where ibey profess the pro- 
testant religion ; but every thing seemed to me with quite ano- 
ther air of politeness than I have found in other places. Leip- 
zig, where I am at present, is a town very considerable for its 
trade; and I take this opportunity of buyinj; paces' liveries, 
gold stuffs for myself, etc. all things of that kind being at least 
double the price at Vienna ; partly because of the eiccs»ve cus- 
toms, and partly through want of genius and industry in the 
people, whomakenoone sort of thing there; so that the ladies 
are obliged to send, even for iheir shoes, out of Saxony. The 
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ney; and I declare to you, that if you don*t sent me immedi-> 
ately a full and true account of all the changes and chances 
among our London acquaintance, I will not write you any de- 
scription of Hanover (where I hope to be to-night], though I 
know you have more curiosity to hear of that place than any 
other. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BMSTOL. 

Hanoyer, Nov. 25, 0. S. 1716. 

I RECEIVED your ladyship's letter but the day before I left 
Vienna, though, by the date, I ought to have had it much 
sooner ; but nothing was ever worse regulated than the post in 
most parts of Germany. I can assure you, the packet at 
Prague was behind my chaise, and in that manner conveyed 
to Dresden, so that the secrets of half the country were at my 
mercy, if I had had any curiosity for them. I would not long- 
er delay my thanks for yours, though the number of my ac- 
quaintances here, and my duty of attending at court, leave me 
hardly any time to dispose of. lam extremely pleased that I 
can tell you, without flattery, or partiality, that our young 
prince (1} has all the accomplishments that it is possible to have 
at his age, with an air of sprightliness and understanding, 
and something so very engaging and easy in his behaviour, 
that he needs not the advantage of his rank to appear charm- 
ing. I had the honour of a long conversation with him last 
night, before the King came in. His governor retired on pur- 
pose, as he told me afterwards, that I might make some judg- 
ment of his genius, by hearing him speak without constraint ; 
and I was surprised at the quickness and politeness that ap- 
peared in every thing he said; joined to a person perfectly 
agreeable, abd the fine fair hair of the princess. 

This town is neither large nor handsome; but the palace is 
capable of holding a much greater court than that of St. 
James's. The King has had the goodness to appoint us a lodg- 
ing in one part of it, without which we should have been very 
ill accommodated; for the vast number of English crowds the 
town so much, it is very good luck to get one sorry room in a 
miserable tavern. I dined to-day with the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, who thinks himself very happy to have two wretched 
parlours in an inn. I have now made the tour of Germany, and 
cannot help observing a considerable difference between tra- 

(1) AflerwarOf George U. 
VOL. I. U 
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veUing liere and in England. One sees none of those fine scats 
of noblemen, so common nmon^si us, nor any ihini; lite a 
CODStry gentleman's house, though lliey have many situaiions 
porfedly Gno. Bui the whole people are divided into absolute 
sovereignties, where all the riches and magnificence are at 
court, or into communities of merchants, such as Nuremburg 
and ^aakfort, where they live always in tnwn for the con- 
venience of trade. The King's company of French comedians 
play here every night. They arc very well dressed, and some 
of them not ill actors. His Majesty dines and sups constantly 
in public. The court is very numerous, and his affability and 
goodaesB make it one of the most agreeable places in the world. 
Dear madam, your, etc., etc. 



TO THE LADY RICH. 

BMover, D«c 1, O. S. 1710. 
I AH very glad, my dear Lady Rich, that you have been so 
well pleased, as you tell me, at the report of my returning to 
England; thougfa, like other pleasures, I can assure you it has 
no real foundation. 1 hope y9Q know- me enough to take my 
word against any report concerning me. 'Tis (rue, as to dis- 
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about in their traineaus. This is a favourite diversion all over 
Germany. They are little machines fixed upon a sledge, that 
hold a lady and gentleman, and are drawn by one horse. The 
gentleman has the honour of driving, and they move with a 
prodigious swiftness. The lady, the horse, and the traineau, 
are all as fine as they can be made ; and when there are many 
of them together, it is a very agreeable show. M Vienna, 
where all pieces of magnificence are carried to excess, there 
are sometimes machines of this kmd, that cost five or six 
hundred pounds English. 

The Dake of Wdfenbuttle is now at this court ; you know 
he is nearly related to our King, and uncle to the reigning 
Empress, who is, I believe, the most beautiful princess upon 
earth. She is now with child, which is all the consolation of 
the imperial court, for the loss of the Archduke. I took my 
leave of her the day before I left Vienna, and she began to 
speak to me with so much grief and tenderness, of the death of 
that young prince, I had much ado to withhold my tears. You 
know that I am not at all partial to people for their titles ; but 
I own, that I love that charming princess ( if I may use so fa- 
mBitr an expression) ; and if I had not, I should have been 
very much moved at the tragical end of an only son, born after 
being so long desired, and at length killed by want of good ma- 
nagement, weaning him i Ahe beginning of the winter. 

Adieu; dear Lady Rich ; continue to write to me^ and believe 
none of your goodness is lost upon Your^ etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

BlaDkenbnrg, Dec. 17, 0. S. 1716. 

I KECEIVED yours, dear sister, the very day I left Hanover. 
You may easily unagine I was then in too great a hurry to 
answer it; but you see I take the first opportunity of doing 
myself that pleasure. 

I came here the 15th, very late at night, after a terrible 
journey, in the worst roads and^eather that ever poor tra- 
veller suffered. I have taken tUwGttle fatigue merely to oblige 
the reigning Empress, and carry a message from her Imperial 
Majesty to the Duchess of Rlankenburg, her mother, who is a 
princess of great address and good-breeding, and may be still 
called a fine woman. It was so late when I came to this town, 
I did not think it proper to disturb the Duke and Duchess with 
the news of my arrival ; so I took up my quarters in a misera- 
ble inn : but as soon as I had sent my compliments to their 
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highnesses, ihpv immcdiaiply seni me thpir own coach and six 
horses, whicli bad however enough to do lo draw us up tlic 
very high hill on which the casile is situated. The Duchess is 
extremely obliging to me, and this little court is not without its 
diTersMNU. The Duke taDys at basset every ni<;ht ; and the 
Dochess tells me, she is so well pleased with my company, that 
it makes her play less than she used to do. I should find it 
rery difficult to steal lime to write, if she was not now at church, 
where I cannot wait on her, not understanding the language 
enough to pay my devotions io it. 

You will not forgive me, if I do not say something of Hanover ; 
I cannot tell you that the town is either large or magnificent. 
The opera-house, which was built by the late Elector, is much 
fincrthan that of Vienna, I was very sorry that the ill weather 
did not permit me to see Hcrnhausen in aU its beauty ; but, in 
8pite of the snow, I thought the gardens very fine. I was par- 
tictUarly surprised at the vast number of orange-trees, much 
larger than any I have ever seen in England, though this cli- 
mate is certainly colder. But I had more reason to wonder that 
night, at the King's table, to see a present from a gentleman of 
this country, of twolarge baskets fullof ripe oranges and lemons, 
of different sorts, many of which were quite new to me ; and, 
what 1 thought worth all the rest, two ripe ananas, which, lo 
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TO THE LADY WCH. 



Yienna, Jan. i, O. S. 1717. 

I HAVE just receired here at Vienna, your ladyship's com- 
pliments on my return to England, sent me from Hanover, 

You see, madam, all things that are asserted with confidence 
arAiot absolutely true; and that you have no sort of reason to 
complain of me for making my designed return a mystery to 
you, when you say, all the world are informed of it. You may 
tell all the world in my name, that they are never so well in- 
formed of my affairs as I am myself; that I am very positive I 
am at this time at Vienna, where the carnival is begun, and all 
sorts of diversions are carried to the greatest height, except 
that of masquing, which is never permitted during a war with 
the Turks. The balls are in public places, where the men pay 
a gold ducat (1) at entrance, but the ladies nothing. I am told, 
that these houses get sometimes a thousand ducats in a night. 
They are very magnificently furnished, and the music good, if 
they had not that detestable custom of mixing hunting horns 
with it, that almost deafen the company. But that noise is sa 
agreeable here, they never make a concert without them. Ther^ 
ball always concludes with English country dances, to the numr- 
ber of thirty or forty couple, and so ill danced, that there isc 
very little pleasure in them. They know but half a dozen, and 
they have danced them over and over these fifty years : I would 
fain have taught them some new ones, but I found it would be^ 
some months' labour to make them comprehend them. 

Last night there was an Italian comedy acted at court. The' 
scenes were pretty, but the comedy itself such intolerably low 
farce, without either wit or humour, that I was surprised how 
all the court could sit there attentively for four hours together.- 
No women are suffered to act on the stage, and the men dressed' 
like them were such awkward figures, they very much added to» 
the ridicule of the spectacle. What completed the diversion,, 
was the excessive cold, which was so great, I thought I should! 
have died there. 

It is now the very extremity of the winter here ; the Dar.ubo 
is entirely frozen, and the weather not to be supported wUhottt 
stoves and furs; but, however, the air so clear, almost every 
body is well, and colds not half so common as in England. I 
am persuaded there cannot be a purer air, nor more wholesome, 
than that of Vienna. The plenty and excellence oF all sorts of 

(I) About nite sbilllDg*. 
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provisitins are greater here than in any {dace I erer vu^be- 
fbre, andiiisnotTeryexpeame tokeep aipleuUd Uble. It is 
really afdeasare to pass tbrongh the markeu,andBee the abun- 
dance oFwbat m sboald tbiidi rariiies,'of foiris and venisa^ 
that are daily bron^t in fron Hungary aid Ba^ia Thkx,. 
TUt nothing but sbell-fiah, and are w Cond 4rf (^atm, that tb^ 
bare them HBt fr(wi Teoice, and eat them very greedily, aOik 
or not stink, * 

Thus I obey your commands, madam, in gi?ing yon an m^ 
coont oi Ywfm, tbongh I knoT yon will not be satisfied with H. 
Yon chide me for my laaineas, m not telling yon a thousand 
agreeable and snrprising tktnp, *li*tj<>v uy yoiijare «re E 
hare sees ud beard. Upon my Tonwadan, it smy tigard 
to tmth, and not luiness, that I do ilK entertain yon iriih as 
many prodigies as other traveOers nie to divert tbeir readers 
villi. I a^ht earily pick op mmders in erary town I pass 
Ihrongh, or teD yon a long sories of popish ariracles; bnc I 
cannot fancy, that there is any thbig new in letting yon know 
that prieals will lie, and the mob belieTe, all the world oTVr. 
Tlieo as for news, that you are so inquisitive about, how can it 
be entertaining to you, that don't know the people, that the 

Prince of has forsaken the Countess of 1 or that the 

Prince such a one has an intrigne with the Countess such a one? 

Would you have me write novcls'like theConoless of D' 1 

tad is it not better to tell yon a plain truth. That 1 am, etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Vienna. Jan. 16, O. S. 1717. 

I AH now, dear sister, to lake leave of you for a long time, 
and of Vienna for ever ; designing to-morrow to begin my jour- 
ney tlirough Hungary, in spite of the excessive cold, and deep 
snows, which are enough to damp a greater courage thaAl am 
mistress of. But my principles of pa$nt>t oMtenw carry me 
tbrongh every thing. 

I have had my audience of leave of the Empress. His Imperial 
Majesty was pleaited to be present, when I waited on the rdgn- 
ing Empress ; and after a very obliging conversation, both their 
Iiiq>erial Majesties invited me to take Vienna in my road back ; 
but I have no thoughts of enduring, over again, so great a 
€w^e. 1 delivered a letter from the Duchess of Blankenburg. 
I staid but a few da^ at that court, though her highness press- 
ed me very miah to stay ; and whoo I left her, engaged me to 
mrite to her. 
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I wrote you a long letter from thence, which I hope you haye 
received, thou{]h you don't mention it ; but I believe I forgot 
to tell you one curiosity in ail the German courts, which I can- 
not forbear taking notice of : All the princes keep favourite 
dwarfs. The Emperor and Empress have two of these little 
monsters, as ugly as devils, especially the female ; but they are 
all bedaubed with diamonds, and stand at her Majesty's elbow, 
in all public places. The Duke of Wolfenbuttle has one, and the 
Duchess of Blankenbnrg is not without hers, but indeed the 
most proportionable I ever saw* I am told the King of Den- 
mark has so far improved upon this fashion, that his dwarf is 
his chief minister. I can assign no reason for their fondness 
for these pieces of deformity, but the opinion all the absolute 
princes have, that it is below them to converse with the rest of 
mankind ; and, not to be quite alone, they are forced to seek 
their companions among the refuse of human nature, these 
creatures being the only part of their court privileged to talk 
freely to them. 

I am at present confined to my chamber by a sore throat ; 
and am really glad of the excuse, to avoid seeing people that I 
love well enough to be very much mortified when I think I am 
going to part with, them for ever. It is true, the Austrians are 
not commonly the most polite people in the world, nor the most 
agreeable. But Vienna is inhabited by all nations, and I had 
formed to myself a little society of such as were perfectly to my 
own taste. And though the number was not very great, I could 
never pick up, in any other place, such a number of reasonable, 
agreeable people. We were almost always together, and you 
know I have ever been of opinion, that a chosen conversation, 
composed of a few that one esteems, is the greadest happiness 
of life. 

Here are some Spaniards of both sexes, that have all the vi- 
vacity and generosity of sentiments anciently ascribed to their 
nation ; and could I believe that the whole kingdom were like 
them, I would wish nothing more than to end my days there. 
The ladies of my acquaintance have so much goodness for me, 
they cry whenever they see me, since I have determined to un- 
dertake this journey. And, indeed, I am not very easy when 
I reflect on what I am going to suffer. Almost every body I 
see frights me with some new difficulty. Prince Eugene has 
been so good as to say all the things he could to persuade me to 
stay till the Danube is thawed, that I may have the conveniency 
of going by water ; assuring me, that the houses in Hungary 
are such, as are no defence against the weather ; and that I 
shall be obliged to travel three or four days between Buda and 
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Essek, vUboat findiig iny hooM at all, ibrOngh dewrt plains 
coYered vith snov ; where the cold ii so violaiit, many hare 
bees kUM by it. I own these terrors hare made a veiy deep 
inqmnion on my nund, becanaS I bdiere be teUs me things 
truly as they are, and ni^>ody can be better informed of (hem. 

Now I hare named that great man, 1 am sareyon vxptet I 
shonld lay stamthing particaUr <rf Bim, havrng the advantage 
(rfaeanghimTeryoftn;batlBmasiinw3liBg toqwafcoffami 
at Tioona, as I shonld be to vHk of Hoxnles in the court of 
Omphale, if I had seen hfan there. I don't know what comfort 
other people find m considering the weakness of great men 
(because, perhapB,it brings ihem nearer to their lerel}, bat 'tis 
always a mortification to me, to obaerra that thwe is no per- 
fection in hnmam^. The yonng Prince oi Portogd is the 
admiratioa of the wh(deoonn;heishandMMBeand p^te, with 
a great Tiradi^. AH the offions kU wonders of hu gallantry 
Uie last campaign. He is lodged at conrt vith all the hononrs 
doe to his rank. — Adieu, dear sister : this ii the laat account 
yon will have from me of Vienna. If I Bnrrtre my journey, 
yon shall hear frota me again. 1 can say, with great truth, in 
the words of Honesea, / hatx long learnt to AoM myself at 
nothmg ; but when I'lhink of the fotigue my poor infan t must 
suffer, I hare all a mcMher's fbudaess in my eyes, and all her 
tender passions in my heart. 

P. S. I have written a letter to my Lady , that I believe 

she won't like ; and, upon cooler reflection, I think I had done 
better to have let it alcme; but I was downright peevish at aU 
her questions, ^d her ridiculous imagination that I have cer- 
tainly seen abondance of wonders which I keep to myself out 
of mere malice. She is very angry that I won't lie like other 
trav^ers. I rerily believe she expects I should tell her of 
the Anthropophagi, men whose heads grow below their shoul- 
ders ; however, pray say something to pad^ her. 



FROM MR. POPE. 

If you most go from us, I wish at least yon might pass to 

Sor banishment by the most pleasant way ; might al) your road 
roses and myrtles, and a ihotisand o^ecu rise round you, 
agreeable enough to make England less desireable to you. I 
am glad, madam, your native country uses you so well as to 
jnsiii^ your regret for it; it is not for me to talk of it with tears 
in my eyes ; I can never think that place my connlry, where I 
cannot call a foot of paternal earth my own. Indeed it may 
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seem some alleyiation, that when the wisest thing I can do is to 
leave my country^ that which was most agreeable in it should 
be taken from thence beforehand. I could overtake you with 
pleasure in Italy (if you took that way], and make that tour in 
your company. Every reasonable entertainment and beautiful 
view woiUd be doubly instructive when you talked of it. I 
should at least attend you to the sea-coast, and cast a last look 
after the sails that transported you, if I liked Italy enough to 
reside in it. But 1 believe I should be as uneasy in a country 
where I saw others persecuted by the rogues of my own reli- 
gion, as where I was so myself by those of yours. And it is 
not impossible but I might run into Turkey in search of liberty ; 
for who would not rather live a free man among a nation of 
slaves, than a slave among a nation of free men ? 

In good earnest, if I knew your motions towards Italy (on 
the supposition you go that course) and your exact time, I 
verily think I shall be once more happy in a sight of you, next 
spring, ru conclude with a wish, God send you with us, or 
mfe with you. 

By what I have seen of Mons. Rousseau's works, I should 
envy you his conversation. But I am sure I envy him yours. 

Mr. Addison has not had one Epithalamium that I can hear 
of, and must even be reduced, like a poorer and a better poet^ 
Spenser, to make his own. 

Mr. Congreve is entirely yours, and has writ twice to you ; he 
is not in town, but well : I am in great health, and sit up all 
night; a just reward for a fever I just come out of, that kept 
roe in bed seven days. 

How may I send a large bundle to you? 

I beg you will put dates to your letters ; they are not long 
enough. A. Pope. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Vienna, Jan. 16, 0. S. 1717. 

I HAVE not time to answer your letter, being in the hurry of 
preparing for my journey ; but, I think, I oug^t to bid adieu 
to my friends with the same solemnity as if I was going to 
mount a breach, at least, if I am to believe the information of 
the people here, who denounce all sorts of terrors to me ; and, 
indeed, the weather is at present such, as very few ever set 
out in. I am threatened, at the same time, with being frozen 
to death, buried in the snow, and taken by the Tartars, who 
ravage that part of Hungary I am to pass. 'Tis true, we shall 
have a considerable neark, so that possibly I may be diverted 
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wiih ft new iMM, bf finding mysdf in the nMit of a bnllle. 
How mf adnntores will conclode, I Inave eodnty to Pro^ 

Tidence; if oomictllf, yon shnll hsar of tliam. Pray be n 

good u to tdl Mr. Googrere I have receiTed hb letter. Hake 
bim any adieoi; if I lin, I viU aniwer it. Tba aaxie oompH- 
ment to my Lady Ricb. 



TO THE GOONTESS OF HAK. 

Pttwwaradla. Ju. 30, 0. S. 1717. 

At length, (fsar siiter, I an aMr arrind, vith all my 
funily, in good badth, at Peterwa<nB; hanng nffered so 
little from the rigoor trf the seaaoi (agiriBtt vUeb we vere -wdl 
provided by fnn], and foand m^ tolataUe accommodation 
•verywbffre, by Ae care of aeadiag before, Aat I can hardly 
lurbear langhiiig, when i recoUeot aU die fri^Mfid ideai that 
weregiTenmeof thiajoamey. Theee, I aee, were wbcdly owing 
lo the tenderaess of my Vienna friends, and their desire of 
keeping me with them for this winter. 

^haps it will not be disagreeable to yon, to give a short 
jonroal of my journey, being throngh a country entirely un- 
known to yon, and very little passed, even by the Hnngarians 
themselves, who generally choose to take the conveniency of 

Sling down the Danube. We have had the blessing of being 
voored with finer weather than is common at this time of the 
year ; thongh the snow was so deep, we were obliged to have 
oar own coaches fixed upon iraineans, which move so swift 
and so easily, 'tis by far the most agreeable manner of travelling 
post. We came to Raab (the second day from Vienna) on the 
serenleenth instant, where Hr. Wortley sending word of our 
arrival to the governor, the best house in the town was pro-^ 
Tided for us, the garrison pat under arms, a guard ordered at 
our door, and all other honours paid to ns. The governor, 
and all other officers immediately waited on Mr. Wortley, to 
know if there was any thing to be done for his service. The 
Bishop of Ten^eswar came to visit us, with great civility, ear- 
nestly pressing us to dioe with him next day ; which we refus- 
ing, as being resolved to pnrsae our journey, he sent us several 
buketa of winter fruit, and a great variety of Hungarian wines, 
with a young bindjosl killed. This is a prelate of great power 
in this country, of the ancient family of Nadasty, so consi- 
derable for many ages in this kingdom. He is a very poliie, 
agreeable, cheerful old man, wearing the Hungarian babil, 
intli a Tenerable white beard down to his girdle. 
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Raab is a strong town, well garrisoned and fortified, and 
was a long time the frontier town between the Turkish and 
German empires. It has its name from the river Rab, on 
which it is situated, just on its meeting with the Danube, in an 
open champaign country. It was -first taken by the Turks, 
under the command of Pasha Sinan, in the reign of Sultan 
Amurath III. in the year fifteen hundred and ninety-four. 
The governor, being supposed to have betrayed it, was after- 
wards beheaded by the Emperor*s command. The Counts of 
Swartzenburg and Palfi retook it by surprise, 1598; since 
which time it has remained in the hands of the Germans, though 
the Turks once more attempted to gain it by ^atagem in 16ik3* 
The cathedral is large and well built, wUifi^is all I saw re- 
markable in the town. 

Leaving Comora on the other side the river, we went the 
eighteenth to Nosmuhl, a small village, where, however, we 
made shift to find tolerable accommodation. We continued 
two days travelling between this place and Buda, through the 
finest plains in the world, as even as if they were paved, and 
extremely fruitful ; but for the most part desert and unculti- 
vated, laid waste by the long wars between the Turk and the 
Emperor, and the more cruel civil war occasioned by the bar- 
barous persecution of the protestant religion by the Emperor 
Leopold. That prince has left behind him the character of an 
extraordinary piety, and was naturally of a mild merciful tem- 
per; but, putting his conscience into the hands of a Jesuit, he 
was more cruel and treacherous to his poor Hungarian sub- 
jects, than ever the Turk has been to the Christians ; breaking, 
without scruple, his coronation oath, and his faith, solemnly 
given in many public treaties. Indeed, nothing can be more 
melancholy than in travelling through Hungary, to reflect on 
the former flourishing state of that kingdom, and to see such a 
noble spot of earth almost uninhabited. Such arc also the 
present circumstances of Buda (where we arrived very early 
the twenty-second), once the royal seat of the Hungarian kings, 
whose palace was reckoned one of the most beautiful buildings 
of the age, now wholly destroyed, no part of the town having 
been repaired since the last siege, but the fortifications and the 
castle, which is the present residence of the Governor-general 
Ragule, an officer of great merit. He came immediately to 
see us, ftid carried us in his coach to his house, where I was 
received by his lady with all possible civility, and magnificently 
entertained. 

This city is situated upon a little hill on the south side of the 
Danube. The casde is miieh higher than the town^ andCtfii«k 
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it the prospect is very noMe. Without the irdls fie a Tftst 
number of little houses, or rather huts, that they call the Bas- 
cian town, bang altogether inhabited by that people. The 
governor assured me, it would furnish twdve thoiuand fighting 
men. These towns look very odd ; their houses stand in rows, 
many thousands of them so dose together, that they appear, at 
a litde distance, likq old-fisshioned thatched tents. They con- 
rat, every one of them, of one hovd above, and another under 
ground ; these are thdr summer and winter apartments. Buda 
was first taken by Solyman the Magnificent, in 1586, and lost the 
following year to Ferdinand L Khig of Bohemia. Solyman re- 
gained it 1^ thett|M^ery of the garrison, and voluntarily gave 
it into the l^Md|SBg 'ohn of Hunpry ; aftor whose death, 
hU son ^ii^^S^HHIpf Ferdinand laid siegi to it, and the 
Queen mother wwmreed to call Solyman to her aid. He in- 
deed raised the siege, but Idt a Tiurkish garrison in the town, 
and commanded her to remove her court from thence, which 
she was forced to submit to, in 15^1. It reristed afterwards 
the sieges laid to it by the Marquis of Brandenburg, in the year 
1542; Count Swartzenburg, in 1598; General Rosworm, in 
1602; and the Duke of Lorrain, commander of the Emperor's 
forces, in 1684, to whom it yielded, in 1686» after an obstinate 
defence, Apti Bassa, the governor, being killed, fighting in the 
breach with a Roman bravery. The loss of this town was so 
important, and so much resented by the Turks, that it occa- 
sioned the deposing of their Emperor Mahomet IV. the year 
following. 

We did not proceed on our journey till the twenty-third, when 
we passed through Adam and Todowar, both considerable 
towns when in the hands of the Turks, but now quite ruined. 
The remains, however, of some Turkish towns, show something; 
of what they have been. This part of the country is very much 
overgrown with wood, and little frequented. 'Tis incredible 
what vast numbers of wild-fowl we saw, which often live here 
to a good old age,— and, undisturbed by guns, in quiei sleep. 

We came the five-and-twentieth to Mohatch, and were 

shown the field near it, where Lewis, the young Ring of Hun- 
gary, lost his army and his life, being drowned in a ditch, trying 
to fly from Balybeus, general of Solyman the Magnificent. 
This battle opened the first passage for the Turks into the heart 

of Hungary. 1 don't name to you the little villages, •f which 

I can say nothing remarkable; but 1*11 assure you, I have al- 
ways found a warm stove; and great plenty, particularly of 
wild boar, venison, and all kinds of gibier. The few people 
that inhabit Hungary, live easily enough ; they have no money, 
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bat tho woods and plains afford them provision in great abun- 
dance : they were ordered to give us all things necessary, even 
what horses we pleased to demand, gratis; but Mr. Woriley 
would not oppress the poor country people, by making use of 
this order, and always paid them to the full worth of what he 
had. They were so surprised at this unexpected generosity, 
which they are very little used to, that they always pressed upon 
us, at parting, a dozen of fat pheasants, or something of that 
sort, for a present. Their dress is very primitive, being only 
a plain sheep's skin, and a cap and boots of the same stuff. 
You may easily image this lasts them many winters ; and thus 
they have very litde occasion for money. 

The twenty-riith, we passed over the frozen Danube, with 
all our equipage and carriages. We met on the other side 
General Yeterani, who invited us, with great civility, to pass 
the night at a little castle of his, a few miles off, assuring us we 
should have a very hard day's journey to reach Essek. This 
we found but too true, the woods being very dangerous, and 
scarcely passable, from the vast quantity of wolves that hoard 
in them. We came, however, safe, though late, to Essek, 
where we stayed a day, to dispatch a courier with letters to the 
Pasha of Belgrade; and I took that opportunity of seeing the 
town, which is not very large, but fair built, and well fortified. 
This was a town of great trade, very rich and populous, when 
in the hands of the Turks. It is situated on the Drave, which 
runs into the Danube. The bridge was esteemed one of the 
most extraordinary in the world, being eight thousand paces 
long, and all built of oak. It was burnt and the city laid in 
ashes by Count Lesly, 1685, but was again repaired and fortified 
by the Turks, who, however, abandoned it in 1687. General 
Dunnewalt then took possession of it for tho Emperor, in whose 
hands it has remained ever since, and is esteemed one of the 
bulwarks of Hungary. 

The twenty-eighth, we went to Bocorwar, a very large Ras- 
cian town, all built after the manner I have described to you. 

We were met there by Colonel , who would not suffer us 

to go anywhere but to his quarters, where I found his wife, a 
very agreeable Bungarian lady, and his niece and daughter, 
two pretty young women, crowded into three or four Rascian 
houses cast into one, and made as neat and convenient as those 
places are capable of being made. The Hungarian ladies are 
much handsomer than those of Austria. All the Yienna beau- 
ties are of that country; they are generally very fair and well- 
shaped, and their dress, 1 think, is extremely becoming. This 
lady was in a goirnof scarlet velvet, lined and faced with sables. 
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made exact to her shape, and the skin falling lo her feet. The 
sleeves are strait to their arms, and tho stays buttoned beforo, 
vitb two rows of little buttons uF gold, pearl, or diambnds. 
On their heads they wear a tassel of gold, that haiip,s low on 
one side, lined with sable, or some other fine fur.~They gave 
us a hudsome dinner, and I thought the conversation very 
polite and agreeable. They would accompany us part of our 
way. 

The tvcniy-ninth, wc arrived here, where we were met by 
the commanding officer, at the head of all the officers of the 
garrison. We are lodged In the best apartneat of the gover- 
nor's house, and eniertained in a very spleidid mannor by the 
Emperor's order. ^Ve wait here tiU all poiall are adjusted, 
concerning our receptian on the Turkish frontian. Mr. Wort- 
ley's courier, which he sent from Essek, returned this morning, 
with the pasha's answer in a purse of scarlet satin, which the 
interpreter here has translated. II is to promise him to be ho- 
nourably received. I desired him lo appoint where he would 
be met by the Turkish convoy.— He has dispatched the courier 
back, naming Betsko, a village in tbo midway between Peier- 
varadin and Belgrade. We shall stay here till we receive his 
answer. 

Thus, dear sister, 1 have given you a very parlicular, and, I 
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.lady to Sybil, your Icares, methinks, like hers, are too good to 
be committed to the winds ; though I have no other way of re- 
ceiving them but by those unfeithful messengers. I have bad 
but three, and I reckon in that short one from Dort, which was 
rather a dying ejaculation than a letter. But I have so great an 
opinion of your goodness, that had I received none, I should 
not have accused you of neglect or insensibility. I am not so 
wrong-headed as to quarrel with my friends the minute they 
don't write , I 'd as soon quarrel at the son the minute he did 
not shine, which he is hindered from by accidental causes, and 
is in reality all that time performing the same course, and doing 
the same good offices as ever. 

You have contrived to say in your last, the two most pleas- 
ing things to me in nature ; the first is, that whatever be the 
fate of your letters, you will continue to write in the discharge 
of your conscience. This is generous to the last degree, and 
a virtue you ought to enjoy. Be assured, in return, my heart 
shall be as ready to think you have done every good thing, as 
yours can be to do it; so that you shall never be able to favour 
your absent friend, before he has thought himself obliged to 
you for the very favour you are then conferring. 

The other is, the justice you do me in taking what I writ 
to you in the serious manner it was meant: it is the point upon 
which I can bear no suspicion, and in which, above all, I de- 
sire to be thought serious : it would be the most vexatious of 
all tyranny, if you should pretend to take for raillery, what is 
the mere disguise of a discontented heart, that is unwilling to 
make you as melancholy as itself; and for wit, what is really 
only the natural overflowing and warmth of the same heart, 
as it is improved and awakened by an esteem for you : but 
since you tell me you believe me, I fancy my expressions have 
not at least been entirely unfaithful to those thoughts, to which 
I am sure they can never be equal. May God increase your 
faith in all truths that are as great as this ; and depend upon 
it, to whatever degree your belief may extend, you can never 
be a bigot. 

If you could see the heart I talk of, you would really think 
it a foolish good kind of thing, with some qualities as well de- 
s(»*ving to be half laughed at, and half esteemed, as any in tho 
world: its grand foible, in regard to you, is the most like rea- 
son of any foible in nature. Upon my faith, this heart is not, 
like a great warehouse, stored only with my own goods, with 
vast empty spaces to be supplied as fast as interest or ambition 
can fill them Up; but it is every inch of it let out into lodgings 
for its friends, and shall never want a corner at your service; 
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where I dare affirm, madam, your idea lies as warm a&du'' 
close as any idea in Chiiataidoai, 

If 1 don't tab care, I ihall myself write aU out to yon; Mif if . 
this correspoodence coniinues on both ndes at the frnnlgfcl 
would haveit, we ahaQ have Tery Hule corioaily toe ~ 



onr meeting at the day of jidpnent. IforeieethBtthelhrAar 
yon go frtnniDe, die more freely I ahall write; andwwl . 
Mrnesily wish, ffn would do the same, I can't goesa when 
it will wid : let oa be like modeat people, who, whoi th^ in 
dose together, keep aD deoomma; bntif they step alittleaaUle, 
«r get to the other eod of a room, can untie garters or take 
off shifts without scruple. 

If this distance, as yon are ao kind fa to say, enlarges your 
bditf <^ my friendship, I assure you it has so exi^ded my 
notion of your Taloe, ttuit Ibeginto beimfMouson our account 
and to wish that even daughter, min, utd desolation, might A 
interpose between you and Turkey ; I widi yoa restored to ua ' 
at the expense of a fMe peofde: I barely hope you will fbr- 
^e me for saying th», but I fear God will acarcdy tbrgive me 
fi)r desiring it. 

Hake me less wicked then. Is ^ere no other expedient to 
return you and your infant in peace to the bosom of your 
country 7 I hear yon are going to Hanover ; can there be no 
EaTOurable planet at this conjunclnre, or do you only come back 
so far to die twice? Is Eurydice once more snatched to the 
shades? IF ever mortal had reason to hate the King, it is I; 
for it is my particular misfortune to be almost the only inno- 
cent man whom he has made to suffer, both by his gOTeromont 
at home, and bis negotiations abroad. A. Pope^ 



TO MR. POPE. 

Belgnde, Feb. 12, 0. 8. 1717. 

I DID rcrily intend to write you a long letter from Peter- 
waradin, where I expected to stay three or four days ; but the 
pasha here was in such haste to see us, that he dispatched the 
courier back, which Mr. Worlley had sent to know the time 
he would send the convoy to meet us, without suffering him to 
pull off his boots. 

My letters were not thought important enough to stop our 
jonrney ; and we left Peterwaradin the next dfty, being waited 
on by the chief officers of the garrison, and a considerable 
convoy of tiermans and Rascians. The Emperor has several 
regimeDtsof these pe(^;but, to say Uie tmtfa, they are iig- 
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ther plunderers than soldiers ; having no pay, and being obliged 
to furnish their own arms and horses; they rather look like 
vagabond gipsies, or stout beggars, than regular troops. 

I cannot forbear speaking a word of this race of creatures, 
who are very numerous all over Hungary. They have a pa- 
triarch of their own at Grand Cairo, and are really of the 
Greek church; but thdr extreme ignorance gives their priests 
occasion to impose several new notions upon them. These fel- 
lows, letting their hair and beard grow inviolate, make exactly 
the figure of the Indian bramins. They are heirs-general to 
all the money of the laity; for which, in return, they give them 
formal passports signed and sealed for heaven; and the wives 
and children only inherit the house and cattle. In most other 
points they follow the Greek church. 

This little digression has interrupted my telling you we 
passed over the fields of Carlowitz, where the last great vic- 
tory was obtained by Prince Eugene over the Turks. The 
marks of that glorious bloody day are yet recent, the field being 
yet strewed with the skulls and carcases of unburied men, 
horses, and camels. I could not look, without horror, on 
such numbers of mangled human bodies, nor without reflecting 
on the injustice of war, that makes murder not only necessary 
but meritorious. Nothing seems to be a plainer proof of the 
irrationality of mankind, whatever fine claims we pretend to 
reason, than the rage with which they contest for a small spot 
of ground, when such vast parts of fruitful earth lie quite un- 
inhabited. It is true, custom has now made it unavoidable; 
but can there be a greater demonstration of want of reason, 
than a custom being firmly established, so plainly contrary to 
the interest of man in general ? I am a good deal inclined to 
believe Mr. Hobbes, that the state of nature is a state of war; 
but thence I conclude human nature not rational, if the word 
reason means common sense, as I suppose it does. I have a 
great many admirable arguments to support this reflection; I 
won't however trouble you with them, but return, in a plain 
style, to the history of my travels. 

We were met at Betsko (a village in the midway between 
Belgrade and Peterwaradin) by an aga of the janisaries, with 
a body of Turks, exceeding the Germans by one hundred men, 
though the pasha had engaged to send exactly the same num- 
ber. You may judge by this of their fears. I am really per- 
suaded, that they hardly thought the odds of one hundred 
men set them even with the Germans; however, I was very 
uneasy till they were parted, fearing s«)me quarrel might 
^rise, notwithstanding the parole given, 

VOL. I. N^ 




We CUM late to Bdgrule.t^ i«a^ saofn m&B% ^ w 
cent loitTerrdifBcalt. ItNanuattrongoi^rtfoHiBed onthe 
east sUe by Ike Danube, aixl od iho south ^ Hw riTer^are, 
and was ftonnerly ibe barrier of Hungary It was Brtt tfiisa 
by SdyAan the Hagmfioent, and sinca^ ine Emperor 'a forcea, 
led by the Elector of Bavalla. TMr^ioferdr held il oolr 
tvo ytars,'it b^^ retaken by the Qrand Tiner. It is ap^ 
fortified inth thfe ntmost care and akHI the Turks are capdile 
o^ and strengthened hy a very namerons garrison of tbeir 
braveat ianigaries, cdnlfiandad W afoeha seraskUr (t. e. A- 
neral), inovgh this la4 expression is not very jut; fbr, to i^ 
troth, the saraskiir is coaunanded by the janisarfes. Theae 
troops have an absolute antbority \en, and their jcondoct ci^. 
ries much more the aspe^ ofxnbqllioDi than the i^pearmce 
of subordination. Yoa m|ky jnltB of this by the'.fpHowi^ 
story, vliich, at the same time, wiD ^ve yon ad idea af Ufti 
admirabk intenigence of the goresBorof Peterwiradip; thoogb 
BO few hours distant. We irere told by him at Peterwaradia, 
thai the garrison and inhabitants of Belgrade vere so weary 
of the war, they had killed their pasha about two months ago, 
m a mutiny, because he had suffered himself to be prevailed 
upon, by a bribe of fire purses (five hundred pounds sterling), 
to give permission to the Tartars to ravage the G'ermainAxui- 
tiers. We irere very well pleased lo hear of such favourable 
dispositions in the people: but when wo came hither, we found 
that the governor had been ill-informed, and the real 
truth of the story to be this. The late pasha felt under the 
displeasure of his soldiers, fox no other reason, but restraining 
their incursions on the Germans. They look it into their beads, 
from that mildness, that he had intelligence with the enemy, 
and sent such information to the Grand Signior at Adrianojile ; 
but, redress not coming quick enough from thence, they as- 
sembled themselves in a lumulludus manner, and by force 
dragged their pasha before the cadi and mufti, and there de- 
manded justice in a mutinous way; one crying out, AVhy he 
protected the infidels? Another, \Vhy he squeezed (hem of 
their money? The paaha easily guessing their purpose, calmly 
replied to them, that they asked him loo many questions, and 
that he bad but one life, which must answer for all. They then 
immediately fell upon him with their scimitars, without waiting 
the sentence of their heads of the law, and in a few moments 
cnt him in pieces. The present pasha has itot dared (o punish 
the murder; on the contrary, he affected to applaud the actors 
(rfit, as brave fellows, that knew to do themselves justice. He 
takes all pretences of throwing money among tw garrison. 
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and suffers them to make litUe excarsions into Hungary, where 
they burn some poor Rascian houses. 

You may imagine, I cannot be very easy in a town which is 
really under the government of nn insolent soldiery. — We ex- 
pecteid to be immediately dismissed, after a night's lodging 
here ; but the pasha detains us till he receives orders from 
Adrianoplc, which may, possibly, be a month a-coming. In 
the mean time, we are lodged in one of the best houses, belong- 
ing to a very considerable man amongst them, and have a 
whole chamber of janisaries to guard us. My only diversion 
is the conversation of our host, Achmet Bey, a tiilc something 
like that of count id Germany. His father was a great pasha, 
and he has been educated in the most polite eastern learning, 
being perfectly skilled in the Arabic and Persian languages, 
and an extraordinary scribe, which they call effendi. This a(^ 
coikiplishnent makes way to the greatest preferments ; but be 
has had the good sense to prefer an easy, quiet, secure life, to 
all the dangerous honours of the Porte. He sups with us every 
night, and drinks wine very freely. You cannot imagine how 
much he is delighted with the liberty of conversing with me. 
He has explained to me many pieces of Arabian poetry, which, 
I observe, are in numbers not unlike ours, generally of an alter- 
nate verse, and of a very musical sound. Their expressions of 
love are very passionate and lively. I am so much pleased 
with them, I really believe I should learn to read Arabic, if I 
was to stay here a few months. He has a very good library 
of their books of all kinds ; and, as he tells me, spends the great- 
est part of his life there. I pass for a great scholar with him, 
by relating to him some of the Persian tales, which I find are 
genuine. (1) A^ first Jie believed I understood Persian. I have 
frequent disputes with him concerning the difference of our 
customs, particularly the confinement of women. He assures 
me, there is nothing at all in it ; only, says he, we have the 
advantage, that when our wives cheat us, n<illbdy knows it. 
He has wit, and is more poKte than nlliny Christian men of 
quality. I am very much entertained with him. He has had 
the curiosity to make one of our servants set him an alphabet 
of our letters, and can already write a good roman hand. 

But these amusements do not hinder my wishing heartily to 

(1) ThePeniao talet appeared first iu Europe as a (ranslaUon, by 
Monsieur Petit de \^ Croii; and what are called «Tho Arabian Xiglits/* 
io a simUiar maBaar, by Ifonaieur Galland. The Tales of the Genii, 
said in llie Ulle page to haie been translated by Sir Charles Morel 1, 
were, in fact, entirely compowd by lames Ridley, esq. 




be oat of ibb pUce ; tbowb tbaneathief is odi^tt IliartMiere 
it ever waa, any vliere,'*biit iii*areeiiUML 'Vfs b^^arsry 
large stoTOCOoMnttflkqit hot<«Dd y«th6 'fiotekRAftbe rOMu 
are frouo oa the uukle.— G<)0know» vhe■Ia^fllW«ano{»- 
portliBitT o(aeii£DgiU8lelter;f4mtr^Tewriueii H, fc^lhe 
diMharge (rf my oim cOMoiMice ; aid wA canDol pov. reproach 
PK, thatooe irfyonra makes ten of nuDe. Adim.'* 

TO BER B. H. THE PUNGESS Or%4)AS. (1) 

. Adriuople, April i; O. & 1717. 

I HATS DOW, madanf, Uahad a joArnoy ibat^ not beoi 
■Ddertaken by anyflhriran since the time of As Greek em- 
peronuwKl I bI>^ Dot S^Ei** ill ^ b^S»M I Jure sofiered in 
it, if tijfltes me a»of>pwtiiiiityofiuiHuii^yoatVoyal highness 
by an accoontctfplaGinhilteriyaakiiOTn amongst n^ tin Em- 
peror's andtaaudorj^ and tlioM few '*c'"^fci" bve come 
liither, ahrayb going on ifacn)8nnl>e to NicopoiP^ntflke rirer 
was now frosen, and Ur. Wortley was so sealous for the ser- 
vice of his Majesty, thafike would not defer his journey to wait 
for the conveniency of that passage. 

We crossed the deserts of Servia, almost ^uite orergrowo 
with wood, through a country naturally fertile. The inhabi- 
tants are industrious : but the oppression of the peasants is so 
great, they are forced to abandon their houses, and neglect 
their tillage, all they have being a prey to the janissaries, when- 
ever they please to seize upon it. We had a guard of five 
bondred of them, and I was almost in tears every day, (o see 
their insolShdes in the poor villages through which we passed. 

Af^er seven days' travelling through thick woods; we came 
to Nissa, once the capital of Servia, situated in a fine plain on 
the river Nissava, in a very good air, and so fruitful a soil, that 
the great plen^ is hardly credible. I was certainly assured, 
that the quaoK of wme last vintage was so prodigious, that 
they were forced to dig holes in the earth to pot it ia, not hav- 
ing vessels enough in the town to hold it. The happmess of 
this plenty is 'scarcely perceived by the oppressed people. I 
saw here a new occasion for my compassion. The wretches 
that had provided twenty waggons for our baggage trom Bel- 
grade hiUier for a certain hire, being all sent back without paj- 
ment, some of their horses lamed, and others killed, without 
any satisfaction made for them. The poor fellows came round 
the house weeping and tearing their hair and beards in a most 

{1} Atleiwirdi Qocsd CitoUm, wUe of George IL 
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pitiful manner, without getting anything but drubs from the 
insolent soldiers. I cannot eipress to your royal highness how 
much I was moved at this scene. I would have paid them the 
money outof my own pocket with all my heart, but it would only 
have been giving so much to the aga, who would have taken 
it from them without any remorse. 

After four days' journey from this place over the mountains, 
wc came to Sophia, situated in a large beautiful plain on the 
river Isca, and surrounded with distant mountains. It is hardly 
possible to see a more agreeable landscape. The city itself is 
very large, and extremely populous. Here are hot baths, very 
famous for their medicinal virtues. — Four days' journey from 
hence we arrived at Philippopolis, after having passed the 
ridges between the mountains of Hsemus and Rhodope, which 
arc always covered with snow. This town is situated on a ris- 
ing ground near the river Hebrus, and is almost wholly inha- 
bited by Greeks : here are still some ancient Christian churches. 
They have a bishop ; and several of the richest Greeks live 
here ; but they are forced to conceal their wealth with great 
care, the appearan^ of poverty (which includes part of its in- 
conveniences) being all their security against feeling it in ear- 
nest. The country from hence to Andrianople, is the finest in 
the world. Vines grow wild on all the hills ; and the perpetual 
spring they enjoy makes every thing gay and flourishing. But 
this climate, happy as it seems, can never be preferred to Eng- 
land, with all its frosts and snows, while we are blessed with 
an easy government, under a king who makes his own happi- 
ness consist in the liberty of his people, and chooses rather to 
be looked upon as their father than their master. 

This theme would carry me very far, and I am sensible I 
have already tired out your royal highness's patience. But 
my letter is in your hands, and you may make it as short as you 
please, by throwing it into the fire, when weary of reading it. 

I am, madam, with the greatest respect, etc. 



TO THE LADY MCH. 

Adrianopic, April 1, 0. S. 1717. 

I AX now got into a new world, where every thing I see ap- 
pears to me a change of scene ; and I write to your ladyship 
with some content of mind, hophig, at least, that you will find 
the charms of novelty in my letters, and no longer reproach 
me, that I tell you nothing extraordinary. 

I won't trouble you with a relation of our tedious |ourQj8\ ; 




but most notti^U irbat I aanr renaiteble at SofiJiii, o« of 
the most bMOtihl towlik ia tht^fhrHA «Bipire,^Rlfltaions 
for In hot tathl^ l%at an AsoM to Uith^r iinASon and 



I stopped h(jte ooed^, on^MhMNto io • 
deaieii.iiig to tf> Micojnlito, I'liired Ji nrkUH eoach.! 

Toiinres are not at dl like oarf, bat ftidnnor* cmf (>%„ 

the coonlry, the heat b^i^ W> gOj^ ftiat^aOek vo4t be ytrj 
troDblesome. The; are madtf ■ good deal in the mpur <^ 
the Dutch nagCHCoacheB; havfiig wood^ Jaltices pftated and 
gilded ; the inside bring ^so painjed with baskets and nougays 
of fiovera, intennixed ccmobmoIj, irith liiiki poMical mottM. 
'fhey are eof;pred all oTer Thh ae^fet dotlr, jiUed vith silk, 
and rery tfton richly emhroidejfed'^ fringed. Thia covering 
entirely bides the persons 4n itteif. tnl may 4)0 tlirovB back at 
{deasvTC, and thus permits the Udlwto peen through the lat- 
tices. They hold four pedple nry cpunnandy, seated on 
cashioas, bat not raised. ' • 

la one of these coTeredira^[MU, I vent to the bagnio abont 
ten o'dock. It was already full of womea. Itis buiiftofstone, 
in the shape of a dome, with no windows but in the roof, which 
gnes light enough. There were five uf these domes joined 
together, the outmost being less than the rest, and serving 
only as a hall, where the portress stood at the door. Ladies 
of quality generally give this woman a crown or tea shillings ; 
and I did not forget that ceremony. The next room is a very 
large one paved with marble, and all round it are two raised 
so^s of marble, one above another. There were fonr foun- 
tains of cold water in this room, falling first into marble basons, 
and then running on the floor in little channels made for that 
purpose, which carried the streams into the next room, some- 
thin;; less than this, with the same sort of marble sofas, but 
so hot «ith steams of sulphur proceedin;; from the baths join- 
ing to it, it was impossible to stay there with one's clothes on. 
The two other domes were the hot baths, one oF which had 
cocks of cold water turning into it, to temper it to what degree 
of warmth the bathers pleased to have. 

I was in my travelling habit, which is a riding dress, and 
certainly appeared very extraordinary to them. Yet there was 
not one of them that showed the least surprise or impertinent 
cariosity, but received me with all the obliging civility possible. 
I know no European court, where the ladies would have be- 
haved themselves in so polite a manner to such a stranger. I 
believe, upon the whole, there were two hundred women, and 
yet none of those disdamfiil smiles, and satirical whispers, that 
nerer fail in oar asaembUea, when any body appean ibMt is 
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not dressed exactly in the fashion. They repeated over and 
over to me ; *' Goz^l, p6k gnz^l/' which is nothing bat Charm^ 
ing, very charming. — The first sofas were covered with 
cushions and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies; and on the 
second, their slaves behind them, but without any distinction 
of rank by their dress, aU being in the state of nature, that is, 
in plain English, stark naked, without any+ beauty or defect 
concealed. Yet there was not the least wanton smile or immo- 
dest gesture amongst them. They walked and moved with the 
same majestic grace, which Hilton describes our general mother 
with. There were many amongst them, as exactly proportion- 
ed as ever any goddess was drawn by the i)encil of a Guido 
or Titian, — and most of their skins shiningly white, only adorned 
by their beautiful hair divided into many tresses, hanging on 
tiieir shoulders, braided either with pearl or ribbon, perfectly 
representing the figures of the Graces. 

I was here convinced of the truth of a reflection I have often 
made. That if it were the fashion to go naked^ the face would 
be hardly observed. I perceived, that the ladies of the most 
delicate skins and finest shapes had the greatest share of my 
admiration, though their faces were sometimes less beautiful 
than those of their companions. To tell you the truth, I had 
wickedness enough to wish secretly, that Mr. Jervas (1) could 
have been there invbible. I fancy it would have very much 
improved his art, to see so many fine women naked, in dif- 
ferent postures, some in conversation, some working, others 
drinking coffee or sherbet, and many negligently lying on their 
cushions, while their slaves (generally pretty girls of seventeen 
or eighteen] were employed in braiding their hair in several 
pretty fancies. In short, it is the women's coSee-house, where 
all the news of the town is told, scandal invented, etc. — They 
generally take this diversion once a-week, and stay there at 
least four or five hours, without getting cold by immediately 
coming out of the hot bath into the cold room, which was 
very surprising to me. The lady that seemed the most consi- 
derable among them, entreated me to sit by her, and would 
fain have undressed me for the bath. I excused myself with 
some difficulty, They being however all so earnest in per- 
suading me, I was at last forced to open my shirt, and show 
them my stays; which satisfied them very well; for, I saw, 

(1) Charles JerTis was a papil of Sir Godfrey KneUer. He was the 
friend of Pope, and mach celebrated for his portraits of females. The 
beaaties of bis day were proad to be painted by his hand, after Pope had 
published bis celebrated epistle to him, in which he is complimented, ts 
*' selling a thousand yein of bloom.*' 
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ibev believed F van locked up id that machine, and that il iraa 
not in my o> power lo open it, which contrivance they attri- 
buted lo mj iisband, — I was charmed wuli their civdily and 
beautv, and snould have been very glad lo pass more iimewt(h 
them ; but Mr. "Worlley resolving to pursue his journey next 
morning early, I was in basic to see liie ruius oF Justinian's 
church, wliich did not afford mc so agreeable a prospect as I 
had left, being litde more than a heap of stoues. 

Adieu, madam : I am sure I " now cnlerlained you *-i(h 
an account of such a sight as v ter saw in your life, and 

what no book of travels coul fw,^ yo^ ^f^ ^g ji jg ^q jggg 
than death for a man to be fui. ao of these places, (1) ' 



BDoplc. April I.O. S. 1717. 
You see that I am very e in keeping the promise yoa 
engaged me to make. I know not , however, whether your cu- 
riosity will be satisfied wiih the accounts 1 shall give you, 
tbough 1 can assure you, the desire I have to oblige you to the 
ntmost of my power, has made me very diligent in my enquiries 
and obserratioDs. It is certain we have but very imperfect 
accounts t^ A* manners and religion of these people ; this pa,rt 
of the woridniDg seldom visited, but by merchants, who mind 

(1] Dr. RitiHl, to mtbor of great credit, in liii Histor; of Aleppo, 
qUMiont the trglh ot ibe acconnt here giTen by Ladj Hary WoiIIe;, 
afflnning that tlia naLve ladiet of thai city , wit b whom, as Ibcir physician , 
be had permiMion U> coovene throagb a lalliec, denied lo him Ib£ pre- 
valeuce, and almost the eiislence of Ihe coslom she detcribes, and eveti 
■eened as much Kandaliied al hearing of it, as if Ihcy had been iMrn 
and bred in England. The writer of Ibis note coofesies lo bSTing 
ento'tained doubts upon this point, ariiing from the slalcmcnt of Dr. 
Ekuel ; but tbese doobts were remoTed by the lestimony of a lady, wbo 
liaTelled aome yean ago iaTurkey.and wii seTCral monlhi an inmate of 
tlM Eoglisb ambassador's house in Pera, whose veracity no one who knew 
bet, conld doabt, end whose word wonld have been talcen, before Ihe 
•albs of a whole harem. That Lady, baviog been preTeoled, by cir- 
cnnulances, from visiting the baths of ConsUntinople, had an oppor- 
iDDity of doing so at Athens, and there she fonnd Lady Uarj's acconnl 
Hrictly correct in the main poiols, altboogh Ibc sighl did not ioipire her 
with the same degree of admiration. To nse a trilc melaphor, she fonnd 
Lady llary's outline £iilhful, bnt lier colooring loo vivid. It may Ibcre- 
Cmw be fairly presamed that the Aleppo ladies, perceiving Ihe Doctor's 
OfJnton of Ibe castom, tbongbl fit lo diicUim i(, or that il really did 
■ot prevail in that parllcDiar city, and their knowl 'ler. 
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little but their own affairs ; or travellers, who make too short 
a stay to be able to report any thing exactly of their own 
knowledge. The Turks are too proud to converse familiarly 
with merchants, who can only pick up some confused informa- 
tions, which are generally false; and can give no better ac- 
count of the ways here, than a French refiigeey lodging in a 
garret in Greek-street, could write of the court of England. 

The journey we have made from Belgrade hither, cannol 
possibly be passed by any out of a public character. The 
desert woods of Servia are the common refuge of thieves, 
who rob fifty in a company, so that we had need of all our 
guards to secure us; and the villages are so poor, that 
only force could extort from them necessary provisions. 
Indeed the janisaries had no mercy on their poverty, killing 
all the poultry and sheep they could find, without asking 
to whom they belonged; while the wretched owners durst 
not put in their claim, for fear of being beaten. Lambs just 
fallen, geese and turkies big with egg, all massacred without 
distinction I I fancied I heard Ihe complaints of Melibeus for 
the hope of his flock. When the pashas travel, it is yet worse. 
These oppressors are not content with eating all that is to be 
eaten belonging to the peasants ; after they have crammed 
themselves and their numerous retinue, they have the impu- 
dence to exact what they call teeth^inoneyy a contribution for 
the use of their teeth, worn with doing them the honour of 
devouring their meat. This is literally and exactly true, how- 
ever extravagant it may seem ; and such is the natural cor- 
ruption of a military government, their religion not allowing 
of this barbarity, any more than ours does. 

I had the advantage of lodging three weeks at Belgrade, with 
a principal effendi, that is to say, a scholar. This set of men 
are equally capable of preferments in the law or the church, 
these two sciences being cast into one, and a lawyer and a 
priest being the same word in the Turkish language. They are 
the only men really considerable in the empire : all the pro- 
fitable employments and church revenues are in their hands. 
The Grand-Signior, though general heir to his people, never 
presumes to touch their lands or money, which go, in an un- 
interrupted succession, to their children. It is true, they lose 
this privilege by accepting a place at court, or the title of pasha; 
but there are few examples of such fools among them. You 
may easily judge of the power of these men, who have en- 
grossed all the learnings and almost all the wealth, of the em- 
pire. They are the real authors, though the soldiers are the 
actors, of revolutions. They deposed the late Sultan Mustapha ; 
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and ilieir power is so veil known, tliat it is the Emperor's in- 
l^resiio fluurthem. 

This is a long digression. I was goiDQ to (ell you, that an 
intimale daily conversalion with the eiTendi Achmei-Bcy gave 
mo an epporiuoity of knowing ilieir religion and moraU in a 
more particular manner than perhaps any Chrisiian ever did. 
I explained to him ihe difference between the relifpon of Eng- 
land and Rome ; and he was pleased lo hear there were 
Chrisiians thai did not wo-"'"'" *™"ges, or adore the Virgin 
Mary. The ridicnie of in amiuiion appeared very 

strong to him. lipon our creeds together, I am 

convifloed that if our frit lad free liberty of preach- 

ing here, it would bo v erauade the generality to 

Christianity, whose ooi little different from liia. 

Mr. Whiston would mabu a )od apostle here. I don't 

doubt but his zeal will I, if you communicale this 

account lo him; but xru lusi first have the gift of 

tongues , before he can pc>, f any use. 

Maliometism is divided . <>» ...any sects as Christianity; 
and the firsi itisiiiuiion as muen iiejjlecieil ^irid ol'scured liy in- 
twp^tationa. I caonot hero forbear reflecting on the natural 

inclinatHHt of maakind, to make mysteries and novelties. 

The Zeidl, Kudi, Jabari, etc., put me in mind of the Catholics, 
Lathflraot, tod Calvinista, and are equally sealons against one 
another. Bat tbe most prevailing opinioSt if you search into 
the secret of the effiendis, is plain deism. This is indeed kept 
frtaa the people, who are amused with a ^ousand diSerent 
notioDa, according to the differeot interest of their preachers. 
—There are very few amongst them (Achmet-Bey denied there 
irare any) so absurd, as to set up for wit by declaring they be- 
lieve no God at all. And Sir Paul Rjcaut is mistaken (as he 
GtHDmooly is] in calling the Bectmulmn (1) (i. e. the tecret 
■ftfA ««] atheists, they being deists, whose impiety consists 
!■ making a jest of their prophet. Achmet bey did not own 
lo Be that he was of this opinioD ; but made do scruple of de- 
Tiatiog From some part of Hah<Knet's law, by drmking wine 
irith the aame freedon we did. When I asked him bow he 
eune to lUow himself that liberty 1 he made answer, that all 
4ie creatures of God are good, and dew^iad for the use of 
man ; howevert that tbe probiUtion of wine was a very wise 
vaxim, and meant for the common people, being the source of 

(I) BmD'OIimoii, Tabteaa GteAral da I'Eopirc OlhsnUD, StoI.Sto. 
im, in wkfch ibe nllijpai node of Iha HohaBmedm, nhI of met 
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all disorders among tbem ; but that the prophet never designed 
to confine those that knev how to use it with moderation : 
nevertheless, he said, that scandal ought to be avoided, and 
that he never drank it in public. This is the general way of 
thinking among them, and very few forbear drinking wine that 
are able to afford it. He assured me, that if I understood 
Arabic, I should be very well pleased with reading the Alco* 
ran, which is so far from the nonsense we charge it with, that 
it is the purest morality, delivered in the very best language. 
I have since heard impartial Christians speak of it in the same 
manner ; and I don* t doubt but that all our translations are from 
copies got from the Greek priests, who would not fail to falsify 
it with the extremity of malice. No body of men ever were 
more ignorant, or more corrupt : yet they differ so little from 
the Romish churd|i, that, I confess, nothing gives me a greater 
abhorrence of the cruelty of your clergy, than the barbarous 
persecution of them, whenever they have been their masters, 
for no other reason than their not acknowledging the pope* 
The dissenting in that one article has got them the titles of 
heretics and schismatics; and, what is worse, the same treats 
ment. I found at Philippopolis a sect of Christians that call 
themselves Paulines. They show an old church, where, they 
say, St. Paul preached; and he is their favourite saint, after 
the same manner that St. Peter is at Rome ; neither do they 
forget to give him the same preference over the rest of the 
apostles. 

But of all the religions I have seen, that of the Arnaduts 
seems to me the most particular. They are natives of Ar- 
naoutlich, the ancient Macedonia, and still retain the courage 
and hardiness, though they have lost the name of, Mace- 
donians, being the best militia in the Turkish empire, and the 
only check upon the janisaries. They are foot soldiers ; we 
had a guard of them, relieved in every considerable town we 
passed : they are all clothed and armed at their own expense, 
dressed in clean white coarse cloth, carrying guns of a pro- 
digious length, which they run with upon their shoulders as if 
they did not feel the weight of them, the leader singing a sort 
of rude tune, not unpleasant, and the rest making up the 
chorus. These people, living between Christians and Maho- 
metans, and not being skilled in controversy, declare, that 
they are utterly unable to judge which religion is best ; but, 
to be certain of not entirely rejecting the truth, they very pru- 
dently follow both. They go to the mosques on Fridays, and 
to the church oa Sunday, saying for their excuse, that at the 
day of judgment they are sure of protection from the true pro- 
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phet ; bal vhi 'b that U, ihcy .ire not able to determine in (his 
world. I belii-ve there is no other race of mankind, who have 
so fliodesi an linion oF their own capacity. 
These are i'i»! remarks I have made, on the diversity of re- 
sen. I don't ask your pardon for the liberty I 
ipeaking of the Roman, f know you equally 
lackery of all churches, as much as you revere 
IS. in which we both agree. 



ligions 1 hav 
have taken 
cdndemn t"" 
the sacred 
You will 
quities of tn 
Greece. ™ 
monly ce 
it lo shut 
and Philij 



I should 
I ; but 
' J lear ihi 
-ajan s Gate, fr 
:ne passage ( 
jolis. B'" I 
some triumpnal arch ( 
for if that passage had u 
that would serve for 
standing the story o l 

■wn in these straits, atter ne i 



'ling to you of the anti- 
few remains of ancient 
' an arch, which is com- 
iposiiion that he made 
inlains, between Sophia 
ievc it the reraaiits of 
lot sc6->ny inscription] ; 
there are many others 
I army; and, uotwith- 
F Flanders being over- 

n Constantinople, 1 don't 



fancy the Germans would find iliemselvcs stopped by them at 
this day. It is true, the road is now made [with great indus- 
tiy) as commodious as possible, for the march of the Turkish 
army ; there is not one ditch or puddle between this place 
and Belgrade, that has not a large strong bridge of planks 
fault over it ; but the precipices are not so terrible as I had 
beard them represented. At these mountains we lay at the 
tilde village Kiskoi, wholly inhabited by Christians, as all the 
peasants of Bulgaria are. Their houses are nothing but little 
hats, raised of dirt baked in the sttn ; and they leave them, 
and fly into the mountains, some months before the march of 
the Turkish army, who would else entirely ruin them, by 
driving away their whole flocks. This precaution secures 
them in a sort of plenty ,- for such vast tracts of land lying in 
common, they have the liberty of sowing what tbey ple&se, and 
are generally very industrioua husbandmen. I drank here 
several soru of delicious wine. The women dress themadves 
in a great variety of coloured glass beads, and are not ngly, 
but of a tawny complexion. 

I have now told yoa all that is worth telling you, and per- 
haps more, relating to my joamey. When I am at Constanti- 
m^e, ril try to pick up some cariosities, and then yon shall 
bear again frov Tours, etc. 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL, 

Adrianople, April 1, a S. i7ti? 

As I never can forget the smallest of your ladyship's com- 
mands, my first business here has been to enquire after the 
stuffs you ordered me to look for, without being able to find 
what you would like. The difference of the dress here and at 
IxMidon is so great, the same sort of things are not proper 
for eafUns and manteaux. However, I will not give over 
my Murch, bst renew it again at Constantinople, though I 
have reason to believe there is nothing finer than what is to 
be found herej as this place is dt present the residence of the 
court. The Grand Signior's eldest daughter was married 
some few days before I Gtme hither ; and, lipon that occasion, 
the Turkish ladies display all their magnificence. The bride 
was conducted to her husband*^' house in very great splen- 
dour. She is widow of the late Vizier, who was killed at 
Peterwaradin, though that ought rather to be called a contract 
than a marriage, since she never has lived with him ; how- 
ever, the greatest part of his wealth is hers. He had the 
permission of vidting her in the seraglio ; and, being one of 
the handsomest men in the empire, had very much engaged 
her affections. — When she saw this second husband, who is 
at least fifty, she could not forbear bursting into tears. He 
is indeed a man of merit, and the declared favourite of the 
Sultan (which they call mosdyp), but that is not enough to 
make him pleasing in the eyes of a girl of thirteen. 

The government here is entirely in the hands of the army : 
the Grand-Signior, with all his absolute power, is as much a 
slave as any of his subjects, and trembles at a janisary's frown. 
Here is, indeed, a much greater appearance of subjection than 
among us : a minister of state is not spoken to, but upon the 
knee ; should a reflection on his conduct be dropped in a coffee- 
house (for they have spies everywhere), the house would be 
rased to the ground, and perhaps the whole company put to 
the torture.. No huzzaing m<A>8, senseless pamphlets, and 
tavern disputes about politics; 

" A conseqoenlial ill that freedom draws ; 
A bad effect,— but from a noble cause.*' 

None of our harmless calling names I but when a minister here 
displeases the people, in three hours* time he is dragged even 
from his master's arms. They cut off hands, head, and feet, 
and throw tbem before the palace gatci with all the respect ui 
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the world ; while the Soltan (to nrhom they aU profess an unli- 
mited adoration] sits trembling in his apartment, and dare 
neither defend nor revenge his favourite. This is the blessed 
condition of the most absolute monarch upon earth, who owns 
no law but his vilL 

I cannot help wishing, in the loyalty of my heart that the 
parliament would send hither a ship-load of your passive-obe- 
dient men, that they might see arbitrary government in its 
clearest and strongest light, where it is hard to judge whether 
the prince, people, or ministers, are most miserable. I could 
make many reflections on this suliject ; but I know, madam, 
your own good sense has already furnished you with better 
than I am capable of. ^ 

I went yesterday along with the French ambassadress to sec 
the Grand-Signior (i) in his passage to the mosque. He was 
preceded by a numerops guard of janisaries, with vast white 
feathers on their heads, as al$o by the spahis and bostangees 
(these are foot and horse guards)*, and the royal gardeners, 
which are a very considerable body of men, dressed in diffe- 
rent habits of fine lively colours, so that, at a distance, they 
appeared like a parterre of tulips. After them the aga of the 
janisaries, in a robe of purple velvet, lined with silver tissue, 
his horse led by two slaves richly dressed. Next him the 
kyzlar-aga ^your ladyship knows this is the chief guardian of 
the seraglio ladies , in a deep yellow cloth (which suited very 
well to his black face}, lined with sables. Last came his sub- 
limity himself, arrayed in green lined with the fur of a black 
Muscovite fox, which is supposed worth a thousand pounds 
sterling, and mounted on a fine horse, with furniture embroi- 
dered with jewels. Six more horses richly caparisoned were 
led after him ; and two of his principal courtiers bore, one his 
gold, and the other his silver coffee-pot, on a staff; another 
carried a silver stool on his head for him to sit on. 

It would be too tedious to tell your ladyship the various 
dresses and turbans by which their rank is distinguished ; but 
they were all extremely rich and gay, to the number of some 
thousands ; so that, perhaps, there cannot be seen a more beau- 
tiful procession. The Sultan appeared to us a handsome man 
of about forty, with something, however, severe in his counte- 
nance, and his eyes very full and black. He happened to stop 

(1] Achmet 111. who reigned from 1703 to 1730, rccoTcred the Morca 
from the VcDetiaiis, but lost Belgrade, Pelerwaradin, and TemesTar, to 
the Imperialists. He preferred his palace at Adrianople to the Otlomaii 
Poite, which lost him the fitrov of the janisaries. 
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under the window where we stood, and (I suppose being told 
who we were) looked upon us very attentively, so thai we had 
full leisure to consider him. The French ambassadress agreed 
with me as to his good mien : I see that lady very often; she is 
young, and her conversation would be a great relief to me, if I 
could persuade her to live without those forms and ceremonies 
that make life so formal and tiresome. But she is so delighted 
with her guards, her four-and-twenty footmen, gentlemen 
ushers, etc. that she would rather die than make me a visit 
without them; not to reckon a coachful of attending damsels 
yclep*d maids of honour. What vexes me is, that as long as 
she will visit me with a troublesome equipage, I am obliged to 
do the same ; however, our mutual interest makes us much 
together. 

I went with her the other day all round the town, in an open 
gilt chariot, with our joint train of attendants, preceded by our 
guards, who might have summoned the people to see what they 
had never seen, nor ever perhaps would see again, two young 
Christian ambassadresses at the same time. Your ladyship 
may easily imagine, we drew a vast crowd of spectators, but 
all silent as death. If any of them had taken the liberties of 
our mobs upon any strange sight, our janisaries had made Ho 
scruple of Mling on them with their scimitars, without danger 
for so doing, being above law. 

These people however (I mean the janisaries) have some good 
qualities; they are very zealous and faithful where they serve, 
and look upon it as their business to fight for you on all oc- 
casions. Of this I had a very pleasant instance in a village on 
this side Philippopolis, where we were met by our domestic 
guards. I happened to bespeak pigeons for supper, upon 
which one of my janisaries went immediately to the cadi (the 
chief civil officer of the town), and ordered him to send in some 
dozens. The poor man answered, that he had already sent 
about, but could get none. My Janisary, in the height of his 
zeal for my service, immediately locked him up prisoner in his 
room, telling him he deserved death for his impudence, in 
offering to excus&*>hit7not obeying my command; but, out of 
respect to me, he would not punish him but by my order. 
Accordingly, he came very gravely to me, to ask what should 
be done to him ; adding, by way of compliment, that if I pleased 
he would bring me his head. — This may give you some idea of 
the unlimited power t)f these fellows, who are all sworn bro- 
thers, and bound to revenge the injuries done to one another, 
whether at Cairo, Aleppo, or any part of the world. This in- 
violable league makes them so powerful, that the greatest man 
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at coart never speaks to them but in a flattning tone; and to 
Asia, any man ihat is rich is forced to enrol himii(jgj|janisary, 
to secure h[s estate. *?*f 

But I have already said enough; and I dare swear, dear 
niadani, that, by (his time, 'lis a very comfortable reflection to 
yon, that there is no possiUlity of your recriving mch a tedious 
letter but once in six months ; 'tis that coHWBrMJpa has given 
me the assurance of entertaining yoa so Ung, and irfll, I hope, 
plead the eicuse of, dear madam, Yours, etc 



TO THE COUNTESS OF HAR. 

Adriaaopte, April, 1, O. S. 1717. 

I WISH to God, dear sister, that you were as regular in letting 
me know what passes on your side of the globe, as I am care- 
ful in endeavouring to amuse you by the account of all I see here 
that I think worth your notice. You content yourself with toll- 
ing me over and over, that the town is very dull : it may pos- 
sibly be dull to you, when every day does not present you with 
something new; but for me that am in arrears at least two 
months' news, all that seems very stale with you would be very 
fresh and sweet here. Pray let mc into more particulars, and 
I will try to awaken your gratitude, by Rivinu you a full and 
true relation of the novelties of tliis place, none of which would 
surprise you more than a si|;ht of my person, as 1 am now in 
my Turkish habit, though I believe you would be of my opinion, 
that 'tis admirably becoming. — 1 intend to send you my picture ; 
in the mean time accept of it here, 

The first part of my dress is a pair of drawers, very full, 
Ihat reach lo my shoes, and conceal the Ipqs more modestly than 
your petticoats. They arc of a thin rose-coloured damask, 
brocaded with silver flowers. My shoes are of while kid 
leather, embroidered with gold. Over this hangs my smock , 
of a fine while silk {jauie, edged wiih embroidery, Tliis smock 
has wide sleeves, hanging half way down the arm, and is closed 
at the neck with a diamond button: but the shape and colour 
of the bosom are very well to be distinguished throufjh it. The 
antery is a waistcoat, made close to the shape, of white and 
gold damask, with very long sleeves falling back, and fringed 
with deep gold fringe, and should have diamond or pearl but- 
tons. My en flan, of the same sluff with, my drawers, is a robe 
exactly fitted to my shape, and rciching to my feet, with very 
long strait falling sleeves. Over this is my girdle, of about 
Mr fingers broad, which all that can afford it have entirely of 
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diamonds or other precious stones ; those who will not be at 
that cxpencc, have it of exquisite embroidery on satin ; but it 
must be fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. The curdee 
is a loose robe they throw off or {mt on according to the wea- 
ther, being of a rich brocade (mine is green and gold), either 
lined with ermine or sables; the sleeves reach very little below 
the shoulders. The head dress is composed of a cap, called 
talpock, which is in winter of fine velvet embroidered with 
pearls or diamonds, and in summer of a light shining isilver 
stuff. This is fixed on one side of the head, hanging a little 
way down with a gold tassel, and bound on, either with a circle 
of diamonds (as I have seen several] or a rich embroidered 
handkerchief. On the other side of the head, the hair is laid 
flat; and here the ladies are at liberty to show their fancies ; 
some putting flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, and, 
in short, what they please; but the most general fashion is a 
large bouquet of jewels, made like natural flowers ; that is, the 
buds, of pearl; the roses, of different coloured rubies; the 
jessamines, of diamonds ; the jonquils, of topazes, etc., so well 
set and enamelled, *tis hard to imagine any thing of that kind so 
beautiful. The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided 
into tresses braided with pearl or ribbon, which is always in 
great quantity. 

I never saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. In one 
lady's, I have counted a hundred and ten of the tresses, all na- 
tural ; but it must be owned, that every kind of beauty is more 
common here than with usi 'Tis surprising to see a young wo- 
man that is not very handsome. They have naturally the most 
beautiful complexion in the world, and generally large black 
eyes. I can assure you with great truth, that the court of Eng- 
land (though I believe it the fairest in Christendom) does not 
contain so many beauties as are under our protection here. 
They generally shape their eye-brows, and both Greeks and 
Turks have the custom of putting round their eyes a black 
tincture, that, at a distance, or by candle-light, adds very much 
to the blackness of them. I fancy many of our ladies would be 
overjoyed to know this secret ; but *tis loo visible by day. They 
dye their nails a rose colour; but, I own, I cannot enough ac- 
custom myself to this fashion to find any beauty in it. 

As to their morality or good conduct, I can say, like Har- 
lequin, that 'tis just at it is with you; and the Turkish ladies 
don't commit one sin the less for not being Christians. Now 
that I am a little acquainted with their ways, I cannot forbear 
admiring, either the exemplary discretion or extreme stupidity 
of all tlie writers that bav9 given accounts of them. 'Tis very 
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ossy to ne. ifarf hlTe in reality mon liberty Ihu ire Ihtb. 
No iroman, of vhat rank soever, ii pemutted to go iottfthe 
street! vithoat two murtim; one that coven her (aoe ill bnt 
her eyea. tnil enother that hides the Thole dress of her head, 
and hangs half way down her back. Their sh^ies are also 
vholly<(»cealed> by a thing they call a ferijee, vhich no iro- 
■■B « aRy sort appears Tiihoot; ibis has strait sleeves, that 
teach toihrir Ittger-eiids, atid it laps all ronod them, not anlike 
a rldtng'-hood. Id irinter 'tis oF cloth, and in sommer of plain 
■talFor sUk. Yon may gness then how eflectudly this disguisea 
them, BO that there is no distingnishing the great lady h'om her 
slave. 'Tis Impossible for the most jealous husband to know hia 
wife when he meets her ; and no man dare touch or fallow a 
woman hi the street. 

This perpetual masqaerade gives them entire liberty of fol- 
lowing their indinattoos withoat danger OT ^scovery. The 
mostnsnaLmetbodof hitr^eis, to aend an appointment to the 
lover to meet the lady at h Jew's shop, which are as notoriously 
convenient as our Indian-houses ; and yet, even those who don't 
make use of them, do not scruple to go to buy pennywonhs, 
and tumble over rich goods, which are chiefly to be found 
amongst that sort of people. The great ladies seldom let their 
gallants know who they are; and 'tis so difficult to find it out, 
that they can very seldom guess at her name, whom they have 
corresponded with for above half a year together. Vou may 
easily imagine the nnmbar of faithful wives very small in a 
country where they have nothing to fear from a lover's indis- 
cretion, since we see so many have the courage to expose them- 
selves to that in this world, and all the threatened punishment 
of the next, which is never preached to the Turkish damsels. 
Neither have tbsy Unich to apprehend Erom the resentment of 
their husbands; ihOia ladies that are rich having all their mo- 
ney in their oWD bands. 

Upon the whole, Ihwk upon the Turkish women as the only 
tno people in theempire : the very divan pays respect to them'; 
andtbe Grand-Signior himself, when a pasha is executed, never 
violates the privileges of the harem (or women's apartment), 
which remains unsearched and entire to the widow. ' They are 
qneens of their slaves, whom the husband has no permission 
■o much as to look upon, exceiit it be an old woman or two that 
Us lady chooses. 'Tis true their law permits them four wives ; 
bnt there is no instance of a man of quality that makes use of 
Uiis liberty, or of a VKman of rank that would suffer it. When 
a bnsband happens to be inconstant [as those thfaigs will hap- 
pen], fa* kaipi Up odiirefs in a b(Hua apart, and visits ber as 
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privately as he can, just as it is with you. Amongst all the 
great men here, I only know the tefterdar (i. e. treasurer) that 
keeps a number of she slaves for his own use (that is, on his 
own side of the house ; for a slave once given to serve a lady 
is entirely at her disposal], and he is spoken of as a libertine, 
or what we should call a rake, and his wife won't see hinii 
though she continues to live in his house. 

Thus you see, dear sister, the manners of mankind do not 
differ so widely as our voyage writers would make us believe. 
Perhaps it would be more entertaining to add a few surprising 
customs of my own invention ; but nothing seems to me 00 
agreeable as truth, and I believe nothing so acceptable to yon. 
I conclude therefore with repeating the great truth of my being. 

Dear sister, etc^ 



FROM MR. POPE. 

Madam, — If to live in the memory of others have any thing 
desirable in it, 'tis what you possess with regard to me, in the 
highest sense oT the words. There is not a day in which 
your figure does not appear before me; your conversations 
return to my thoughts, and every scene, place, or occasion^ 
where I have enjoyed them, are as livelily painted, as an 
imagination equally warm and tender can be capable to repre- 
sent them. Yet how little accrues to you from all this, when 
not only my wishes, but the very expressions of them^ can 
hardly ever arrive to be known to you? I cannot tell whe- 
ther you have seen half the letters I have writ ; but if you 
bad, I have not said in ihcm half of what I designed to say; 
and you can have seen but a faint, slight, timorous eschan- 
tillon of what my spirit suggests, and mj hand follows slowly 
and imperfectly, indeed unjustly, because discreetly and re- 
servedly. When you told me there was no way left for our 
correspondence but by merchant ships, I watched ever since 
for any that set out, and this is the first I could learn of. I 
owe the knowledge of it to Mr. Congreve (whose letters, 
with my Lady Rich's, accompany this). However, I was im- 
patient enough to venture two from Mr. Methuen's office: 
they have miscarried ; you have lost nothing but such words 
and wishes as I repeat every day in your memory, and for 
your welfare. I have bad thoughts of causing what I write 
lor the future to be transcribed, and to send copies by more 
ways than one, that one at least might have a chance to reach 
you. The letters tJuMelves would be artleaa «Bd tascoxi^ 
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enongh to prore there could be no ranity in this prictice, atkd ' 
to shoir it proceeded from the btJief irf their being wdconw 
lo you,. not u they came ^on me', hot from Enfj^d* Hy 
eye-si^ is grown so bad, that I bare left off all coye^wnd- 
ence except with yonrsdF ; ' in which methinks I am like those 
peo|rie who abandon and abstract themaelTes from all that 
are abent them {with whom they might hare btuiness and 
inierconrse), to employ Uieir addresses only to invisible and 
distant bwigs, whose good offices and foTOvs cannot reach 
ttemiatlimgtinie,irtf all. Iflhear fttim you, I h>ok upon 
il«a little less than h iinrade,'or extrabrdiaary Tinution from 
•aotherworM; 'lis a sort <^ dream of an vgretable thing, 
^ich sobdsts no more to me ; 'ttkt, hoverer, if U such a 
dream as exceeds most of the dnO realties of my life. Indeed, 
what with iD-health and iD-fortfhe, I am grown so stupidly 
{Ailbspphical as to have notbdUi'tabontme thatdeserves the 
Dame cf warm or liveiy, but wt which swnetimes awakeu 
me tnto an imagmalion 0>at 1 may yet see yon a(^ia. Compas- 
e a poet, who has lost all manner of romantic ideas ; ex- 



cept a few that borer about An Bosphorus and Hellespont, 
not so modi for the fine sound oF their names', as to rahte up 
images of Leander, who was drowned in crossing the sea to 
kfas the hand of fair Hero. This were a desiiny less to be 
h m ented, than what we are told of the poor Jew, one of your 
MterprM^a, who was beheaded at Belgrade as a spy. I con- 
. i^BU mch a deadi would have been a great disappointment lo 
■M ; and I believe Jacob Tonson will hardly venture to visit 
yen aftw this news. 

Yon tell me, th» pleasure <rf being nearer the sun has a 
great effect upon your health and spirits. Voa have turned 
my affections so ^r eastward, that I could almost be one of 
his worshippers ; for I think the sun has more reason (o be 
prond of raising your spirits, than of raising all the plants, 
and ripening all the miwals, in the earth. It is my opinion, 
a reasonable man mipngladly travel three or four thousand 
leagues to see your nature and your wit in their full perfec- 
tion. What may nol*ve expect from a creature that went 
out the most perfect of this part of the world, and is every 
day inqwoving by the sun in the other 1 IF you do not now 
write aad speak the finest things imagiDBble, yon must be 
ctmteMtobe htrolved is the same imputation with the rest of 
the East, and be concluded to have abandoned yourself to ex- 
trene effeminacy, launess, and lewdness of life. 

I make not the least qqeMiaa but you could give me great 
fldajrcisseinents upon dhbt' passages in Homer, since yon 
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have been enlightened by the same sun that inspired the father 
of poetry. You are now glowing under the climate that 
animated him; you may see his images rising more boldly 
about you in the very scenes of his story and action; you 
may lay the immortal work on some broken column of a 
heroes sepulchre; and read the fall of Troy in the shade of a 
Trojan ruin. But if, to visit the tomb of so many heroes, you 
have not the heart to pass over that sea where once a lover 
perished, you may at least, at ease in your own window, con- 
template the fields of Asia in such a dim and remote prospect 
as you have of Homer in my translation. 

I send you, therefore, with this, the third volume of this 
Iliad, and as many other things as fill a wooden box, directed 
to Mr. Wortley. Among the rest you have all I am worth, 
that is, my works : there are few things in them but what you 
have already seen, except the epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, in 
which you will find one passage, that I cannot tell whether to 
wish you should understand or not. 

For the news in London, I'll sum it up in short : we have 
masquerades at the theatre in the Uaymarket, of Mr. Heide- 
kcr*s institution ; they are very frequent, yet the adventures 
arc not so numerous but that of my Lady Mohun still makes 
the chief figure. Her marriage to young Mordant, and all its 
circumstances, I suppose you*ll have from Lady Bich, or Mias 
(iriffin. The political state is under great divisions, the parties 
of Walpole and Stanhope as violent as Whig and Tory. The 
K. and P. continue two names, there is nothing like a coalitioa, 
but at the masquerade ; however the Princess is a diasenler 
from it, and has a very small party in so unmodish a separa- 
tion. 

The last I received from your hands was from Peterwaradin ; 
it gave me the joy of thinking you in good health and humour : 
one or two expressions in it are too generous ever to be for- 
gotten by me. I writ a very melancholy one just before, which 
was sent to Mr. Stanyan, to be forwarded through Hungary. 
It would have informed you how meanly I thought of the plea- 
sures of Italy, without the qualification of your company, and 
that mere statues and pictures are not more cold to me, than I 
to th^m. I have had but four of your letters ; I have sent se- 
veral,-and wbh I knew how many you have received. For God*8 
sake, madam, send to me as often as you can, in the dependance 
that there b no man breathing more constantly or more 
anxiously mindful of you. Tell me that you are well; tell me that 
your little son is well, tell me that your very dog (if you have 
one) is well. Defraud me of no one thing that plasees you ; for 
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TO MR. POPE. 

A)driipople» April, 1, O. fk tTHT. 

I BAU say y<m expect at least sosMthing tvry new in tUs 
letter, after I ha?e gone a joomey not undertaken by any 
Christian for some hundred years. Tim most remarkable 
accident that haj^ned to me, was my befaig rery near orer- 
filmed into the uebrus ; and, if I had much regard for the 
dories that one's name enjoys after death, I shodd certainly 
be sorry for having missed the romantic condnsion of swim- 
noqg dpwQ the same rirer in which die murical head of Orpheus 
repeiaed rerses so many ages smce : 

'' Capot a ofTfisa ffmliMlf 
Gorgila con amlio, piniilaBt Oaagiios Hahrat 
YoWeret, Eurydkeo toz ipsa, et frigida liogoa, 
Ab ! miseram Eorydicen I anima fugiente vocabat, 
Eurydicen toto referebant fldoiiiie ripae.*' 

Who knows but some of your bright wits might have found it 
a autyject aflbrding many poetical turns, and have told the 
worU, in an heroic el^Qf, that, 

Ai equal were oar soob, so eqoal were our btet ? 

I despair of ever hearing so many fine things said of me, as so 
extraordinary a death would have given occasion for. 

I am at this present moment writing in a house situated on 
the banks of the Hebrus, which runs* under my chamber 
wiodow* My garden is all full of cypress trees, upon the 
limnclws of wich several couple of true turtles are saying soft 
tllhigs to one another from morning till night. Uow naturally 
do boughs and vows come into my mind at this minute I and 
most not you confess, to my praise, that 'tis more than an or- 
djiiary discretion that can resist the wicked suggestions of 
poetry, in a {dace where truth, for once, furnishes all the ideas 
of pastoral. The summer is already far advanced in this part 
of the world; and for some miles round Adrianople, the' whole 
ground is laid out in gardens, and the banks of the rivers are 
set with rows of fruit-trees, under which all the most conside- 
rable Turks divert themselves every evening; not with walking, 
that is not one of their pleasures, but a set party of them choose 
oat a green spot, where theabade is very ihiek, and there Ibey 
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spread a carpet, on which they sit drinking their cotfee, and 
arc generally attended by flome slave with a fine voice, or that 
plays on some instrument. Every twenty paces you may see 
one of these little companies listening to the dashing of the 
river ; and this taste is so universal, that the very gardeners 
are not without it. I have often seen them and their children 
sitting on the banks of the river, and playing on a rural instru- 
ment, perfectly answering the description of the ancient /i«lttla, 
being composed of unequal reeds, with a simple but agreeable 
softness in the sound. 

Mr. Addison might here make the experiment he speaks of 
in his travels ; there not being one instrument of music among 
the Greek or Roman statues, that is not to be found in the 
hands of the people of this country. The young lads generally 
divert themselves with making garlands for their favourite 
lambs, which I have often seen painted and adorned with flowers 
lying at their feet while they sung or played. It is not that 
they ever read romances, but these are the ancient amusements 
here, and as natural to them as cudgel-playing and foot-ball to 
our British swains; the softness and warmth of the climate for- 
bidding all rough exercises, which were never so much as heard 
of amongst them, and naturally inspiring a laziness and aver- 
sion to labour, which the great plenty indulges. These garden- 
ers arc the only happy race of country people in Turkey. They 
furnish all the city with fruits and herbs, and seem to live very 
easily. They are most of them Greeks, and have little houses 
in the midst of their gardens, where their wives and daughters 
take a liberty not permitted in the town, I mean, to go unveiled. 
These wenches are very neat and handsome, and pass their 
time at their looms under the shade of the trees. 

I no longer look upon Theocritus as a romantic writer; he 
has only given a plain image of the way of the life amongst 
the peasants of his country; who, before oppression had re- 
duced them to want, were, I suppose, all employed as the bet- 
ter sort of them arc now. I don't doubt, had he been born a 
Briton, but his Idylliums had been filled with descriptions 
of threshing and churning, both which are unknown here, the 
corn being all trodden out by oxen; and butter, I speak it with 
sorrow, unheard of. 

I read over your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, and 
find several little passages explained, that I did not before en- 
tirely comprehend the beauty of; many of the customs, and 
much of the dress then in fashion, being yet retained. I don*t 
wonder to find more remains here of an age so distant, than 
is to bo found in any other country, the Turks not taking that 
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pains to introduce their own manners as has been geDcrally 
practised by other nations, that imagine themselves otore po- 
lite. It would be too tedious to you to point out all the pas- 
sages that relate to present customs. But ! can assure you 
that the princesses and great ladies pass their time at their 
looms, embroidering veils and robi's, surrounded by their 
maids, which are always very numerous, in the same manner 
as we find Andromache and llelen described. The description 
of the belt of Menelaus esacily resembles those thai are now 
worn by liie great men, fasieaed before with broad golden 
clasps, and embroidered round with rich work. The snowy 
veil that Helen throws over her face, is still fashionable; and 
I never see half a dozen of old bashaws [as I do very often), 
with their reverend beards, sitting basking in the sun, but I 
recollect good King Priam and his councellors. Their manner 
of dancing is certainly the same that Diana is sung to have 
danced on the banks of Eurotas . The great lady still leads 
the dance, and is followed by a troop of young girls, who imi- 
tate her steps, and, if she sings, make up the chorus. The 
tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet with something in 
them wonderfully soft. Thu steps are varied according to 
ifae pleasure of her that leads the daoce, but always in exact 
time, and infinitely more agreeable than any of our dances, at 
least in my opmioo. 1 sometimes make one in the train, but 
am not skilful enough to lead ; these are the Grecian dances, 
the Turkish being very diSerent. 

I should have told you, in the first place, that the Eastern 
manners give a great light into many Scripture passages that 
l^ipear odd to us, their phrases being commonly what we 
should call Scripture language. The vulgar Turk is very dif- 
ferent from what is spoken at court, or amongst the people of 
figure, who always mix so much Arabic and Persian in their 
discourse, that it may very well becalled another language. And 
'tis as ridiculous to make use of the expressions commonly 
used, in speaking to a great man or lady, as it would be to 
speak broad Yorkshire or Somersetshire in the drawing-room. 
Besides this distinction, they have what they call the 5u6/ime, 
thai is, a style proper for poetry, and which is the exact 
Scripture style. 1 beheve you will be pleased to see a genuine 
example of this; and I am very glad 1 have it in my power to 
satisfy your curiosity, by sending you a faithful copy of the 
Terses that Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, lias made 
for the yotmg princess, his contracted wile, whom he is not yet 
pennitled to visit witboot witnesses, though she is gone home 
10 bis house. He is a man of irit swl learning ; and irheifaer 
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or no he is capable of writing good verse, you may be sure, 
that, on such an occasion, he would not want the assistance of 
the best poets in the empire. Thus the verses may be looked 
upon as a sample of their finest poetry; andIdon*tdoubt you*ll 
bo of my mind, that it is most wonderfully resembling The 
Song of Solomofh which was also addressed to a royal bride. 

Turkish Yebsbs addressed to th$ SntTAHAy eldest daughter of 

Sultan ACHMBT III. 

STAlfZA I. 

VBR. 1. The nightingale now wanden in the Tines : 
Her passion is to seek roaet. 

2. I went down to admire the beauty of the vinei : 
The tweetneai of your charms has nvish'd my sool. 

3. Your eyes are black and loyely, 

But wild and disdainful as those of t stag. (1) 

STANZA II. 

1. The wish'd possession is delay'd from day to day; 
The cruel Sultan Achmct will not permit mo 

To see those cheelts, more vermilion than roses. 

2. I dare not snatch one of your kisses; 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my soul. 

3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 

But wild and disdainful at (hose of a slag. 

STANZA III. 

i. The wretched Ibrahim sighs in these verses : 

One dart from your eyes has pierced thro' my heart. 

2. Ah ! when will the hour of possession arrive ? 
Must 1 yet wait a long time? 

The sweetness of yuur charms has ravish' d my soul. 

3. Ah! Sultana I slag-ey'd — an angel amongst angels ! 
I desire, — and, my desire remains unsatisOed. — 
Can you take delight to prey upon my heart? 

STANZA IV. 

1. My cries pierce the heavens! 
My eyes are without sleep ! 

Turn to me, Sultana — let me gaze on Ihy bcauly. 

2. Adieu 1 go down to the grave. 

If you call me 1 return. 

My heart is--liot as sulphur;— sigh, and it will flame. 

(1) Sir W. Jones, in the preface to his Persian Grammar, objects to 
(h 8 translation. The eipression is merely analogous to the '* B$uitwtT " 
of Homer. 
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3. I n of mj lire ; fair Ii°bt of m; ejatl 

Snllsna! mj princess! 
I ■■»■ mj face aguast the «arlh; — I am drovn'd in acalding 

lein— I ra»e ! 
Hire you no oompaHloDt Will joa doI Urn to look npon 
me? 

I have lakon abundance of pains to {■ct (hose verses in a li- 
leral iranslaiion ; and if jou were acquainted with my inter- 
preters, 1 might spare myself the (rouble of assuring you, ihat 
they have received no pot les from their bands, in 

my opinion, allowing for )le faulis of a prose irans- 

laiion into a )an{;ua(;c so ' ot, there is a good deal of 

beauty in them. The p' S-ej/'d, though ihe sound 

is not very agreeab lases mo extremely ; and 1 

ihink it a very livel) — ire and indifference in his 

mistress's eyes. M( lias very justly observed, 

thai we are never to valion of an expression in 

an ancient author bj krries with us ; since it may 

be extremely Sno wiluiiiiii illliesame lime, it appears 

low or uncfluih lo us. Yuu ;ire so well aoquainlod with Ho- 
mer, you cannot but have observed the same thing, and yoti 
must have the same indulgence for all Orieiital poetry. 

The repetitions at the end of the two first stanzas are meant 
for a sort of chorus, and are agreeable to the ancient manner 
of writing. The music of Ihe verses af^renily changes in 
the third stanza, where the burthen is altered; and I think he 
very artfully seems more passionate at the conclusion, as 'lis 
natural for people to warm themselves by their own discourse, 
especially on a subject in which one is deeply concerned; 'tis 
certainly far more touching than our modern custom of con- 
cluding a song of passion with a turn which is inconsistent with 
it. The first verse is a descripiion of the season of the year; 
all the couniry now being full of nightingales, whose amours 
with roses is an Arabian fable, as well known here as any 
part of Ovid amongst us, and is much the same as if an English 
poem should begin, by saying,— "JVbic Philomtla iingi." Or 
what if I turned the whole ioto the style of English poetry, to 
see how it would look T 



" Now Pbilomel renews her lender stTaio, 
Indnlglng all the night bet pleasing pain : 
1 sougbl the groves to hear the winlon sing, 
There saw i face more beiuteoai Ihao Ihe tpring. 
Toar large itig-ejcs, where thousand glories play, 
A* bright, u liva^, bnt ai wild as the;. 
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STANZA II. 

" Iq yaiQ I 'm promised soeh a heay'nly prize ; 
Ah ! cruel Saltao I ^ho delay*Bl my joys I 

While piereii^ charms transfix my am*roos heart, 
I dare not soaleii one kiss to ease Uie smart 

Those eyes | like, etc. 

STAIf^A III. 

*' Yoar wrettbed lover in these lines complains ; 
From those dear heauties rise his killing pains. 

When will the hour of wish*d-for bliss arrive ? 
Bfnst 1 wait lonfer? — Can I wait and Uto?- 

Ah I bright Snltaoa ! 0iid divinely fair ! 
Can yon, nnpitjing, eee the pains I bear? 

STANZA IV. • 

" The heavens relenting, hear my piercing cries, 
I loathe the light, and sleep fonakes my eyes ; 
Tarn tbee, Saltana, ere thy lover dies : 

Sinking to earth, 1 sigh the last adieu ; 
Call me, my gotdess, and my life renew. 

My queen I my angel ! my fond heart* s desire ! 
1 rave— my boaom bnms with heavenly fire ! 
Pity that passion which thy charms inspire.*' 

I have takoB tbe liberty, in the second verse, of following 
what I suppose the ^oe sense of the author, though not lite- 
rally expressed. By his saying, He toeni dou^ to admire the 
beauty of the vines, and her charms ravished his soul, I un- 
derstand a poetical fiction, of having first seen her in a garden, 
where be was admiring the beauty of the spring. But I could 
not forbear retaining llie comparison of her eyes with those of 
a stag, though, perhaps, the novelty of it may give it a bur- 
lesque sound in our language. I cannot determine upon the 
whole how well I have succeeded in the translation, neither 
do I think our English proper to express such violence of pas- 
sion, which is very seldom felt amongst us. We want also 
those compound words which are very frequent and strong in 
the Turkish language. 

You see I am pretty far gone in Oriental learning ; and, to 
say truth, I study very hard. I wish my studies may give me 
an occasion of entertaining your curiosity, which will be the 
utmost advantage hoped for from them by. Yours, etc. 



LETTERS DUBING 



TO MRS. S. C. 

Adriaaoiili!, April 1,0. S. 
I5 my opinion, dear S. I oughl rather lo quarreJ with yoo 
for not answering my Nimeguen letler of August till December, 
than to excuse my not writing again till now. I am sure there 
is on my side a very good excuse for silence, having gone such 
tiresome land-journeys, th™iBi, i Jon't find the conclusion of 
1 very easy herp. 



them so bad as you see 
and not in the solitude 
Greeks, French, Englisl 
tection, make their coui 
I'll assure you, arc man 
no possibility for a Chn 
ment but by the pro 
they are, the grea 

Those dreadful b.. 
very liiile foundation ■■ 



jme. 

me. The great number of 
ans, that are under our pro- 
rom morning till night ; and, 
very fine ladies; for there is 
vo easily under this govern- 
imbassador.*-and the richer 
jer. 

e heard of the plague hare 
1 1 have much ado lo r 



coDcile myself to the souna of a word which has always given 
me such terrible ideas, though I am convinced there is little 
more in it than in a fever. As a proof of this, let me tell you 
that we passed through two or three towns most violently in- 
fected. In the very neit house where we lay (in one of those 
places] two persons died of it. Luckily for me I was so well 
deceived that 1 knew nothing of the matter ; and I was made 
believe, that our second cook had only a great cold. However, 
we left our doctor to take care of him, and yesterday they both 
arrived here in good health ; and I am now let into the secret 
that he has had the plague. There are many that escape it ; 
neither is tb^air ever infected. 1 am persuaded that it would 
be as easy a matter to root it out here as out of Italy and 
France ; bnt it does so little mischief, they are not very sdi- 
citous about it, and are content to suffer this distemper instead 
of our variety, which they are utterly unacquainted with. 

A propos of distempers, I am going to tell you a thing that 
will make you wish yourself here. The small-pox, so fetal, 
and so general amongst ua, is here entirely harmless by the in- 
vention of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. There is 
a set of old women who make it their business to perform the 
operation every autumn, in the month of September, when the 
great heat is abated. People send to one another to know if 
any of their family has a mind to have the small-pox : they 
make parties for this purpose, and \vhen ihey are met (com- 
moDly fifteen or stxteea together), the old woman comes irith 
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a nut-shell full of the matter of the best sort of small-pox, and 
asks what vein you please to have opened. She immediately 
rips open that you offer to her with a large needle (which gives 
you no more pain ths^n a common scratch), and piiCs into the 
vein as much matter as can lye upon the head of her needle, 
and after that binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of 
shell ; and in this manner opens four or five veins. The Gre- 
cians have commonly tha superstition of opening one in the 
middle of the forehead, one in each arm, and one on the breast^ 
to mark thet ^ff^ of the cross ; but this has a very ill effect, all 
these wouflib leaving little scars, and is not done by those that 
are not superstitious, who choose to have them in the legs, or 
that part of the arm that is concealed. The children or young 
patients play together all the rest pf the day, and are in perfect 
health to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize them^ and 
they keep their beds two days, very seldom three. They have 
very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, which never 
mark ; and in eight days* time they are as well ni before their 
illness. Where they are wounded, there remain running sores 
during the distemper, which I don*t doubt is a great relief to 
it. Every year thousands undergo this operation ; and the 
French ambassador says pleasantly, that they take the small- 
pox here by way of diversion, as they take the waters in other 
countries. There is no example of any one that has died in it ; 
and you may believe I e^m well satisfied of the safety of 
this experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear little son. 
I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful inven- 
tion into fashion in England ; and I should not fail to write to 
some of our dflctors very particularly about it, if I knew any 
one of them that I thought had virtue cnoug of destroy such a 
considerable branch of their revenue for the gonNl to mankind. 
But that distemper is too beneficial to them, not to expose to 
all their resentment the hardy wight that should undertake to 
put an end to it. Perhaps, if I live to return, I may, however, 
have courage to war with them. Upon this occasion admire 
the heroism in the heart of your friend, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. THISTLETHWAYTE. 

Adrianople, April 1, O. S. 1717. 

I CAN now tell dear Mrs. Thistlethwayte that I am safely ar- 
rived at the end of my very long journey. I will not tire you 
with the account of the many fatigues I have suffered. You 
would rather be informed of the strange things that are to be 



seen here; BtA a letter ont of Turkey ibit tai I 
traordtiMrj in ii, vodM be u great a dnappoiBtBent aa vy vi- 
8itor« will.;«celre at London If I rfftom tUtbor T^hiMt ay 
rarities to Aow them. 

What shall 1 tell yon of T ^Yon tarer nir canieb iayoar 

Hfe ; and, perhaps, the deaeription of thm wffl appear ww to 
yoD : t can assure yoo the first sight of then vas so to ■■ | 
and, thoogh t have seen hnndreda of pictares of those anfaaal^ 
I nerer saw any that vas resembling enongh te ^re a true Mei 
of thaQi. i am going to make rboU obserratiod, aad pimiiMj 
a blse one, becanse nobody has erer nude it bcAhre me ; bnl 
I do lake them to be of the stag kind ; their lega, bodies, arid 
necks, are exactly shaped like taen, and their ctdoar rery neat 
the saaie. ' 'TIs tme, they are rinch larger, being a great dad 
higher than a horse; and so s*ifl, that, after tb» defeat ef 
Pelerwaradin, they hr ontrati the aWfftoM bones, and broagU 
the first neva of the loss of the battle to Belgrade. They an 
never thoronghly tamed ; the drivers take care to tie them oM 
to another vith strong ropes, fifty in a string, led by an ass, 
on vhich the driver rides. I have seen three handred in om 
caravan. They carry the third part more than any horse; 
but 'tis a particular art to load them, becanse of the bnnch tm 
their backs. They seem to me very ngly creatnres ,- their 
heads being ill-formed and disproportioned to their bodies. 
They carrf all the bnrthens; and the beasts destined to the 
plongh are bnffaloes, an animal you are also unacqoainfed 
irilh. They are lar{;cr and more clumsy than an ox ; ihef 
have short, thick, black horns close to their heads, which 
grow tarning backwards. They say this hArn looks very 
beautiFot when 'tis well polished. They are all black, with 
very short hair on (heir hides, and have extremely little white 
eyes, that make them look like devils. The ronntry people dye 
their tails, and the hair of their forehead, red, by way of orna- 
ment. 

Horses are not pot here to any laborious work, nor are they 
at all fit for it. They are beautiful and full of spirit, but ge^ 
ner ally little, and not stroog, as the breed of colder countries; 
very gentle, however, with aDthmr vivacity, and also swift and 
sure-fooled. I have a little vhile favonritc that 1 would not 
part with on any terms ; he prances under me with so much 
fire, you would think that I had a great deal of courage to dare 
to mount him; jet, I'll assure you, I never rid a horse so 
much at my command in my life. My side-saddle is the first 
that was ever seen in this part of the world, and is gazed at 
with as much wonder is the ship (rf Colambos In the first disco- 
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▼ery of America. Here arc some little birds held in a sort of 
religious reverence, and, for that reason, maltiply prodigiously : 
turtles, on the account of their innocence ; and storks, because 
they arc supposed to make every winter the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. To say truth, they are the happiest subjects under 
the Turkish government, and are so sensible of their privi- 
leges, that they walk the streets without fear, and generally 
build in the low parts of bouses. Happy are those whose 
houses are so distinguished, as the vulgar Turks are perfectly 
persuaded that they will not be that year attacked either by fire 
or pestilence. I have the happiness of one of their sacred 
nests under my chamber-window. 

Now I am talking of my chamber, I remember the descrip- 
tion of the bouses here will be as new to you as any of the 
birds or beasts. I suppose you have read in most of our ac- 
counts of Turkey that their houses are the most miserable 
pieces of building in the world. I can speak very learnedly 
on that subject, having been in so many of them ; and, I assure 
you, 'tis no such thing. We are now lodged in a palace be- 
longing to the Grand-Signior. I really think the manner of 
building here very agreeable, and proper for the country. 'Tis 
true they are not at all solicitous to beautify the outsides of 
their houses, and they are generally built of wood, which I 
own is the cause of many inconveniences ; but this is not to be 
charged on the ill taste of the people, but on the oppression of 
the government. Every house at the death of its master is at 
the Gra8d-Signior*8 disposal ; and, therefore, no man cares to 
make a great expence, which he is not sure his family will be 
the better for. (1) All their design is to build a house commo- 
dious, and that will last their lives, and they are very indifie- 
rent ijp it falls down the year after. 

Every house, great and small, is divided into two distinct 
parts, which only join together by a narrow passage. ThQ first 
house has a large court before it^ and open galleries all round 
it, which is to me a thing very agreeable. This gallery leads 
to all the chambers, which are comtnonly large, and with two 
rows of windows, the first being of painted glass: they seldom 
build above two stories, eafllfrCrfirUch has galleries. The stairs 
are broad, and not often aboTe thirty steps. This is the house 
belonging to the lord, and the adjoining one is called the harem, 
that is, the ladies* apartment (for the name of seraglio is pe- 
culiar to the Grand-Signior] ; it has also a gallery running 

(1) If it be not p«t into «' vacilf ; " that if, antteied to some mosqae 
or fouBlalii* 
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romtdit towards (he f;ardcn, lu which all the wiodorvs SM 
tnrned, and ihe same number of chambers as ihe other, bal 
more gay and splendid, both in painting and Furnilure. The 
second row of windows is very low, with grates like those of 
coDvents; the rooms are all spread wilh Persian carpets, and 
raised at one end of ihcm Jmy chambers are raised at both 
ends] about two feet. This is the sofa, which is laid TUh a. 
richer sort of carpet, and all rouiid it a sort of couch, raiaed 
half a foot, covered with rich silk according to the fancy op 
magnificence of the owner. Mine is of scarlet cloth, wittfla 
gold fringe ; round about this are plac«d, standing ajjainsl t^ 
vail, tvo rows of cushions, the first very large, and the daw 
little ones ; and here the Turks display their greatest magn^ 
ficence. They arc |;i>ner;il1y hrnrndi", nr omttrmdery of ;;oId 
wire upon vbite satin ; — notUng can look more gay and splend- 
id, lliese seats are also so convenient and easy, that I believ^ 
I shall never endure chairs as long as I lire. The rooms afjui 
tow, which 1 think no hnlt, and the ceiling is always of wooif^ 
generally inlaid or painted with flowers. They open in many 
places with folding-doors, and serve for cabinets, I think, more 
convenienUy than ours. Between the windows arc little arches 
to set pots of perfume, or baskets of flowers. But what pleases 
me best, is the fashion of having marble fountains in the lower 
part of the room, which throw up several spouts of water, giv- 
ing at the same time an agreeable coolhess, and a pleasant, 
dashing sound, falling from one basin to another. Some of 
these are very magnificent. Each house has a bagniti,' which 
consists generally in two or three little rooms, leaded on the 
top, paved with marble, wilh basins, cocks of water, and all 
conveniences for either hot or cold baths. 

You will perhaps be surprised at an uccoimt so diflcrent 
from what you have been entertained with by the common 
voyage-writers, who are very fond of speaking of what they 
don't know. It must be under a very panicular character, or 
on some extraordinary occasion, that a Christian is admitted 
into the house of a man of quality ; and their AqfnM are al- 
ways forludden ground. Thus they can oidy speak'of the 
outside, which makes no great appearance ; and the women's 
apartments are always built backward, removed from sight, 
and have no other prospect than the gardens, which are in- 
closed with very high walls. There are none of our parterres in 
them; but ib^y are planted with high trees, which give an 
agreeable shade, and, to my fancy, a pleasing view. In the 
midst of the garden is the chiotk, that is, a large roon^ com- 
monly beautified with a fine f ouintain in the midst of it. It U 
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raised nine or ten steps, and inclosed with (gilded lattices, round 
which vines, jessamines, and honeysuckles, make a sort of 
green walls. Large trees arc planted round this place, which 
is the scone of their greatest pleasures, and where the ladies 
spend most of their hours, employed by their music or em- 
broidery. In the public gardens there are public chiosks, 
wherepeoplego that are not so well accommodated at home, and 
drink their coffee, sherbet, etc. . Neither are they ignorant 
of a more durable manner of building : their mosques are all 
of freestone, and the public hanns, or inns, extremely magni- 
ficent, many of them taking up a large square, built round with 
shops under stone arches, where poor artificers are lodged 
gratis. They have always a mosque joining to them, and tho 
body of the hann is a most noble hall, capable of holding three 
or four hundred persons, the court extremely spacious, and 
cloisters round it, that give it tho air of our colleges. I own I 
diink it a more reasonable piece of charity than the founding 
of convents. 

I think I have now told you a great deal for once. If you 
don't like my choice of subjects, tell me what you would have 
me write upon ; there is nobody more desirous to entertain you 
than, dear Jffrs. Thistlethwayte, Yours, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Adrianoptc, April 18, O. S. 1717. 

I WBOTE to you, dear sister, and to all my other English cor- 
respondents, by the last ship, and only Heaven can tell when I 
shall have another opportunity of sending to you; but I cannot 
forbear to write again, though perhaps my letter may lie upon 
my hands these two months. To confess the truth, my head 
is so full of my entertainment yesterday, that 'tis absolutely ne- 
cessary for my own repose to give it some vent. Without 
farther preface, I will then begin my story. 

I was invited to dine with the Grand-Vizier's lady, (1) and 
it was with a great deal of pleasure I prepared myself for an 
entertainment which was nerer before given to any Christian. 
I thought I should very little satisfy her curiosity (which I did 
not doubt was a considerable motive to the invitation) by going 
in a dress she was used to sec, and therefore dressed myself 
in the court habit of Vienna, which is much more magnificent 

(1) ThiA was the SulUaa HaOtdn, Uio fayonrite and widow of the 
Sultan Mnstapba II., who died in 1703. 

VOL. I. ^ 




than oort. Horarer, I chose, to go tiuagNifo, to mid uy 
dispatM fdMHit ceremoay, and went m a TorkiBh coadi. oaly 
BttendMl bf my voman that hdd op ny train, and tha Gmk 
lady who was my interprsteu. I waa met at .the eonrt door 
by her black eonnch, who helped me oat of the coadi 
great reapact, and oondocted me throi^^ sereral rooi 
her sbe-daTes, findv dressed, were ranged on each 
the mnemuMt I ftnn the lady sitting on her »oh, in ■ ■ 
▼est. She adTCBced to meet Bse, and presented Hie half a doni 
of her friMda vtlb great ctrility. She seemed a very good- 
looking voman, near fifty years old. I was sarprised to i4h- 
serre ao lttll»|Mi>ificdMe is her honae, the farnitnre beiif 
all very modpfefii; aod, eieept the habits and number of ber 
slaves, nothing ibont her appeared expensive. She guessed 
at my tbtM^ta, and told me she was no longer of an age to 
spend dA«r her time or money in superfluities; that bar 
whole axpence was in charity, and her whole employmeat 
prayinf; io God. There was no nfkctalion in this speech ; both 
she and her husband are entirely given up to devotion. He 
sever looks upon any other woman ; and, wliai is much more 
extraordinary, touches no brilics, notwilhstandinf; (he example 
of all his predecessors. He is so scrupulous on this point, he 
would not accept Mr. Wortley's present, till hr had been as- 
sured over and over thai it v as a seitled^rquisile of his place 
at the entrance of every ambassador. 

She entertained me vith all kind of civility till dinner came 
in, which was served, one dish ai a time, to a vnsi number, all 
finely dressed after their manner, which I don't itiink so bad 
as you have perhaps heard it represented. I am a very good 
judge of iheir eating, having lived three weeks in the htfuse of 
an effendi at Belgrade, who gave us very magnificent dinners, 
dressed by his own cooks. The first week they pleased me 
extremely; but I own I then be^ian to (rrow weary of their 
taUe, and desired our own cook might add a dish or two after 
our manner. But I attribute this to custom, and am very 
mnch inclined to believe that an Indian, who had never lasted 
of either, would prefer their cookery to onrs. Their sauces 
are very high, all the roast very much done. They use a great 
deal of very rich spice. The soup is served for the last dbh ; 
and they have at least as great a variety of ragouts as we have. 
I was very sorry I could not eat of as many as the good lady 
would have had me, who was very earnest in serving^ mt of 
every thing. The treat concluded with coffee and perfumes, 
wfaidi is a high nark of re^ct ; two slaves kneeling eim'mi my 
ludr. dotbes, and handkerchief. After this ceremmy, she 
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coinmanded her slaves to play and dance, which they did with 
their {>uitars in their hands, and she excused to me their want 
of skill, saying; she took no care to accomplish them in that art. 

I returned her thanks, and soon after took my leave. I was 
conducted back in the same manner I entered, and would havo 
gone straight to my own house ; but the Ureek lady with me 
earnestly solisited me to visit the kiyaya's (1) lady, saying, he 
was the second officer in the empire', and ought indeed to be 
looked upon as the first, the Grarid-Vizier having only the 
name, while he exercised the authority. I had found so little dir- 
version in the Vizier's harem (2), that I had no mind to go 
into another. But her importunity prevailed with me, and I 
am extremely glad I was so complaisant. 

All things hero were with quite another air than at the 
Grand-Vizier's ; and the very house confessed the differenoe 
between an old devotee and a young beauty. It was nicely 
clean and magnificent. I was met at the door by two black 
eunuchs, who led me through a long gallery between two ranks 
of beautiful young girls, with their hair finely plaited, almost 
hanging to their feet, all dressed in fine light damasks, brocaded 
with silver. I was sorry that decency did not permit me to stop 
to consider them nearer. But that thought was lost upon my 
entrance into a large room, or rather pavilion, built round with 
gilded sashes, which were most of them thrown up, and the 
trees planted neair them gave an agreeable shade, which hin- 
dered the sun from being troublesome. The jessamines and 
honeysuckles that twisted round their trunks, shed a soft per- 
fume, increased by a white marble fountain playing sweet water 
in the lower part of the room, which fell into three or four 
Lasins with a pleasing sound. The roof was painted with all 
sorts of flowers, falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tum- 
bling down: On a sofa, raised three steps, and covered with 
fine Persian carpets, sat the kiyayas lady, leaning on cushions 
of white satin, embroidered ; and at her feet sat two young 
girls about twelve years old, lovely as angels, dressed per- 
fectly rich, and almost covered with jewels. But they were 
hardly seen near the fair Fatima (for that is her name), so 
much her beauty efEaced every thing I have seen, nay, all that 
has been called lovely cither in England or Germany^ I must 
own that I never saw any thing so gloriously beautiful, nor can 

(1) KyhaYA, lieutenant. The deputy to the Grand-Vizier. 

(2) Harem, literally "The Forbidden,'* the apartment sacredly ap- 
propriate to females, ioto which every man in Turkey, but the jnualer 
of tlie house, is interdicted Uron entering. 
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I reco 1 fac« thai would have been tnken notice of ncsir 

hers. jlood up lo receive me, saluiini; lue after their 

fashion, f. ing her hand to her heart with a sweetness full of 
majesty, inai "o court breeding could ever fiive. She ordered 
cushions to be given nie, and took care to place me in ihc 
corner, which is the place of honour. I confess, though the 
Greek lady had before given me a great opinion of her beaulr. 
1 was so struck with admiration, that I could not for some lime 
speak to her, beinj wholly taken up in gazing;. That surpris- 
ing harmony of features I thai charming result of the whole 1 
that eiacf proportion of body I that lovely bloom of complexion 
unsullied by an ! the unutterable enchantment of her smile t 

But her eyes 1 large and black, with all the soft lan- 

guishmenl of the blue 1 every turn of her face discovering 
some new grace. 

After my first surprise was over, I endeavoured, by nicely 
examining her face, to find out some imperfection, without any 
fruit of my search, but my being clearly convinced of the error 
of that vulgar notion, that a face exactly proportioned, and 
perfectly beautiful, would not be agreeable ; nature having 
done for her, vith more success, what Apelles is said to have 
essayed, by a collection of the most exact features, to form 
a perfect face. Add to all this a behaviour so full of grace and 
sweetness, such easy motions, with an air so majestic, yet free 
from stiffness or affectation, that 1 am persuaded, could she be 
SDddenly transported upon the most polite throne of Europe, 
nobody vould think her other than born and bred to be a 
qaeei», though educated in a counii] ve call barbarous. To 
say all in a vord, our most celebrated English beauties would 
vanish near her. 

She was dressed in a caftan of gold brocade, flowered with 
nhrer, very well fitted to her shape, and showing to admiration 
the beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gause of 
her shift. Her drawers were pale pink, her waistcoat green 
and ulver, her slippers white satin, finely embroidered : ber 
lovely arms adorned with bracelets of diamonds, and her broad 
girdle set round with diamonds ; upon her head a rich Turk- 
bh handkerchief of pink and silver, her own fine black hair 
hangiag a great length in various tresses, and on one side of 
her head some bodkins of jewels. I am afraid you will accuse 
me of extravagance in this description. I think I have read 
somewhere that women always speak in rapture when they 
weak of beauty, and I cannot imagine why they should not be 
allowad to do so. I rather think it a virtue to be able to ad- 
mire irithoat any mizture of desire or envy. The gravest 
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writers have spoken with grcath warmth of some celebrated 
pictures and statues. The workmanship of Heaven certainly 
excels all our weak imitations, and, I think, has a much better 
claim to our praise. For my part, I nm not ashamed to own 
I took more pleasure in looking on the beauteous Fatima, than 
the finest piece of sculpture could have given me. 

She told me the two girls at her feet were her daughters, 
though she appeared too young to be their mother. Her fair 
maids were ranged below the sofa, to the number of twenty, 
and put me in mind of the pictures of the ancient nymphs. I did 
not tiiink all nature could have furnished such a scene of beau- 
ty. She made them a sign to play and dance. Four of them 
immediately began to play some soft airs on instruments, be- 
tween a lute and a guitar, which they accompanied with their 
voices, while the others danced by turns. This dance was very 
different from what I had seen before. Nothing could be more 
artful, or more proper to raise certain ideas. The tunes so 

soft I the motions so languishing! accompanied with 

pauses and dying eyes I half-falling back, and then recovering 
themselves in so artful a manner, that I am very positive the 
coldest and most rigid prude upon earth could not have looked 
u[)on them without thinking of something not to he spolien of. I 
suppose you may have read that the Turks have no music but 
what is shocking to the ears ; but this account is from those 
who never heard any but what is played in the streets, and is 
just as reasonable as if a foreigner should take his ideas of 
English music from the bladder and string, or the marrow* 
hones and cleavers. I can assure you that the music is extre- 
mely pathetic; 'tis true I am inclined to prefer the Italian, but 
perhaps I am partial. I am acquainted with a Greek lady who 
sings better than Mrs. Robinson, and is very well skilled in 
both, who gives the preference to the Turkish. *Tis certain 
they have very fine natural voices; these were very agreeable. 
When the dance was over, four fair slaves came into the room 
with silver censers in their hands, and perfumed the air with 
amber, aloes-wood, and other scents. After this they served 
me coffee upon their knees in the finest japan china, with sou-- 
coups of silver, gill. The lovely Fatima entertained me all this 
while in the most polite agieeable manner, calling me often 
Guzel sultanumj or the beautiful sultana, and desiring my 
friendship with the best grace in the world, lamenting that she 
could not entertain me in my own language. 

When I took my leave, two maids brought in a fine silver 
basket of embroidered handkerchiefs ; she begged I would 
wear the richest finr ber sake, and gave the others to my 
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ironaii ud tu^rtiem. I ratirad ttmn^ A« MM MN- 
monies M be^ve, tnd could sot help thinkiag I had beca Mm 
time in lUhomei's paradis», so ttnch vu I clMnned witt 
what I bad seen. I know not hoime relation of il appeart 
to 70a. I wish it may gire yon pan of aiy pleaaore; for I 
would hare my dear sister share in all Ae dirernoDS of, 
Tonrs, Me. 



TO THE ABBOT OF . 

AdriaimplB, Miy 17, O. S. 

I AM e<MBg to leave Adriample, and I wonld not do it wiih- 
ont giring yon sonifl accovnt of aH that is canons in it, irhich 
I have taken a great deal of pains to see. 

I viU not trouUe yon with wise dissertatioBs, whether or no 
this is the same dty that was anciently called Orestent or 
Oreste, which yon know better than I do. It is now called 
from the Emperw Adrian, and was the first Eoropean seat of 
the Tnrkish empire, and has boen the favourite residence of 
many sultans. Mahomet tiie Fourth, and Mustapha, ihe bro- 
ther of the reigning Emperor, were so fond of it that Ihey 
wholly abandoned Constantinople; which humour so far ex- 
asperated the janisaries, tliat it was a considerable motive 
to the rebellions that deposed them. Yet this man seoms to 
love to keep his court here. I can give you no reason for 
^lis partiality. 'Tis true the situation is fine, and the country 
all round very beautiful ; but the air is extremely bad, and 
the seraglio itself is not free from the ill effi^ct of it. The 
town is said to be eight miles in compass, 1 suppose they 
reckon in Ihe gardens. There are some good houses in it, 
I mean large ones ; for the architecture of their palaces 
never makes any great show. It is now very full of peo[de ; 
but ihey arc most of ihem sucli as follow the court, or camp ; 
and when they are removed, I am told 'lis no populous city. 
The river Marilza [anciently the llebrus), on which il is 
situated, is dried up every summer, which contributes very 
much to make it unwholesome. It is now a very pleasant 
stream. There are two noble bridges built over it. 

I had the curiosity to go to see the Exchange in my Turkish 
dress, which is disguise sufficient. Vet 1 own I was not very 
easy when I saw it crowded with janisaries; but they dare 
not be rude to a woman, and made way fof me with as much 
respect as if I had been in my owu figure. It is half a 
mile in length, the roof arcbe4, and kept oMremely neat. 
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It holds three hundred and sixty-five shops, famished wKli 
all sorts of rich {;oods, exposed to sale in the same manner as 
at the New Exchange (1) in London. But the patement is 
kept much neater ; and the shops are all so clean, they seem 
just new painted. Idle people of all sorts walk here for their 
diversion, or amuse themselves with drinking coffee, or sher- 
bet, which is cried about as oranges and sweet-meats are in 
our play-houses. 

I observed most of the rich tradesmen were Jews. That 
people are in incredible power in this country. They have 
many privileges above all the natural Turks themselves, and 
have formed a very considerable commonwealth here, being 
judged by thfeir own laws. They have drawn the whole trade 
of the empire into their hands, partly by the firm union 
among themselves, and partly by the idle temper and want of 
industry in the Turks. Every pasha has his Jew, who is his 
homme d'affaires ; he is let mto all his secrets, and does all 
his business. No bargain is made, no bribe received, no 
merchandise disposed of, but what passes through their 
hands. They arc the physicians, the stewards, and the inter- 
preters of all the great men. 

You may judge how advantageous this is to a people who 
never fail to make use of the smallest advantages. They have 
found the secret of making themselves so necessary, that they 
are certain of the protection of the court, whatever ministry 
is in power. Even the English, French, and Italian mer- 
chants, who are sensible of their artifices, are, however, 
forced to trust their affiairs to their negotiation, nothing of 
trade being managed without them, and the meanest among 
Ihem being too important to be disobliged, since the whole 
body take care of his interests with as much vigour as they 
would those of the most considerable of their members. 
There are many of them vastly rich, but take care to make little 
public show of it; though they live in their houses in the utmost 
luxury and magnificence. — This copious subject has drawn me 
from my description of the exchange, founded by AH Pasha, 
whose name it bears. Near it is the tchartshi^ a street of a 
mile in length, full of shops of all kinds of fine merchandise, 
but excessively dear, nothing being made here. . It is covered 
on the top with boards, to keep out the rain, that merchants 
may meet conveniently in all weathers. The bessiten near 
it, is another exchange, built upon pillars, where all sorts 
of horse-furniture are sold : glittering every-where with 

(l)Eieler Xtaange. 
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gold, 1 iroiiicry, and jewels, it makes a very agrtcablc 

show. 

Frot ace 1 wenl, in my Turkish coach, lo ihe camp, 

which mOvc in a Tew days t4||ie frontiers. The Solun 

is alri- tie to his lenls, and W h>s court ; the appear- 

aoce o. J is, indeed, very magniB^tenl. Those of the 

great men are rather tike palaces than icnis, taking up a great 
compass of ground, and being divided into a vast number of 
apartments. They are all of green, and the pasftai of three 
tails have those ensigns of their power placed in a very 
conspicuous manner before their tents, which arc adorned on 
the top with gilded balls, more or less according lo their dif- 
ferent ranks. The ladies go in coaches to sec the camp, as 
eagerly as ours did to that of lljxle-park ; but it is very easy 
to observe, that the soldiers do not begin the campaign with 
any great cheerfulness. The nar is a general crievance upon 
the people, but particularly hard upon iho tradesmen, now 
that the tirand-Signior is resolved to lead his army in person. 
Everycompany of them is obliged, upon this occasion, lomake 
a present according lo ilicir ability. 

I took the pains of rising at six in the morning to see the 
ceremony, which did not, however, begin till eight. The 
Grand-S^ior was at the seraglio window, to see the pro- 
cession, which passed through the principal streets. It was 
preceded by an effendi, mounted on a camel, richly furnished, 
reading aloud the Alcoran, finely bound, laid upon a cushion. 
He was surrounded by a parcel of boys, in white, singing some 
verses of it, followed by a man dressed in green boughs, re- 
presenting a clean husbandman sowing seed. After him 
several reapers, with garlands of ears of corn, as Ceres is 
pictured, with scythes in their hands, seeming to mow. Then 
a little machine drawn by oxen, in which was a windmill, and 
boys employed in grinding corn, followed by another machine, 
drawn by buffaloes, carrying an oven, and two more boys, 
one employed in kneading the bread, and another in drawing 
it out of the oven. These boys threw little cakes on both 
sides among the crowd, and were follow ed by the whole com- 
pany of bakers, marching on foot, two by two, in their best 
clothes, with cakes, loaves, pasties, and pies of all sorts, on 
their heads, and after them two buffoons, or jack-puddings, 
vith iheir faces and clothes smeared with meal, who diverted 
the mob with their antic gestures. In the same manner fol- 
lowed all the companies of trade in the empire ; the nobler 
sort, such as jewellers, mercers, etc., finely mounted, and 
many of the pageants that represent their trades, perfectly 
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magnificent ; among which, that of the furriers made one of 
the best fij[ures, being a very large machine, set round with 
the skins of ermines, foxes, etc. so well siufFed, that the 
animals seemed to be aHve, and followed by music and 
dancers. I believe they were, upon the whole, twenty thou- 
sand men, all ready to follow his highness if he commanded 
them. The rear was closed by the volunteers, who came to 
beg the honour of dying in his service. This part of the 
show seemed to me so barbarous, that I removed from the 
window upon the first appearance of it. They were all naked 
to the middle. Some had their arms pierced through with 
arrows, left sticking in them. Others had them sticking in 
their heads, the blood trickling down their faces. Some 
slashed their arms with sharp knives, making the blood spring 
out upon those that stood there ; and this is looked upon as 
an expression of their zeal for glory. I am told that some 
make use of it to advance their love ; and, when they are near 
the window where their mistress stands (all the women in town 
being veiled to see this spectacle), they stick another arrow for 
her sake, who gives some sign of approbation and encourage- 
ment to this gallantry. The whole show lasted for near eight 
hours, to my great sorrow, who was heartily tired, though I 
was in the house of the widow of the captain-pasha (admiral), 
who refreshed me with coffee, sweetmeats, sherbet, etc. with 
all possible civility. 

I went two days after, to see the mosque of Sultan Selim 
I. (1) which is a building very well worth the curiosity of a 
traveller. I was dressed in my Turkish habit, and admitted 
without scruple ; though I believe they guessed who I was, by 
the extreme officiousness of the door-keeper to show me every 
part of it. It is situated very advantageously in the midst of the 
city, and in the highest part of it, making a very noble show. 
The first court has four gates, and the innermost three. They 
are both of them surrounded with cloisters, with marble pil- 
lars of the Ionic order, finely polished, and of very lively co- 
lours ; the whole pavement is of white marble, and the roof 
of the cloisters divided into several cupolas or domes, headed 
with gilt balls on the top. In the midst of each court are fine 
fountains of white marble ; and, before the great gate of the 
mosque, a portico, with green marble pillars, which has five 

(1) The same Snlian, between the years 1552 and 1556, constmctei 
another mosque at CoDstantinople, which bears his name. The archi- 
tecture exactly resembles this, and forms a perfect square of seveDty* 
five feet, with a flat cupola riiiog from the tido walls. 
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gates, the b ij of the mosque being one prodlgltRI 

I understand so liiile of archiieciure, I dare not pretend lo 
speak of the proportions. It seemed to me very regtilar ; this 
I am sure of, it is vastly high, and I thoui<bt it the noMi>si 
buildin;; I ever saw. It has two rows of marble galleries oo 
Dillars, with marble balusters; the pavement is also marble, 
ered with Persian carpets. In my opinion, it is a great ad- 
nn 10 its beauty, that ii is not divided into pews, and in- 
hered with forms and ber"''"'' 'ike our churches; nor the 
•s, which are most of them reu and white marble, di<ifi- 
d by the little tawdry ima^cA and piciures, that give Ro- 
ii-eatholic churches the air of loy-shops. The walls seemed 
be inlaid with such very lively colours, in small flowers, 
1 1 could not imagine what stones had been made use of. 
going nearer, I saw ihcy were crusted with japan china. 
Which has a very beautiful effect. InWie midst hung a vast 
amp of silver, gilt ; besides which, I do verily believe, there 
ivere at least two thousand of a lesser siie. This must look 
very glorious when they are all lighted: bift being at nij;ht, 
no women are suffered to enior. Indcr the lar^^c lamp is a 
great pulpit of carved wood, gilt ; and just by, a fountain to 
mtsh, which, you know, is an essential pan of their devotion. 
In one corner is a little gallery, inclosed with gilded lattices, 
tot the Grand-Signior. At the upper end, a large niche, very 
Bke an altar, raised two steps, covered with gold brocade, and 
" ftaading before it, two silver gilt candlestii^s, the height of a 
' tat^, and in them white was candles, as thick as a man's vaisL 
The outside of the mosque is adorned with towers, vastly high, 
gilt on the lop, from whence the imaumt call the people lo 
prayers. I had the curiosity to go up one of them, which is 
contrived so artfully, as to give surprise lo all that see it. 
There is but one door, which leads to three different stair- 
cases, going to ihe three diBereot storie! of the tower, in such 
a manner, that three priests may ascend, rounding, without 
ever meeting each other ; a contrivance very much admired. 

Behind the mosque, is an exchange, full of shops, where poor 
arlificers are lodged gratis. I saw several dervises at their 
prayers here. They are dressed in a plain piece of woollen, 
with their arms bare, and a woollen cap on their heads, like 
a high-crowned hat without brims. I went to see some other 
mosques, built much after the same manner, but not compa- 
ftble in point of magnificence to this I have described, which 
S infinitely beyond any church in Germany or England ; I 
TWO'l talk 6f other couairies I have not seen. The seragHo 
doea nnt Jim a very magniBcent palaw. But the gwtlaM are 
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very I ar(^, plentifully supplied with water, and full of trees; 
which is all I know of them, having never been in them. 

I tell you nothing of the order of Mr. Wortley's entry, 
and his audience. These things are always the same, and 
have been so often described, I won*t trouble you with the 
re[)ciition. The young prince, about eleven years old, sits 
near his father, when he gives audience : he is a handsome 
boy ; but, probsA)ly, will not immediately succeed the Sultan, 
there being two sons of Sultan Mustapha, his eldest brother, 
remaining ; the eldest about twenty years old, on whom the 
hopes of the people are fixed. This reign has been bloody 
and avaricious. I am apt to believe, they are very impatient 
to see the end of it. I am, Sir, yours, etc., etc. 

P. S. I will write to you again from Constantinople. 



TO THE ABBOT 



Gonslanlinoplc, May 20, 0. S. 1717. 

I HAVE had the advantage of very fine weather all my jour- 
ney ; and, as the summer is now in its beauty, I enjoyed the 
pleasure of fine prospects ; and the meadows being full of all 
sorts of garden flowers, and sweet herbs, my bcrlin perfumed 
the air as it pressed them. The Grand-Signior furnished us 
with thirty covered waggons for our baggage, and five coaches 
of the country for my women. We found the road full of the 
groat spahis and their equipages coming out of Asia to the 
war. They always travel with tents; but I chose to lie in 
houses all the way. 

I will not trouble you with the names of the villages wo 
passed, in which there was nothing remarkable, but at 
Tchiorlu, where there was a conact or little seraglio, built for 
the use of the Grand-Signior when he goes this road. I had 
the curiosity to view all the apartments destined for the ladies 
of his court. They were in the midst of a thick grove of trees, 
made fresh by fountains; but I was most surprised to see the 
walls almost covered with little distiches of Turkish verse, 
wrote with pencils. I made my interpreter explain them to 
me, and I found several of them very well turned ; though I 
easily l)elieved him, that they had lost much of their beauty 
in the translation. One was literally thus in English : 

>Vc come into this world ; wc lod^'c, and wc depart ; 
He never goes, tliat 's lodged within my heart. 

The rest of our journey was through fine painted meadows, 
by the side of the sea of Blannora, the aociont PropoDtis. We 
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lay the next niglit at Selivrea, anciently a noblo town, 
now a good sea-porl, andneai1ybuiUenoii(;)i,aiuI Iiasa bridge 
of thirty-two arches. Uere is a famous Grcoit^'hurcli. I had 
given one of my coaches to a Greek lady, who desired the 
convenioncy of travelling with me ; she designed to pay her 
devotions, and I was glad of the opportunity of going with her. 
1 found it an ill-built edifice, set out witU tha same sort of orna- 
ments, but loss rich, as the Roman-calholic churches. They 
showed me a saint's body, whiro 1 threw a piece of monev ; 



and a picture of the Virgiii 
Luke, very little to the cr 
the finest Madona of Italy 
The Greeks have a monsti 
For more finery, are alw 
may imagine what a gooc 
either of shade or proporuuii- 
officiatcd in his purple robp 
big as myself for a prese 
We lay that night at a .^' 



Jrawn by ihe hand of S(. 
painting: but, however, 
famous for her miracles. 
a their pictures, which, 
pm a gold ground. Vou. 
; but they have no notion, 
f have a bishop here, who 
nt me a candle almost as 
. was at my lodging, 
called Bujnk Checkmcdji, or 



Great Bridge ; and the night following, at Kujuk Gheckmodji, 
or Little Bridge ; in a very pleasant lodging, formerly a monas- 
tery of dervises, having before it a large court, encompassed 
with marble cloisters, with a good fountain in the middle. 
The prospect from this place, and the gardens round it, is the 
most agreeable I have seen; and shows, that monks of all re- 
ligions know how to choose their retirements. 'Tis now be- 
longing to a hogia or schoolmaster, who teaches boys here. 
I asked him to show me his own apartment, and was surprised 
to see him point to a lall cypress tree in the garden, on the top 
of which was a place for a bed for himself, and a little lower, 
one for his wife and two children, who slept there every night. 
1 was so much diverted with the fancy, I resolved to examine 
his nest nearer ; but after going up fifty steps, I found I had 
still fifty to go up, and then I must climb from branch lo 
branch, with some hazard of iny neck. I thought it therefore 
ihe best way to comu down again. 

We arrived the next day at Constantinople : but I can yet 
tell you very little of it, all my time having been taken up with 
receiving visits, which are, at least, a very good entertainment 
to the ieyes, the young women being all beauties, and iheir 
beauty highly improved by the high taste of their dress. Our 
palace is in Pera, which is no more a suburb of Constantinople 
than Westminster is a suburb to London, AH the embassa- 
dors are lodged very near each other. One part of our house 
*4ioir8m the pon, the city, and the seraglio, and the dia 
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hills of Asia ; perhaps, all together, the most beautiful prospect 
in the world. 

A certain French author says, ** Constantinople is twice as big 
as Paris." Mr. Worlley is unwilling to own it is bigger than 
London, though I confess it appears to me to be so ; but I 
don't believe it is so populous. The burying-fields about it 
arc certainly much larger than the whole city. It is surprising 
what a vast deal of land is lost this way in Turkey. Some- 
times I have seen burying-places of several miles, belonging to 
very inconsiderable villages, which were formerly great towns, 
and retain no other mark of their ancient grandeur than this 
dismal one. On no occasion do they ever remove a stone that 
serves for a monument. Some of them are costly enough, 
being of very fine marble. They set up a pillar, with a carved 
t^irban on the top of it, to the memory of a man ; and. as the 
turbans, by their different shapes, show the quality or pro- 
fession, 'tis in a manner putting up the arms of the deceased ; 
besides, the pillar commonly bears an inscription in gold 
letters. The ladies have a simple pillar, without other orna- 
ment, except those that die unmarried, who have a rose on 
the top of their monument. The sepulchres of particular fa- 
milies are railed in, and planted round with trees. Those of 
the sultans, and some great men, have lamps constantly burn- 
ing in them. 

When I spoke of their religion, I forgot to mention two par- 
ticularities, one of which I have read of, but it seemed so odd 
tome, I could not believe it; yet 'tis certainly true : that when 
a man has divorced his wife in the most solemn manner, he 
can take her again, upon no other terms, than permitting 
another man to pass a night with her ; and there are some 
examples of those who have submitted to this law, rather than 
not have back their beloved. The other point of doctrine is 
very extraordinary. Any woman that dies unmarried is looked 
upon to die in a state of reprobation. To confirm this belief, 
they reason, that the end of the creation of woman is to in- 
crease and multiply ; and that she is only properly employed 
in the works of her calling when she is bringing forth chil- 
dren, or taking care of them, which are all the virtues that 
God expects from her. And, indeed, their way of life, which 
shuts them out of all public commerce, does not permit them 
any other. Our vulgar notion, that they don't own women to 
have any souls, is a mistake. 'Tis true, they say they are not 
of 80 elevated a kind, and therefore must not hope to be ad- 
mitted into the paradise appointed for the men, who are to bo 
entertained by celestial beauties. But there is a place of hap^ 







piness deatiaed ftv Mtnls of Uw iaEsrior order, lAaM «lfMd 
womea are to be m eternal bliss. Haoy of them an verf n- 
perstiiioiu, aad frill oot raDain vidow* lea days, for fiwr o( 
df iog in tlMB reprobate sute of an osdeas creature. Bat tboao 
that like their liberty, and are not ahvea to thor religioa, eoft- 
tentlhemaelTei with marrying when they are afriud of dying. 
This ia a |rieoe of thedo^ jvtj diChrent from Uiat vbich 
leaclwc nothing to be more acoeplable to-God than a tow of 
perpetual virginity ; which iUtUu^ is most rational, I leave 
yoD to detennie. 

I have already Diade some pn^^reas in a coUeciion of Groek 
medals. Here are several pro h as e d antiqnariea who are ready 
to serve any body that desires ihew. Vnt you cannot imagioe 
how they stare to «iy hce when 1 lAiUre abost them, as if 
nobody was permitted to seek tSut iMpib tiQ ihey were growa 
a piece of antiquity themselves. I ban got aone very valuable 
ones of the Uacedonian kings, particnlarly one of Perseus; so 
lively, I foncy 1 can see all his ill qnalitias in his face. I have a 
porphyry head finely cm, of the irueOreek sculpture; but who 
it represents, is to be guessed ai by the learned vlienl return. 
For you are not to suppose these aniiquarics (who arc all 
Greeks) know any thing. Their trade is only lo sell ; they have 
correspondents at Aleppo, Grand Cairo, in Arabia, and Pales- 
tine, who send them all ihcy can find, and very ofien great 
heaps that are only fit to melt into pans and kettles. They get 
the best price they can for tliein, without knowing those that 
are valuable from those that are noi. Those that pretend to 
skill, generally find out the image of some saint in the medals 
of (he Greek oities. One of them showing me the figure of a 
Pallas, with a victory in her hand on a reverse, assured me it 
was the Virgin holding a crucifix. The same man oUared luo 
the head oF a Socrates on a sardonyx; and, to enhance the 
value, gave him the title of Saint Augustine. 

1 have bespoken a mummy, which I hope will come safe to 
my hands, notwithstanding the misfortune that befel a very fine 
MK, designed for the King of Sweden. He gave a great price 
for it, and the Turks took it into their heads thai he must have 
some considerable project depending upon it. They fancied it 
the body of God knows who; and that the state of their empire 
mystically depended on the conservation of it. Some old pro- 
phecies were remembered upon this occasion, and the mummy 
was committed prisoner to the Seven Towers, where it has re- 
mained under close confinement ever since : 1 dare not try my 
interest in so fpnsiderable a point as the rdease of it; bat I 
hope nim wiD pas* wiibooi examinaiioB. 
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I can tell you nothing more at present of this famous city. 
When I have looked a little about me, you shall hear from me 
again. I am, Sir, Yours, etc., etc. 



TO MB, POPE. 

Belgrade YiUage, Jane 17, 0. S. 1717. 

I HOPE before this time you have received two or three of my 
letters. I had yours but yesterday, though dated the third of 
February, in which you suppose me to be dead and buried. I 
have already let you know that \ am still alive ; but, to say truth , 
I look upon my present circumstances to be exactly the same 
with those of departed spirits. 

The heats of Constantinople have driven me to this place, 
which perfieclb answers the description of the Elysian fields. 
I am in the middle of a wood, consisting chiefly of fruit-trees, 
watered by a vast number of fountains, famous for the excel- 
lency of their water, and divided into many shady walks, upon 
short grass, that seems to me artificial, but, I am assured, is 
the pure work of nature ; and within view of the Black Sea, 
from whence we perpetually enjoy the refreshment of cool 
breezes, that make us insensible of the heat of the summer. 
The village is only inhabited by the richest amongst the Chris- 
tians, who meet every night at a fountain, forty paces from my 
house, to sing and dance. The beauty and dress of the women 
exactly resemble the ideas of the ancient nymphs, as they are 
given us by the representations of the poets and painters. But 
what persuades me more fully of my decease, is the situation 
of my own mind, the profound ignorance lam in of what passes 
among the living (which only comes to me by chance), and the 
great calmness with which I receive it. Yet I have still a 
hankering after my friends and acquaintances left in the world, 
according to the authority of that admirable author, 

"That spirits departed are wondrous kind 
To friends and relations left behind : 

Which nobody can deny.'* 

Of which solemn truth I am a dead instance. I think Virgil 
is of the same opinion, that in human souls there will still be 
some remains of human passions. 

•^-^ Cune non ipsae In morte rellnquont. 

And 'tis very neoessaryi to make a perfect Elysium that there 
should bea river Lethe, wUdi I am not so happy as to find. 
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To say truth, I am sometimes very weary of the singing and 
dancing, and sunshine, and nisli for the smoke and impeni- 
nencies in vhich you toil, ihoujili I endeavour to persuade my- 
self ihat I lire in a more aQroeablc variety than you do; and 
thai Monday, setting of partridges — Tuesday, reading English 
^Wednesday, studying in the Tarkisli language [in vhich, by 
the way, I am alroady very learned. — Thursday, classical au- 
thors—Friday, spent in writing — Saturday, at my needle— and 
Sunday, admitting of visits, and hearing of music, is a hotter 
way of disposing of the week, than Monday, at llic drawing- 
room — Tuesday, Lady Mohun'a— Wednesday, at the opera — 
Thursday, the play— Friday, Mrs. Chetvynd's, etc., a perpe- 
tual round of hearing the same scandal, and seeing the same 
follies acted over and over, vhich here affect me no more than 
they do other dead people. I can nov hear of displeasing 
things with pity, and without indignation. The reflection on 
the great gulph between you and me, cool* all nens that come 
hither. 1 can neither be sensibly touched with joy nor grief, 
when I consider that possibly the cause of either is removed 
before the letter comes to my hands. But ,'as I said beforoj 
this indolence does not eMcnd to my few friendships; I am still 
warmly sensible of yours and Mr. Congreve's, and desire to 
livein your remembrance, though dead to ;ill the world beside. 
1 am, etc., etc. 



FROM MR. POPE. 

Madam, — I could quarrel with you quite through thispnper, 
upon a period in yours, which hids me remember you if [lus- 
sibly I can. You would have shown more knowledge both of 
yourseir and <if me, had yoa bid nie for;7et you if possibly I 
could. When I do, mny this hand ,as the Scripture says) for- 
get its cunnin;;, and this heart its — folly, I was going lo sav — 
but I mean, its reason, and the most rational sensation it ever 
bad— that of your merit. 

The poetical manner in which yiju paint some of the scenes 
about you, makes me despise my native country, and sets me 
on fire to fall into the dance about your fountain in Belgrade 
village. I fancy myself, in my romantic thoughts and distant 
admiration of you, not unlike the man in the Alchymist, that 
hasapassionfor the queen of the fairies; I lie dreaming of you 
in moonViiiiiv nights, exactly in the posture of Endymion gap- 
ing for Cynthia in a picture; and with just such a surprise and 
rapture shotild I awake, if, after your long revolulioDS were 
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accomplishody you should at last come rolling back again^ smil- 
ing ^'ith all that f][entlencss and serenity peculiar to the moon 
and you, and gilding the same mountains from which you first 
set out on your solemn melancholy journey. I am told that 
fortune (more just to us than your virtue) will restore the most 
precious thing it ever robbed us of. Some think it will be the 
only equivalent the world affords for Pitt's diamond, so lately 
sent out of our country; which, after you were gone, was ac- 
counted the most valuable thing here. Adieu to that toyl let 
the costly bauble bo hung about the neck of the baby king it 
belongs to^ so England docs but recover that jewel which was 
tlie wisii of all her sensible hearts, and the joy of all her dis«- 
cerning eyes. I can keep no measures in speaking of this sub- 
ject. I see you already coming ; I feel you as you draw nearer ; 
my heart leaps at your arrival. Let us have you from the East, 
and the sua is at her service. 

I write as if I were drunk; the pleasure I take in thinking of 
your return transport^mo beyond the bounds of common sense 
and decency. Yet believe me, madam, if there be any circum- 
stance of chagrin in the occasion of that return, if there be any 
public or private ill fortune that may give you a displeasure, I 
roust still be ready to feel a part of it, notwithstanding the joy I 
now express. 

I have been mad enough to make all the enquiry I could at 
what time' you set out, and what route you were to take. If 
Italy run yet in your thoughts, I hope you '11 see it in your re- 
turn. If I but knew you intended it, I 'd meet you there, and 
travel back with you. I would fain behold the best and brightp 
est thing I know, in the scene of ancient virtue and glory : I 
would fain sec how you look on the very spot where Curtius 
sacrificed himself for his country ; and observe what difference 
there would be in your eyes when you ogled the statue of Ju- 
lius Cesar, and Marcus Aurelius. Allow me but to sneak after 
you in your train, to fill my pockets with coins, or to lug an old 
busto behind you, and I shall be proud beyond expression. 
Let people think, if they will, that I did all this for the pleasure 
of treading on classic ground ; I would whisper other reasons 
in your ear. The joy of following your footsteps would as soon 
carry me to Mecca as to Rome ; and let me tell you as a friend, 
if you are really disposed to embrace the Mahometan religion, 
I II fly on pilgrimage with you thither, with as good a heart and 
as sound devotion as eTer leffery Rudel, the Provengal poet, 
went after the fine Countess of Tripoly to Jerusalem. If yon 
never heard of this Jeffery, I 'II assure you he deserves your 
acquaintance. He lived in our Richard the First's time ; put 

vol, I. ^s^ 
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on a pilgrup's veed. Mok his Toya^ and VIienW|attdKW« 
wu jnst upon tbe point of eqiiring. Tb« CooDtMs ofTrigpIr 
came to tto jhip, took him by Ae band; 'he fifted v^ bit 'ejM, 
said he had baeo blest vith a si^t of her^ h0 vas saUaMI, aid 
so departed this Gfe. What did the eonntess oF Tripolf apoa 
this! She Ade him a spleodid funeral; bail' hi|i« load) et 
porphyry ; fat his epitaph vpoa it in ^abic verae ; ^ad hit 
tonnets cuiulaly copied oat, and iUomiiied with lettera of gold; 
iras taken inth melancholy, and turned nun. All this, madam, 
foa Ina jidepeqri upon for a imth, and I send it to yoo in the 
Tery iraMs of my aifthor. 

. I doidun^t aS>this shSnld be ponctdally copied on either 
side, bt^w^htfiKB something like it is done already. The let- 
terAF gdd, tud^he cnriooB-Ulumiqipg of the anttts, van jiot 
a grater token of respect than thati have paid to your ec- 
logutf: theylieinclosediaamonumentofred^Dtkey, written 
In my fairest hand; the gilded leaTea are opened wiih no less 
Tenefatioa (ban the pages of tbe.nbyls ; like them, locked np 
and conc^led from all prophane eyes ; flone but my ovti have 
beheld the^ sacred vemains of yourself, and 1 should think it 
asgreataWickodness todivul(;e thomas to scalier abroad the 
ashes of my ancestors. As for the rest, if I have not followed 
yon to the ends of the enrlh, 't is not mj fault : if I had, I mi^ht 
possibly have died as gloriously as Jeffery Budcl; and if I had 
so diec^ you might prooably have done every thing for me that 
the Countess of Tripoly did, except turning nun. 

But since our romance is like to have a more fortunate con- 
clusion, I desire you to take another course to express your 
favour towards me; I mean, by bringing over the fair Cir- 
cassian we used to talk of. I was serious in that request, and 
will prove it by paying for her, if you will lay out my mooey 
so welt for me. The thing shall be as secret as you please, and 
the lady made anothcrhalf of me, that is, both my mistress and 
ny servani,'a5 I am both my own servant and my own master. 
But I beg you to look oftener than you use lo do in your glass, 
in order to choose me one I may like. If you have any regard 
to my happiness, let there be something as near as possible to 
that face; but, if you please, the colours a little less vivid, the 
eyes a little less bright (such as reBection \\i\[ show 'em) ; in 
short, let her be such a one as you seem in your own eyes, 
that is, a good deal less amiable than you are. Take care of 
this, if you have any regard to my quiet; for otherwise, in- 
stead of being her master, I must be only her slave. 

I cannot end this letter without asking if you have received a 
box of books, together with letters, from Mr. Congreve and 
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myself? It was directed to Mr. Worlley at Conslaniinopic, 
by a merchanlship t!iat set sail last June. Mr. Congreve, in 
fits of tlie gout, remembers you. Dr. Ciartli makes epigrams 
ill prose when lie speaks of you. Sir Kobert llich's lady loves 
you, Uiou[;li Sir Robert admires you. Mr. Cra;;gs commemor- 
ates you with honour ; the Duke of Buckinijli.im with praise ; 
I myself with somulhiug more. When people speak most 
highly of you, I think llicm sparing ; when I try myself )o speak 
of you, I think I am cold and siu[)i<j. I think my letters have 
noibing in 'cm, but J am sure my heart has so much, thai 1 
am vexed to find do belter name for your Friend and admirer, 
than Your friend and admirer, A Popg. 



TO TlIE LAIJY RICH. 

Itclgraile Villace, June 17, O. ». 

1 irEARTiEiV he;; your ladyship's pardon ; but 1 really could 
not forltear laughiuj; heartily at your letter, and the commis- 
sions you are pleased to honour mts with. 

You desire me to buy yoti a Grocl: slave, who is to be mistress 
of a thousand good qualities. The Greeks itre subjects, and 
not slaves. Tliosc who are to be bought in that manner, are 
cither sudi as arc taken iu war, or stolen by the Tartars from 
Kussia, Circassia, or Georijia, and are such miserable, awk- 
ward, poor wretches, you would not tliiok any of them worthy 
to he )aMf house-maids. 'T is true that many thousands were 
Uiken in the Morea ; but they have been, most of them, re- 
deemed by ihe charitable conlrihuiions of the Christians, or 
ransomed by their own relations at Venice. The fine slaves 
that w.iit upon the great ladies, or serve the pleasures of the 
great men, are all twught al the age of eight or nine years old, 
and educated with great care, to accomplish them in singing, 
dancini;, embroidery, etc. They arc commonly Circassians, 
and iheir patron never sells them, except it is as a punishment 
for some very jjreat fault. If ever they grow weary of them, 
they either present them to a friend, or give them their i'ree- 
doni. Those that arc ciLposed to sale at the markets arc al- 
ways either guilty of some crime, or so entirely worthless that 
ilicy are of no use at all. , I am afraid you will doubt the trulli 
of this account, which 1 6wn is very diffiereot from our com- 
mon notions in England; but it is no less truth for all that. 

Your whole letter is full of mistakes from «nc end to ths 
other. 1 see you have taken your ideas of Turkey from that 
worthy author DninODt, who has wrote with equal ignorance 
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As to the balm of Meo 
but it is not so easily got 
conscience, advise you 
comes to have such un 
acquaintance at Londo 

pots of it to them. I have iiad a jtresenl of a small qnantity 
(which, ril assure you, is very valuable) of the baft sort, and 
vith great joy applied it lo my face, cipeciing some wonderful 
eHect to my advantage. The neit morning the change indeed 
was vonderfnl; my face was swelled to a very exfraordinary 

size, and all over as red as my Lady H 's. I( Femained in 

this lameatable state three days, during whk^ mm may be 
sure I passed my time very ill. I believed it yottt^cver be 
otherways; and, lo add lo my mo. ii.^v:jLion, Mr. "^Vrtley re- 
proached my indiscretion without ceasing. However, my face 
IS since in statu quo; nay, 1 am told by the ladies here, that it 
is much mended by the operation, which I confm I cannot 
perceive in my looking-glass. Indeed, if one wert to form an 
opinion of this balm from <hcir faces, oneshouldthiAk very well 
of it. They all make use of it, and have the loveliest bloom in 
the world. For my part I never intend to endur* the pain of 
it again; let my complexion take its natural course, and decay 
in its own due time. I have very little esteem for medicines 
of this nature ; but do as you please, madam ; only rem«nber 
before you use ii, that your face will not be such as you will 
care to show in the drawing-room for some days after. 

If one was to ^Uieve the women in this country, (here is a 
surer way of making one's self beloved than by becoming 
handsome; though you know that's our method. But they 
pretend to the knowledge of secrets that, by way of enchant- 
ment, give them the entire empire over whom they please. 
For me, vho am not very apt to believe in wonders, Ictonot 
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find faith for this. I disputed the point last night \v'ith a lady, 
who really talks very sensibly on any other subject; but she 
was downri{;ht anjjry with me, in that she did not perceive she 
had persuaded me of the truth of forty stories she told me of 
this kind; and at last mentioned several ridiculous marriages, 
that there could be no other reason assigned for. I assured 
her, that in England, where we were entirely ignorant of all 
magic, where the climate is not half so warm, nor the women 
half so handsome, we were not without our ridiculous mar- 
riages; and that we did not look upon it as any thing super- 
natural when a man played the fool for the sake of a woman. 
But my argcmicnts could not convince her against, as she said, 
her certain knowledge. To this she added, that she scrupled 
making use of charms herself; but thar she could do it when- 
ever she pleased ; and staring me in the face, said, with a very 
learned air, that no enchantments would have their effects upon 
me ; and that there were some people exempt from their power^ 
but very few. You may imagine how I laughed at this dis- 
course ; but all the women are of the same opinion." They don*t 
pretend to any commerce with the devil ; but only that there 
are certain compositions adapted to inspire love. If one could 
send over a shipload of them, I fancy it would be a very quick 
way of raising an estate. What would not some ladies of our 
acquaintance give for such merchandize? 

Adiea, my dear Lady Rich, I cannot conclude my letter with 
a subject that affords more delightful scenes to the imagination. 
I leave you to figure to yourself the extreme court that will bo 
made to me^ at my return, if my travels should furnish mo with 
such a useful piece of learning. 

I am, dear madam, yours, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. THISTLETHWAYTE. 

Pera of ConslaDlinoplc, Jau. 4, 0. S. 1715-16. 

I AM infinitely obliged to you, dear Mrs. Thistlethwayte, for 
your entertaining letter. You are the only one of my corres- 
pondents that have judged right enough, to think I would gladly 
be informed of the news among you. All the rest of them tell 
me ^almost in the same words;, that they suppose I know every 
thing. Why they are pleased to suppose in this manner, I can 
guess no reason, except they are persuaded, that the breed of 
Mahomet's pigeon still subsists in this country, and that I re- 
ceive supernatural intelligence. 

I ^ish I oonld return your goodness with some dhrertiDg 
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accountB from bence. Bat I luiow flH wfist (Art of tlia WAiia 
here «onld gratify vonr curiosUy, or irhelher 70s hare my 
cariosity at all^fiir oiipga so far cKslant. To say th<i tntOi, I 
am, at (his present vriting, not very much tmned for th« ro- 
collection of vhal is diverting, my head being wholly filled with 
the preparations necessary for the increase of my fomQy, whic& 
I expect every day . Yon may easily guess at my uneasy aitoMr 
tion. Bat I am, however, comforted in some degree, by die 
glory that accrues lo me from it, and a reflection ba the con- 
tempt I should otherwise fall under. You won't know what to 
^Dalt^ of litis speech^ bnt,ia this coodtry, it is more despicable 
to be married and not fruitful, than it is with ua to be fruitrol 
before marriage. They have a notion, that whenever a woman 
leaves off brtngiog forth children, it is because she is too old 
for that business, whafever her face says to the contrary. 
This opinion makes the ladies here so ready lo make proofs of 
their youth (which is as necessary, in order to be a rtceired 
beauty, as ibis to show the proofs of nobility, to be admitted 
knights of Malta,] that ihoy do not content ihcmselves with 
ming the natural means, but fly to nil sorts of quackeries, lo 
avoid the scanditl of being past child-bl-aring, ond oficn kill 
themselves by ihem. Will:oui any oxa;;giTalioii, all the women 
of my acquaintance have iwolvc or ihirtociv children ; and (lie 
old ones boast of having had fivo-and-lwcniy or thirty a-picco, 
and arc respected according to the number they have produced. 
When llicyarcwilhc)iild,il is their common expression losay. 
They hope God will be so tncreiful as tn scud lliem tiro this time: 
and when I have asked them sometimes, llnw ttiey expected lo 
provide for sucb a flock as they desire? They answered. That 
the plague will certainly kill lialf of ihem ; wliich, indeed ;;e- 
nentlly happens, without much concern to the parents, who 
are salistied wiili the vanity of having broujlit forlli so pleiiii- 
fiilly. 

The French ambassadress is forced to comply with (his 
fashion as well as myself. She lias not been here much above 
a year, and has lain in once, and is big again. What is most 
wonderful, is, the cxempiionihey seem 10 enjoy from the curse 
onuiled on the sex. They sec all company on ihe day of their 
delivery, and, at tiie fortnight's end, return visits, set oul in 
their jewels and new clothes. I ^ isli I may find the influence 
ot the climate in this particular. But I fear I shall continue an 
I^glishwoman in thai alfr.ir, as well as I do in my dread of fire 
and plague, whic!i are h\o things very liiile feared here. Most 
Eunilies have had their houses burnt down ooca or twice, oc- 
casioned by their extraordinary way of warming themselves. 
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which is neither by chimneys nor stoves, but by a certain ma- 
chine called a tendour, the height of two feel, in the form of a 
table, covered with a fine carpet or embroidery. This is made 
only.of wood, and they put into it a small quantity of hot asbes, 
and sit wiih their legs under the carpet. At this table Ibey 
work, read, and very often sleep ; and, if they chance to dream, 
kick down the tendour^ and the hot ashes commonly s^ (he 
house on fire. There were five hundred houses burnt iii this 
manner about a fortnight ago, and I have seen several of tbe 
owners since> who seem not at all moved at so common a mis- 
fortune. They put their goods into a hark, and see their iiouses 
burn with great philosophy, their persons being very seldom 
endangered, having no stairs to descend. 

But, having entertained you with things I don't likayjit is l^( 
just I should tell you something that pleases me. The climate 
is delightful in the extremest degrQ,e. I am now sitting, this 
present fourth of January, with the windows open, enjoying 
the warm shine of the sun, while you are freezing oyer d sad 
sea-coal fire ; and my chamber is set out with carnations, roses, 
and jonquils, fresh from my garden. I am also charmed with 
many points of the Turkish law, to our shame be it spoken, 
better designed and better executed than ours; particularly, 
the punishment of convicted liars (triumphant criminals in our 
country, God knows) : They arc burnt in the forehead with a 
hot iron, when they are proved the authors of any notorious 
falsehoods. How many white foreheads should we see dis- 
fi{;ured, how many fine gentlemen would be forced to wear their 
wigs as low as their eye-brows, were this law in practice with 
us ! I should go on to tell you many other parts of justice, but 
I must send for my midwife. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Pcra of Constantinople, March 10, O. S. 1717. 

I HAVE not written to you, dear sister, these many months : 
— a great piece of self-denial. But I know not where to direct, 
or what part of the world you are in. I have received no 
letter from you since that short note of April last, in which 
you tell me, that you are on the point of leaving England, and 
promise me a direction for the place you stay in; but I have 
in vain expected it till now ; and now I only learn from the 
gazette, that you are returned, which induces me to venture 
this letter to your house at London. I had rather ten of my 
letters should be lost, than you imagine I don't ^rito ; and I 
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think it is harti foriime U one in icn clun'i marli yoi 
ever, I am resolvpj to ].vi']< i!'- ropii.'^, os u'snn>iiiiii'^ 

diqpi^a, to give you, toche nUnost.oF my power, i 

verting part of my travels, .vlnle yon arc exempt from dl the 
fotigMs and inconvoii^ces. 

In the first place, then, I wish you joy gf your ^ffii»i .for I 
was brought to bed of a daughter (1) five veeks ago. I don't 
nai^oo itiis as one of my dhmliDg adTentnres ; ^ngb-I mnit 

' own, thatitisnothatf'Mmorti^inghereasinEngland; there 
being as mnch ^filerence, as tbere is between, a little cold it 

_ the head, which sometimes happou here, and the consamption 
congU* so common ia London. Nobody keeps their house a 
month for lying-in ; *uu) I anftaot so fond of any of our costoms, 
as to iiiiiii thc«n when they are not jwcessary. I returned my 
vials atftree 'weeks' end; and, aboat fonr days ago, crossed 
the sea, which divides this plate from Constantinople, to make 
a new one, where I had tto gbod fortune to pick up many en- 



1 



I went-to'see the Snltana Hafiten, ftivonriie of the late Em- 
peror Husiapha, who, you know [or perhaps you don't know] , 
was deposed by his brother, the reigning Sultan, and died a 
few weeks after, being poisoned, as it was generally believed. 
This ladf was, immediately after his death, saluted with an ab- 
solnte order to leave the seraglio, and choose herself a hus- 
band among the great men at the Porte. I suppose you may 
imagine her ovcijoyed at this proposal,— ^Quiic the contrary. 

These womon, who are called, and esteem themselves, 

queens, look upon this libcrly as the greatest disgrace and 
lifiroDt that can happen lo them. She threw herself at the 
Sultan's feet, and be(>ged him to poniard her, rather than use 
his brother's widow with that contempt. She represented lo 
him, in agonies of sorrow, that she was privileged from this 
misfortune, by having brought five princes into ihe Olioman 
fomily ; but all the boys being dead, and only one girl surviv- 
iog, this excuse was not received, and she was compelled to 
make her choice. She chose Bekir ESendi, then secretary of 
slate, and above fourscore years old, lo convince the world 
that she firmly intended to keep the vow she had made, of 
never suffering a second husband to approach her bed ; and 
since she must honour some sutyect so far as to be called his 
wife, she would choose him as a mark of her gratitude, since 
H was he that had presented her, at the age of ten years, to 
her last lord. But she never permitted liim to pay her one vi- 

(t) Mar)-, afterwirdt nurried to John, E«rl of Bute. 
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sit ; though it is now fifteen years she has been in his house, 
where she passes her time in uninterrupted mourning, with a 
"constancy very little known in Christendom, especially in a 
widow of one-and-twenty, for she is now but thirty-six. She 
has no black eunuchs for her {[uand, her husband being obliged 
to respect her as a queen, and not to enquire at all into what is 
done in her apartment. 

I was led into a large room, with a sofa the whole length of 
it, adorned with white marble pillars like a ruelle, covered 
with pale blue figured velvet on a silver ground, with cushions 
of the same, where I was desired to repose till the Sultana 
appeared, who had contrived this manner of reception to avoid 
rising up at ray entrance, though she made me an inclination of 
her head when I rose up U) her. I was very glad to observe 
a lady that had been distinguished by the favour of an Em- 
peror, to whom beauties were, every day, pri^sented from all 
parts of the world. But she did not seem to me to have ever 
been half so beautiful as the fair Fatima I saw at Adrianople ; 
though sho; iiad the remains of a fine face, more decayed by 
sorrow than time. But her dress was something so sur- 
prisingly rich, that I cannot forbear describing it to you. She 
wore a vest called donalma, which differs from a caftan by 
longer sleeves, and folding over at the bottom. It was of 
purple cloth, strait to her shape, and thick set, on each side, 
down to her feet, and round the sleeves, with pearls of the 
best water, of the same size as their buttons commonly are. 
You must not suppose, that I mean as large as those of my 

Lord , but about the bigness of a pea ; and to these buttons 

large loops of diamonds, in the form of those gold loops so 
common on birth-day coats. This habit was tied, at the waist, 
with two large tassels of smaller pearls, and round the arms 
embroidered witli*^ large diamonds. Her shift was fastened 
at the bottom with a great diamond, shaped like a lozenge ; 
her girdle as broad as the broadest English ribband, entirely 
covered with diamonds. Bound her neck she wore three 
chains, which reached to her knees : one of large pearh ^^ ^^^ 
bottom of which hung a fine coloured emerald, as big as a 
turkey-egg; another, consisting of two htmdrcd emeralds, 
closely joined together, of the most lively green, perfectly 
matched, every, one as large as a half-crown piece, and as 
thick as three crown pieces ; and another of small emeralds, 
perfectly round. But her ear-rings eclipsed all the rest. They 
were two diamonds, shaped exactly like pears, as large as a 
big hazle-nut. Bound her kalpae sho had four strings of 
pearl, the whitest and most perfect in the worlds at least enough 




to make four necklaces, erery one u large ai^u ^"Ml^ ^ 
Marlborovgh's, aiid oF^he same Auqw, bstanediritlk tvo roMS, 
consisting «f a large ruby for the middle stone, and fmmA 
them twQpt; drops of clean diamond^ to each. Besides this, 
her headdress vaa covered with bodkins of emeralds and diit- 
monds. 'She irore large diamond bracelets, and had fire riag/k 
OD her fingers (except Hr. KU's) the lai^est I ever sav in my 
Ufo. It is .for jeirellers to compote the Talue of these things ; 
bm, accordiDR to the common estimaiion (rfjevds, in onr part 
oF the world, her whole tress mast be worth a H^dred thoa- 
sani ponnds sterling. Tb& I am anrtjrf, that no Eoropean 
Queen hashaV the quantity ; andtheJHflifKs's jewels, though 
Tery fine, would look very mean nesr hef s. 

She ffiW me a dinner of fifW 'disliea of meat, idikh [after 
their fashkw) were placed on the table bat dM. at a lime, and 
was eztronely tedioob. Bdt the magmficraa *o^ her table 
answered very well to that of her dress. The knives were oF 
gold, and the hafts set with diamonds. But the pim of luxury 
which grieved my eyes, was tho table-cloih and napkins, which 
were all tifeny, embroidered wiih silk and gold, in ilie finest 
manner, in natural flowers. IL was with ihe utmost regret that 
I made use of these costly napkins, which wcro as finely 
wrought as the finest handkerchiefs thai ever came out of iliis 
country. You may be sure, that they were entirely spoiled 
before dinner was over. The sherbet (which is the liquor they 
drink at meals) was sA'ved in china bowls ; but the covers and 
salvers nnssy gold. After dinner, water was brought in gold 
basons, and towels of the same kind with ihc napkins, which I 
very unwillingly wiped my hands upon; andcofi'ee was served 
in china, wilhgold soucoups. [1} 

The Sultana seemed in a very good humour, and talked to 
me with the utmost civility. I did not omit ibis opportunity of 
learning all that I possibly could of the seraglio, w hich if so en- 
tirely unknown among us. She assured me, that the story of 
the Sultan's throning a handkerchief is altogether fabulous; 
and the manner, upon that occasion, no other than this : He 
sends the kyslar aga, to signify to the lady the honour he in- 
tends her. She is immediately complimenti'd upon Tt by tho 
others, and led to the bath, where she is perfumed and dress- 
ed in the most magnificent and becoming manner. The Em- 
peror precedes his visit by u royal present, and then comes into 
her apartment : neither is there any such thing as her creeping 
in at the bed's foot. She said, thai tlic first he made choice of 

(1} Saocen. 
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was always afterward the first in rank, and not the mother of 
the eldest son, as other writers would make us believe. Some- 
times the Sultan diverts himself in the company of all his la- 
dies, who stand in a circle round him. And she confessed, 
thoy were ready to die with envy and jealousy of the happy she 
that he distinguished by any appearance of preference. But 
this seemed to me neither belter nor worse than the circles in 
most courts, where the glance of the monarch is watched, and 
every smile is waited for with impatience, and envied by those 
who cannot abtain it. 

She never mentioned the Sultan without tears in her efes, 
yet she seemed very fond of the discourse. "My past hap- 
piness,'* said she, " appears a dream to me. Yet I cannot for- 
get, that I was beloved by the greatest and most lovely of man- 
kind. I was chosen from all the rest, to make all his campaigns 
with him; and I would not survive him, if I was not passion- 
ately fond of the prineess my daughter. Yet all my tendeftiess 
for her was hardly enough to make me preserve my life. When 
I left him, I passed a whole twelvemonth without seeing the 
li[;ht. Time hath softened my despair; yet I now pass some 
days every week in tears, devoted to the memory of my Sultan.'* 

There was no affectation in these words. It was easy to see 
she was in a deep melancholy, though her good humour made 
her willing to divert me. 

Siie asked me to walk in her garden, and one of her slaves 
immediately brought her a pellicc of rich brocade lined with 
sables. I waited on her into the garden, which had nothing in 
it remarkable but the fountains; and from thence she showed, 
me all her apartments. In her bed-chamber, her toilet was 
displayed, consisting of two looking-glasses, the frames covered 
with pearls, and her night lalpoche set with bodkins of jewels, 
and near it three vests of fine sables, every one of which is, at 
least, worth a thousand dollars (two hundred pounds Englbh 
money). I don't doubt but these rich habits were purposely 
placed in sight, though they seemed negligently thrown on tho 
sofa. When I took my leave of her, I was complimented with 
perfumes, as at the Grand-Vizier's, and presented with a very 
fine embroidered handkerchief. Her slaves were to the num- 
ber of thirty, besides ten little ones, the eldest not above seven 
years old. These were the most beautiful girls I ever saw, all 
richly dressed ; and 1 observed that the Sultana took a great 
deal of pleasure in these lovely children, which is a vast ex- 
pense; for tliere is not a handsome girl of that age to be bought 
under a hundred pounds sterling. They wore little garlands 
of flowers, and their own hair, braided, which was all their 




served her cothe, kneeling; brooght v^r irbea ^TUh- 
ed, etc. It ia a great pan of the -woi^ of tho eldn- Aft* to 
take care of these yonng girls, to leacp ^|||a to embtwdn-, and 
Id serve them as carefully as if they <M« childieD of tlia b- 
mily. 

Now, do yoa imagiae I have iniiiiaiijW yon, HI this irhOs, 
with a rdation that has, at least, receivedfinany embeDishments 
from my hand T This, yon vill say, ia bnt loo like the Arabian 
Tales:*theBe embroidered napkins! and ajewel as lafge as a 
tnrkey's egg:— Yon forget, dear sister, thort very tales ircre 
written bwn anthor of this coontry, and (excepting the en- 
chantmentl) are a real represeMuion of tbe manners hare. 
We travellers are in very hard drcnmslances : IF we say no- 
thing but what has been said brforens, ve dreduU, andtcehaw 
oburtednoAing,^ If we tell any thing new, we are laughed at 
as /olMous and romantic, not ijloiring either for the di&rence 
of ranks, which affords difference of company, or more curio- 
sity, or the change of customs, that bifppen every twenty years 
in every country. But the truth is, people judge of travellers, 
exactly with the same candour, good nature, and imparliality, 
they judge of their neighbours upon all occasions. For my 
part, if! live to return amongst you, I am so well acquainted 
with the morals of all my dear friends and acquaintances, that 
I am resolved to tell them nothing at all, to avoid the imputa- 
tion (which their charity would certainly incline them to) of 
my telling too much. But I depend upon your knowing mo 
enough, to believe whatever I seriously assert for truth ; though 
I give you leave to be surprised at an account so new to you. 

But vhal would you say if I told you, that I have been in a 
harem, where the winter apartment was wainscoted with inlaid 
work of mother-of-pearl, ivory of different colours, and olive 
wood, exactly like the little boxes you have seen brought out of 
this country ; and in whose rooms designed for summer, the 
walls are all crusted with japan china, the roofs gilt, and the 
floors spread with the finest Persian carpets? Yet there is 
nothing more true ; such is the palace of my lovely friend, the 
fair Fatima, whom I was acquainted with at Andrianople. I 
went to visit her yesterday ; and, if possible, she appearcdlo mo 
handsomer than before. She met me at the door of her cham- 
ber, and, giving me her hand with the best grace in the world 
>- "You Christian ladies," said she, with a smile that made her 
as beautiful as an angel, "have the reputation of inconstancy, 
and 1 did not expect, whatever goodness you expressed for me 
at Andrianople, Uial I should ever see you again. But I an now 
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convinced that I have really the happiness of pleasing you ; 
and, if you knew how I speak of you amongst our ladies, you 
would be assured that you do me justice in making me your 
friend/' She placed me in the corner of the sofa, and I spent 
tlie afternoon in her conversation, with the greatest pleasure 
in the world. 

The Sultan^ JSafitto is, what one would naturally expect to 
find a Turkish lady, willing to oblige, but not knowing how to 
go about it; and it is easy to see in her manner, that she has 
lived excluded from tha world. But Fatima has aH the polite- 
ness and good-breeding of a court, with an air that inspires, 
at once, respect and tenderness ; and now, that I understand 
her language, I find her wit as agreeable as her beauty. Sho 
is very curious after the manners of^other countries, and has 
not the partiality for her own, ao common in little minds. A 
Greek thati carried with me, who had never seen her before 
(nor could have been admitted now, if she had not been in my 
train), showed that surprise at her beauty and manners, which 
is unavoidable at the first sight, and said to me in Italian, 
** This %8 no Turkish /ody, she is certainly some Christian." 
Fatima guessed she spoke of her, and asked what she said. I 
would not have told her, thinking she would have been no 
better pleased with the compliment, than one of our court 
beauties to be told she had the air of a Turk ; but the Greek 
lady told it to her ; and she smiled, saying, ** It is not the first 
time I have heard so : my mother was a Polonezey taken at the 
siege of Caminiec ; and my father used to rally me, saying. 
He believed his Christian wife had found some gallant; for 
that I had not the air of a Turkish girl" I assured her, that 
if all the Turkish ladies were like her, it was absolutdf. neces- 
sary to confine them from public view, for the repose of man- 
kind ; and proceeded to tell her what a noise such a face as 
hers would make in London or Paris. *' Ican*t believe you," 
replied she agreeably ; '^ if beauty was so much valued in your 
country, as you say, they would never have suffered you to 
leave it" Perhaps, dear sister, you laugh at my vanity in 
repeating this compliment ; but I only do it as I think it very 
well turned, and give it you as an instance of the spirit of her 
conversation. 

Her house was magnificently furnished, and very well fan- 
cied ; her winter rooms being furnished with figured velvet; on 
gold grounds, and those for summer with fine Indian quilting^ 
embroidered with gold. The houses of the great Turkish la- 
dies are kept clean with as much nicety as those in Holland* 
This was situated in a high part of the town ; and from the 
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window of her siimmor apartinont wo had tlic prospect nf ibc 
sea, ihe islands, and the Asian mountains. 

My leitDr is insensibly crown bo long, 1 am ashamed oHt. 
This is a verj- bad symptom. "Tis well if I doij'l degeni'rate 
into a downnijhl sioryieller. Il may be, our proverb, ibai 
knoiclntgr h no barthiH, may be Iruufs lo one's self, bui 
knowing too mucb is \ery apt lo make us troublesome to other I 
people. Tarn, etc., etc. 



T» THE LADY RICH. 

Vers, Marcli IfJ. O S, 1717. 
I AM eitremely pleased, vj^^dear lady, that you have at 
length Found a commissiqri .fefealtt that 1 can answer without 
dt.sappoinling your expectatifilKlMiougb 1 tnust tell you, that it 
is not so easy as perhaps volR'hiaK it : and that if my curiosity 
had not been more dilijjent than any other stranger's has over 
yel been, I mast hare answered you with an excuse, as I was 
forced to do when you desired me to buy you a fireek slave. I 
have got for you, as you desire, a Turkish love-leiior, whith I 
have pal into a little box, and ordered the captain of ihe Smyr- 
nipte to deliver it to you with this letter. The iransletion of ii 
is lileraU||m follows : The first piece you should pull out of 
Uie puree Wa little pearl, which ie in Turkish called Ingi, and 
must be understood in this n 



iDgi, IJeoMD GuielcTin gingi 

Pwrt, Fairttt of thi young. 

Cuemgl, CarcmliUen cararcn jAk 
Chtcf, A Conge guUgm limarin jok 

Benien; chok Iban leverim 

Senin keDdcn, habcriii j6k. 

Fou are ai itendtr oi like etove ! 

Yott ar«an urtbham rote' 

I haim long loMd ytm, and jfou ham not tNOum il I 

Derdimc derman but 

Have pilyon my poitftml 

Birltram Mhal sahat 

/ faint evtrif hour I 

Ver biie bir umut 

Gics mt lomt hope. 

DcriliDJen oldum labuD 

/ aiii sifk tvilh love. 

DcD otirim liM umur 

Slay I dkt V>i aU wy ytan kt gowi I 



Pal, 

Eltui, 
Paper, 
Ermat, 
Pear, 



CiMi, 
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fial, BcQ aglarom sen ^nl 

A rose, May you be pleased, and your sorrowi miw I 

flasir, Oliim saoa yazir 

A straw, Suffer me to be your slave, 

Jo ho, Usluoe balanmaz palni 

Cloth, Your price is not to be found, 

TarUio, Sen ghel ben cbekeim sen in harUin 
Cinnamon, But my fortune is yours. 

Giro, EskiDg-ilen oldum ghira 

A match, I burn, I burnt my fiamt consumes me! 

Sinna, Uzano benden a 7inrii''v ' 'f- # 

Gold thread. Don't turn away your face ft'cm me, 

Salch, •Bazmazum (alch 
Bair, Croun of my head I 

Uzanii.'^ Benim iki Guzum 
Jliy tu>o e^ ! 

Ulagorum tez ghel 
/ die — come quickly. 

And, by way of postscript : 

Bebcr, Bizo bir dogm haber 

Pepper, Send me an answer. 
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Grap$f 

Tii; ' 

Gold wire, 



W 



You see this letter is all in verse, and I itJUk assure you there 
is as much fancy shown in the choice of thom, as in the most 
studied expressions of our letters; there being, I believe, a 
million of verses designed for this use. There is no colour, no 
flower, no weed, no fruit, herb, pebble, or feather, that has 
not a verse belonging to it ; and you ihay quarrel, reproach, 
or send letters of passion, friendship, or civility, or even of 
news, without ever inking your fingers. 

1 fancy you are now wondering at my profound learning ; 
but, alas 1 dear madam, I am almost fallen into the misfortune 
so common to the ambitious ; while they are employed on dis- 
tant insignificant conquests abroad, a rebellion starts up at 
home ; — I am in great danger of losing my English. I find 'tis 
not half so easy to me, to write in it as it was a twelvemonth 
ago. I am forced to study for expressions, and must leave off 
all other languages, and try to learn my mother tongue. Hu- 
man understanding is as much limited as human power or 
human strength. The memory can retain but a certain num- 
ber of images ; and t*is as impossible for one human creature 
to be perfect master of ten different languages, as to have in 
perfect subjection ten different kingdoms, or to fight against ten 
men at a time : I am afraid I shall at last know none as I should 
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do. I lire in a [flaco that very well rcprcscnls the lover of 
Babel: la Pera ihey speak Turkish, Greek, Hehrew, Aimc- 
niaa, Arabic, Persian, Ritssisin, Sclavonian, Walacbiaa, Ger- 



man, Datch, FreDcb, English, •iMliui, UmigMrian ; mai, vlfH 
F thes^ngpages apokea is iBTjinn 



is worse; there are ten of t 



HmHy. Hj grooms are Arabftf mj MtiDea,FreAch, "Ba^Uk, 
and Germans; my norse u Armqpiatf; my honae^ids Ita»^ 
sians ; half a doien other aerranta, Greeks ; my stewaM, ai 
Italian ; my janisaries, turka ; ao that I live in the perpetual 
hearing of this medley of aoagikiHiich produces a very extra- 
ordinary eflfct upopiih MH|K>at are born here ; for jthey 
learn all these languajRt tBfiMme time, and fythmit kniaw- 
ing aby of Ihem veil enough to .irejfe or read ia«t. There . 
are very few men, wqpeii,.or eren children, here, that have 
not ihesame compass oFwordainfiTOOrnxof them.^tth||ov . 
myself several iofants of three or fonr jSara old, th^MMk, 
Italian, French, Greek, Toriush, fend Rnsnu, whitih nH ney ' ■ 
learn of their nurses, vllp are generally of that country. Thu 
seems almost incredible to you, and is, in my mind, one of the 
most curious things in this country, and takes oR very much 
from the merit of nr ladies who set up for such extraordinary 
geniuses, upon th^credit of some superficial knowledge of 
French and Italian, 

As I prefer EngHili to all the rest, I am extremely mortified 
at the daily decay of it in my head, where I'll assure you 
[with grief of'heartj it if reduced to such a small number of 
words, I cannot recollect any tolerable phrase to conclude my > 
letter with, and am forced to tell your ladyship very bluntly, 
that I am, ¥oar8,«te., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. 

At leujith I have heard from my dear Lady Bristol for the 
first time. I am persuaded you have had the goodness to 
write before, but I have had the ill fortune (o lose your letters. 
Since oiy last, I have staid quietly at Constantinople, a city that 
I ought in conscience to give your Ifidyship a right notion of, 
since I know you can have none but what is partial and mistaken 
from the writings of travellers. 'Tis certain there are many 
people that pass years here in Pera, without having ever seen 
.it, and yet they all pretend to describe it. 

Pera, Tophana, and Galata, wholly inhabited by Franii (IJ 

(1) A term iodiiCTimiiulelir ipplied to all Europwm leWien in lb« 
TbAUi dominioni. 
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Christians (and which, together, make the appearance of a 
very fine town), are divided from it by the sea, which is not 
above half so broad as the broadest part of the Thames; but 
the Christian men are loth to hazard the adventures they 
sometimes meet with amongst the levents or seamen (worse 
monsters than our watermen), and the women must cover ihcr 
faces to go there, which they have a perfect aversion to do, 
Tis true they wear veils in Pera, but they are such as only 
serve to show iheir beauty to more advantage, and would not 
be permitted in Constantinople. These reasons deter almost 
every creature from seeing it; and the French ambassadress 
will return to France, I believe, without ever having been 
there. 

You*ll wonder, madam, to hear me add, that I have been 
there very often. The asmacky or Turkish veil, is become 
not only very easy but agreeable to me ; and, if it was not, I 
would be content to endure some inconveniency to gratify a 
passion that is beceme so powerful with me, as curiosity. And 
indeed, the pleasure of going in a barge to Chelsea is not com- 
parable to that of rowing upon the canal of the sea here, where» 
for twenty miles together, down the Bosphorus, the most 
beautiful variety of prospects present themselves. The Asian 
side is covered with fruit-trees, villa{i;es, and the most de- 
lightful landscapes in nature ; on the European, stands Con- 
stantinople, situated on seven hifls. The unequal heights 
make it seem as large again as it is (though one of the largest 
cities in the world), showinf^ an agreeable mixture of gardens, 
pine and cypress-trees, palaces, mosques, and public build- 
ings, raised one above another, with as much beauty and ap- 
pearance of symmetry as your ladyship ever saw in a cabinet, 
adorned by the most skilful hands, where jars show themselves 
above jars, mixed with canisters, babies, and candlesticks. 
This is a very odd comparison ; but it gives me an exact idea 
of the thing. 

I have taken care to see as much of the seraglio as is to be 
seen. It is on a point of land running into the sea ; a palace 
of prodigious extent, but very irri^gular. The gardens take in 
a large compass of ground, full of high cypress-trees, which is 
all I know of them. The buildings are all of white stone, 
leaded on the top, with gilded turrets and spires, which look 
very magnificent ; and, indeed, I believe there is no Christian 
king's palace half so large. There are six large courts in it, 
all built round, and set with trees, having galleries of stone; 
one of these for the guard, another for the slaves, another 
lor the officers of the kitchen, another for the stables, the fifth 

vol. I. ^ 
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for the Ah id ihc sisib Tor tlie apariment desliaei 

(Jiep^»c ( > ladies' side there arc at least as tnso) more, 

with tcuuTls boloDging to iheir euDuchs and attoidants, 

theii licAs, etc. 

The 1 -emarkable structure is tbat of St. Sophia, whidi 
is very dt-lo see. Iwas forced to send tliree times to 

the caimamam [the governor of llie lovn], and he assembted 
the chief effendis, or heads of the law, and enquired of the 
mufli whether it was lawful to permit it. They passed some 
days in this important debate; but I insisting on my request, 
permission was granled, I can't be informed why the Turks 
are more delicate on the subject of this tnosque than on any 
of the others, where what Christian pleases may enter with- 
out scruple. I fancy they imagine thai, having been once con- 
secrated, people, on pretence of curiosity, might profane it 
with prayers, particularly to those saJnts who are still very 
visible in Mosaic work, and no other way defaced but by the 
decays of time; for it is absolutely false, thoagh so universally 
asserted, that the Turks defaced all the images that they found 
in the city. The dome of St. Sophia is said to be one hundred 
and thirteen feet diameter, built upon arches, sustained by vast 
pilars of marble, the pavement and staircase marble. There 
are two rows of galleries, supported with pillars of party-co- 
loured marble, and the whole roof Mosaic work, part of which 
decays very fast, and drops down. They presented me a band- 
ful of it ; its composition seems to me a sort of glass, or thai 
paste with which they make counterfeit jewels. They show 
here the tomb of the Emperor Coaslantine, for which they 
have a great veneration. 

This is a dull imperfect description of this celebrated build- 
ing; but 1 understand architecture so little, that I am afraid 
of talking nonsense in endeavouring to speak of it particularly. 
Perhaps I am in the wrong, but some Turkish mosques please 
me better. Thai of Sultan Solyman is an exact square, with 
four fine towers in the angles; in Ihc midst is a noble 
cupqla, supported with beautiful marble pillars; two lesser 
at the ends, supported in the same manner ; the pavement and 
gallery round the mosque of marble ; under the great cupola ia 
a foimtaia, adorned with such fine coloured pillars, that I can 
hardly think them natural marble ; on one side is the pulpit, of 
white marble, and on the other, the little gallery for the Grand- 
Signior. A fine staircase loads to it, and it is built up with 
gilded lattices. At the upper end is a sort of altar, where the 
name of God is wrillen ; and before it stand two canUestickx 
u high aa a man, with wax caodles as thick aa Uitm flam- 
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beanx. The pavement is spread with fine carpets, and the 
mosque illuminated with a vast number of lamps. The court 
leading to it is very spacious, with galleries of marble, of green 
columns, covered with twenty-eight lejaded cupolas on two 
sides, and a fine fountain of basins in the midst of it.' 

This description may serve for all the mosques in Constan- 
tinople. The model is exactly the sfame, and they only diCFer 
in largeness and richness of materials. That of the Yalidi- 
Snltan is the largest of all, built entirely of marble, the most 
prodigious, and, I think the most beautiful structure I ever 
saw, be it spoken to the honour of our sex, for it was founded 
by the mother of Mahomet lY. Between friends, St. Paul's 
church would make a pitiful figure near it, as any of our squares 
would do near the atlerdan, (1) or place of horses (at signiffina 
a horse in Turkish). This was the hippodrome in the reign or 
the Greek emperors. In the midst of it is a brazen column, of 
three serpents twisted together, with their mouths gaping. 'Tis 
impossible to learn why so odd a pillar was erected; the Greeks 
can tell nothing but fabulous legends when they are asked the 
meaning of it, and there is no sign oF its having ever had any 
inscription. At the upper end is an obelisk of porphyry, proba- 
bly brought from Egypt, the hieroglyphics all verv entire, which 
I look upon as mere ancient puns. It is placed on four little 
brazen pillars, upon a pedestal of square free-stone, full of 
figures in bas-relief on two sides ; one square representing a 
battle, another an assembly. The others have inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin ; the last I took in my pocket-book, and it 
is as follows : 

DIFFICILIS QCOHDAM, DOXI?riS PARKBB 8BRENIS 

JU8SUS, RT EXTl!fCTlS PALMAII POMTARB TYRAlf!ri8 

OMTfIA THBODOSIO CBDUIfT, SOBOLIQUB PKRBNNI. (2) 

Your lord will interpret these lines. Don*t fancy they ard a 
love-letter to him. 

All the figures have their heads on ; and I cannot forbear 
reflecting again on the impudence of authors, who all say they 
have not ; but I dare swear the greatest part of them never 



1 1 



(1) More comBSonly called '< Atm^Man. 
(2) Two nooro liaes were probably concealed at the time. This in* 
scriptioD conclude! 

TBRDBNIS SIC TICTC8 EGO DOMITUSQDE DlEBDl 
JUDIGB SUB FROCLO 8UPBRA8 KLATUS AD AURAS, 

which is a translation from another In Greek, on the opposite square of the 
base. 
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saw Ihem ; bul look ihe report from the Greeks, who resisi, 
villi iDcredible fortilude, tlie conviction of llieir owd ejes. 
whenever ihey have invented lies to the dishonour of iheir 
enemies. Were you to bclicvG_ them, there is nothing worth 
seeing in Constant in ople but Sancia Sophia, though there arc 
several large and, in my opinion, more beautiful mosques in 
thai city. That of Sultan Achmel has ihis particularity, that 
its gates are of brass. In all these mosques there are little 
* chapels, where are the tombs of the founders and their families, 
with wai candles burning before Ihem. 

The exchanges arc all noble buildings, full of fine alleys, the 
greatest part supported with pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. 
Every trade has its distinct alley, where the merchandize is 
disposed in the same order as in the Now Exchange at London . 
The besUiiH, or jewellers' quarter, shows so much riches, suclt 
a vast quantity of diamonds, and all kinds of precious stones, 
that they dazzle the sight. The embroiderfts" is also very 
glittering, and people walk here as mueh for diversion as bu- 
»Dess. The markets are most of them handsome squares, and 
admirably well provided, perhaps better than in any other part 
of the world. 

^'XI know yoa '11 expect I should say something particular of 
the slaves^ and you will imagine me half a Turk when I don't 
speak of it with the same horror other Christians have done 
before me. But 1 cannot forbear applauding th humanity of 
the Turks to these creatures ; they are never ill uMI, and their 
slavery is, in my opinion, no worse than servitude all over the 
world. 'Tis true they have no wages; but they give ihem 
yearly clothes to a higher value than our salaries to our ordi- 
nary servants. But you 'II object, that men buy women tcUh 
OR eye to evil. In my opinion they are bought and sold as pub- 
licly and as infamously in all our Christian great cities. 

I must add to the description of Constantinople, that the his- 
torical pillar is no more (1). It dropped down about two years 
before I came to this part of the world. I have seen no other 
footsteps of an^quily except the aqueducts, which are so vast, 
that I am apt to believe they are yet more ancient than the 
Greek empire. The Turks, indeed, have clapped in some 
stones with Turkish inscriptions, to give their natives the honour 
of so great a work ; but the deceit is easily discovered. 

The other public buildings are thehftnns and monasteries ; the 

(I) Tbe Arcadian colomn, baill in 404 ader th« model of IboM of 
Tnjau and ADtonioiu al Rome. Tbe sbalt at it waa cntirelj lakca down 
In loss, haviDs become ndnooi by eartbqaakM and fire. 
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first are very large and numerous ; the second few in number, 
and not at all magnificent. I had the curiosity to visit one of 
them, and to observe the devotions of the dervises, which are 
as whimsical as- any at Rome. These fellows have permission 
to nlirry, but are confined to an odd. habit, which is only a 
piece of coarse while cloth wrapped about them, with their legs 
and arms naked. Their order has few other rules, except that 
of performing their fantastic rites every Tuesday and Friday* 
which is done in this manner : They meet together in a large 
hall, where they all stand with their eyes fixed on the ground, 
and their arms across, while the tmatim, or preacher, reads 
part of the Alcoran from a pulpit placed in the midst; and when 
he has done, eight or ten of them make a melancholy concert 
with their pipes, which are no unmusical instruments. Then 
he reads again, and makes a short exposition on what he has 
read ; after which they sing and play 't ill their superior (the only 
one of them dressed in green) rises and begins a sort of solemn 
dance. They all stand about him in a regular figure ; and 
while some play, the others lie their robe (which is very wide) 
fast round their waist, and begin to turn round with an ama- 
zing swiftness, and yet with great regard to the music, moving 
slower or faster as the tunc is played. This lasts above an 
hour without any of them showing the least appearance of gid- 
diness, which is not to be Pondered at, when it is considered 
they arc all used to it from their infancy ; most of them being 
devoted to his way of life from their birth. There turned 
amongst them some little dervises, of six or seven years old, 
who seemed no more disordered by that exercise than the 
others. At the end of the ceremony they shout out, There is 
no other god but God, and Mahomet is his prophet ; after which 
they kiss the superior's hand and retire. The whole is per- 
formed wiih the most solemn gravity. Nothing can be more 
austere than the form of these people; they never raise their 
eyes, and seem devoted to contemplation. And as ridiculous 
as this is in description, there is something touching in the air 
of submission and mortification they assume. 

This letter is of a horrible length ; but you may burn it when 
you have read enough, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. 

I AM now preparing to leave Constantinople, and perhaps 
you will accuse me of hypocrisy when I tell you 'tis with regret; 
but as I am wed to the air, and have learm the language, I am 
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easy here ; and as mucli as I love travelling, I Irembls « iho 
inconveniences aiiendinj; so great a journey with a numertws 
family, and a lillle infant hafGing at the breast. Ilowevn-l 
endi;avour upon this occasion lo do as I have hitlicrio don« ia 
all Iho odd turns of my life ; turn them, if I can, to my diver- 
sion. In order to this, I iambic every day, wrapped u|i in ny 
ferig^e and avnack; about Constaniinople, and amuse myself 
with jocinj; all that is curious in il. 

I know, you will expect that iliia declaration should be fol- 
lowed with some account of what 1 have seen. But I am in do 
humour to copy what has been writ so ofien over. To what 
purpose should I Ivll you thai Constantinople is the ancient 
Byzantium ? that 't is ai present the conquest of a race of peopl<?, 
supposed Scythians t that ihcra arc five or six thousand 
mosques in it? that Sancia Sophia was founded by Justi- 
nian? etc. I'll assure you 'tis nut for want of learning that I 
forbear writing all these bright things. I coold also, with 
very little trouble, turn over Knolles and Bir Paul Rycaut, to 
give you a list of Turkish emperors; but 1 will not teM yoa 
what you may find in uvery yuilior that has « rit of this coun- 
try. I am more inclined, out of a true female spirit of contra- 
dicUon, to tell you 'the falsehood of a great part of what you 
find in authors ; as, for instance, in the admirable Mr. Hill, (1) 
who so gravely asserts, that he saw in Sancta Sophia a sweating 
pillar, very balsamic for disordered beads. There is not the 
least tradition of any such matter ; and I suppose il was re- 
vealed to him in vision during bis wonderful siay in the Egyp- 
tian catacombs ; for I am sure he never heard of any such 
miracle here. 

'Tis also very pleasant to observe how tenderly he and all 
hia brethren voyage-writers lament the miserable confinement 
of the Turkish ladies, who are perhaps more free than any 
ladies in the universe, and are the only women in the world 
that lead a lii'e of uninterrupted pleasure exempt from cares ; 
their whole time being spent in visiting, baihin;;, or the agree- 
able amusement of spending money, and inveniing new ^shions. 
A husband would be thouj;ht mad that exacted any degree of 
economy from his wife, whose expeucesarenoway limited but 

(1) Aaron Hill travelled to CoDSlanlinoplc al (be age ot Dfteen, and 
was received villi kiDdoess bj his rclalive Lord Fagel, al that lime our 
ambassador to Ibe Porie. He rcturoed to England ia 1703 in (he soile, 
and soon aflornard piiLlisiicJ liis " Accounl of Turkey," in folio, a 
vary crude aad juvenile performance. He lived, boncvcr, to write 
Zara and Merope, tragedieij wbich had coDsidsrable nccMt on Ilia 
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by her own fancy. 'Tis his business lo get money, and^ hers 
to spend it : and this noble prerogative extends itself to the 
very meanest of the sex. Here is a fellow that carries embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs upon his back to sell. And, as miserable 
a figure as you may suppose such a mean dealer, yet Til assure 
you his wife scorns to wear any thing less than cloth of gold; 
has her ermine furs, and a very handsome set of jewels for her 
head. 'T is true they have no places but the bagnios, and these 
can only be seen by their own sex ; however, that is a diversion 
they take great pleasure in. 

I was three days ago at one of the finest in the town, and 
had tlie opportunity of seeing a Turkish bride received there, 
and all the ceremony used on that occasion, which made me 
recollect the epiihalamium of Helen, by Theocritus ; and it 
seems to me, that the same customs have continued ever since. 
All the she-friends, relations and acquaintance of the two fa- 
milies, newly allied, meet at the bagnio; several others go out 
of curiosity, and I believe there were that day two hundred 
women. Those that were or had been married placed them- 
selves round the rooms on the marble sofas; but the virgins 
very hastily threw ofFiheir clothes, and appeared without other 
ornament or covering than their own long hair braided with 
pearl or ribbon. Two of them met the bride at the door, con- 
ducted by her mother and another grave relation. She was a 
beautiful maid of about seventeen, very richly dressed, and 
shining with jewels, but was presently reduced to the state of 
nature. Two others filled silver gilt pois with perfume, and 
began the procession, the rest following in pairs, to the number 
of thirty. The leaders sung an epiihalamium, answered by the 
others in chorus, and the two last led the fair bride, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, with a charming affectation of modesty. 
In this order they marched round the three largest rooms of 
the bagnio. 'T is not easy to represent to you the beauty of this 
sight, most of them being well proportioned and white skinned; 
all ol- them perfectly smooth and polished by the frequent use of 
bathing. After having made their lour, the bride was agaufi 
led to every matron round the rooms, who saluted her with a 
compliment and a present, some of jewels, others of pieces of 
stuff, handkerchiefs, or little gallantries of that nature, which 
she thanked them for, by kissing their hands. 

I was very well pleased with having seen this ceremony; 
and, you may believe me, the Turkish ladies have at least as 
much wit and civility, nay liberty, as among us. 'Tis true, the 
same customs that give them so many opportunities of grati- 
fying their evil inclinations {if they have any), also put it very 
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fuliy in the power of iheir hosbands lo revenge ihems^Tes if 
ihey are discovered; and I do noi donbi l>ul they suRvt some- 
limes for tbeir indi.screiions in a very severe manner. About 
Iwo months ago, there vas found at day break, not very far 
Ironi my house, the bleeding body of a young voman, naked, 
only vrapped in a coarse sheet, with two woundssf a knife, 
r side and another in her breast. She was not quite 
was so surprlsinjjly beautiful, that there were very 
■I in Pera that did not go to look upon her; but it was 
wssible for any body to know her, no woman's face being 
iwn. She was supposed to have been brouijht in the dead 
'". night from the Constantinople side and laid there. Very 
pnnniry was made about the murderer, and the corpse was 
ied without noise. Murder is never pursued by 
t. icersas with us. 'Tis the business oF the uoxt re- 

jns to revenge the dead person ; and if they like better to 
vuuipotind the matter for money [as tbey generally do), there 
no4nore said of it. One woidd imagine ibis defect in iheir 
>vernment should make such tragedies very* frequent, yetlhpy 
«."e extremely rare; which is enoiiijh to prove the poojilc are 
not naturally cruel. Neither do 1 think in many other parti- 
culars they deserve the barbarous character we give them. I 
am well acquainted with a Christian woman of quality who 
made it her choice to live with a Turkish husband, and is a 
very agreeable (Mnblc lady. Her story is so extraordinary, 
I cannot forbear nla^g it ; but I promise you it shall be in as 
few words as 1 cm possibly express it. 

She is a Spaniard, and was at Naples with her family when 
that kingdom was part of the Spanish dominion. Coming from 
ihence in a felucca, accompanied by her brother, they were at- 
tacked by the Turkish admiral, boarded, and .taken. — And 
now, how shall I modestly tell you the rest of her adventure? 
The same accident happened lo her that happonrd to the fair 
Lucreiia so many years before her. But she was too good a 
Christian to kill herself, as that heathenish Roman did. The 
admiral was so much charmed with the beauty and long-suSer- 
ing of the fair captive, that, as his first compliment, he gave 
immediate liberty lo her brother and attendants, who made 
haste to Spain, and in a few months sent the sum of four thou- 
sand pounds sterling as a ransom for his sister. The Turk 
took the money, which he presented to her, and told her she 
was at liberty. But the lady very discreetly weighed the dif- 
ferent treatment she was likely to find in her native country. 
Ber relations (as the kindest thing they could do for her in her 
present circumstances) would certainly omEoe her to a nun- 
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nery for the rest of her days. Her infidel lover was very 
handsome, very tender, very fond of her, and lavished at her 
feel all the Turkish magnificence. She answered him very re- 
solutely, that her Uberty was not so precious to her as her ho- 
nour ; that he could no way restore that but by marrying her; 
and she therefore desired him to accept the ransom as her 
portion, and give her the satisfaction of knowing, that no ionan 
could boast of her favours without being her husband. The 
admiral was transported at this kind offer, and sent back Hbti 
money to her relations, saying, he was^too happy in her pos^ . 
session. He married her, and never took any other wife, and 
(as she says herself) she never had reason to repent the choice - 
she made. He left her some years after one of the richest 
widows in Constantinople. But there is no remaining honour- 
ably a single woman, and that consideration has obliged her 
to marry the pr4Kit captain pasha (i. e. admiral), his suc^ 
cessor. — I am afraid that you will think my friend fell in love 
with her ravisher ; but I am willing to take her word for it, 
that she act^ wholly on principles of honour, though I think 
she might be reasonably touched at his generosity, which is 
often found among the Turks of rank. 

'Tis a degree of generosity to tell the truth, and 'tis very 
rare that any Turk will assert a solemn falsehood. I don*t 
speak of the lowest sort; for as there is a great deal of igno- 
rance, there is very little virtue amongst them ; and false wit- 
nesses are much cheaper than in Christendom, those wretcheis 
not being punished (even when thej are publicly detected) with 
the rigour they ought to be. 

Now I am speaking of their law, I don*t know whether I 
have ever mentioned to you one custom peculiar to their coun- 
try, I mean adoption^ very common amongst the Turks, and 
yet more amongst the Greeks and Armenians. Not having it 
in their power to give their estates to a friend or distant rela- 
tion, to avoid its falling into the Grand Siguier's treasury, when 
they are not likely to have any children of their own, they 
choose some pretty child* of either set among the meanest 
people, and carry the child and its parents before the cadi, and 
there declare they receive it for their heir. The parents at the 
same time renounce all future claim to it ; a writing is drawn 
and witnessed, and a child thus adopted cannot be disinherited. 
Yet I have seen some common beggars that have refused to 
part with their children in this manner to some of the richest 
among the Greeks (so powerful is the instinctive afiection that 
is natural to parents) , though the adopting fathers are generally 
very tender to these children of their soulSf as they call them. 
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I owD this CI Lom pleases me much belter than our absord one 
of foUoving uJir oamc. Melhioks 'tia much more reasonable 
to make happy aDd rich an inrant wham 1 educate after mi- own 
manner, brought up (in the Turkish phrase) upon my knfts. 
and who has learned to look upon me with a filial respect, than 
to givF an estate to a creature, without other merit or r^Jaiioa 
to me than that of a few letters. Yet this is an absurdity «c 
see frequently practised. 

aw I have mentioned the Armenians, perhaps it will b« 
leable to tell you something of that nation, with which I Am 
.' you are utterly unacquainted. I will not trouble you with 
geographical account of the ntnalion of their country, 
iich you may see in the maps, or a relation of their anciont 
ilncssi which you may rfKid in the Roman history. They 
now subject to the Turks; and, being very industrious ia 
uadc, and increasiDg and multiplying, ar^ispersed in great 
oumbers through all the Turkish dominions. They were, as 
diey say, converted to the Christian rdigion by St. Gregory, 
£- and are perhaps the devoutest Christians in the .whole world. 
f 1 The chief precepts of their priest enjoin the strict keeping of 
their lenis, which are at least seven months in every your, and 
are not to be dispensed with on the most emergent necessity; 
no occasioD whatever can excuse them, if they (ouch any thing 
more than mere herbs or roots (without oil) and plain dry 
bread. That is their constant diet. Hr. AVorlley has one of 
his interpreters of this nation ; and the poor fellow was brought 
■o low by the severity of his ^sts, that his life was despaired 
of. Yet neither his master's commands, nor the doctor's en- 
treaties (who dedared nothing else could save his life), wore 
powerful enough to prevail with him to take two or three 
spoonfuls of broth. Excepting this, which may rather bccalled a 
custom than an article of faith, I see very liule in tht'ir religion 
different from ours. 'Tis true they seem to incline very much 
to Mr. Whiston's doctrine ; neither do I think the fireek church 
very distant from it, since 'tis certain tho Holy Spirit's proceed- 
ing oniy from the Father, is making a plain subordination in 
the Son. But the Armenians have no notion of transubsian- 
liatioQ, whatever account Sir Paul Rycaut gives of thrai (which 
account I am apt to believe was designed to compliment our 
court in 1679] ; and they have a great horror for those amongst 
them that change to the Roman religion. 

What is most extraordinary in their customs, is their matri- 
meny; a ceremony 1 believe unparalleled all over the world. 
They are always promised very youn^ ; but the espoused never 
■M OEM another till three days ilteT ibeir marriage. The brkte 
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is carried to church with a cap on her head, in the fashion of 
a large trencher, and over it a red silken veil which covers 
her all over to her 'feet. The priest asks the bridegroom. 
Whether he is contented to marry that woman, be she deaf, be 
she blind? These are the literal words : to which having an- 
swered, yesy she is led home to his house, accompanied with 
all the friends and relations on both sides, singing and dancing, 
and is placed on a cushion in the corner of the sofo; but her 
veil is never lifted up, not even by her husband. There is 
something so odd and monstrous in these ways, that I could 
not believe them till I had enquired of several Armenians my- 
self, who all assured me of the truth of them, particularly one 
young fellow, who wept when he spoke of it, beipig promised 
by his mother to a girl that he must marry in this manner, 
though he protested to me, he had rather die than submit to 
this slavery, having already figured his bride to himself with 
all the deformities of nature. 

I fancy I see you bless yourself at this terrible relation. I 
cannot conclude my letter with a more surprising story; yet 'tis 
as seriously true, as thai I am. Dear sister, yours, etc., etc. 



TO THE ABBE 



Conslanliooplo, May 19, 0. S. 1718. 

I AM extremely pleased with hearing from you, and my 
vanity (the darling frailty of mankind) not a little flattered by 
the uncommon questions you ask me, though I am utterly in- 
capable of answering them. And, indeed, were I as good a 
mathematician as Euclid himself, it requires an age's stay to 
make just observations on the air and vapours. I have not 
been yet a full year here, and am on the point of removing. 
Such is my rambling destiny. This will surprise you, and can 
surprise nobody so much as myself. 

Perhaps you will accuse me of laziness, or dulness, or both 
together, that can leave this place without giving you some 
account of the Turkish court. I can only tell you, that if you 
please to read Sir Paul Rycaut, you will there find a full and 
true account of the vizier's, the beglerhey8\ the civil and spiri- 
tual government, the officers of the seraglio, etc., things that 
't is very easy to procure lists of, and therefore may be depended 

on ; though other stories, God knows 1 say no more 

every body is at liberty to write their own remarks ; the man- 
ners of people may change, or some of them escape the ob- 
servation of travellers, but 'tis not the same of the government ; 
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and for that reason, since I can lell yoa nothing new, T wnr" 

tell you nothing of it- 

In the same silence shall be passed over ihe arsenal ^nd se- 
ven towers; and for mosques; I have already described ono 
of ihe noblest lo you very particularly. Bui 1 cannot forb<«r 
taking notice lo you of a mistake of Gemelli (though I bonoar 
him in a much higher degreu than any other voyage writer) : 
he says that there arc no remains ofCalcedon; this is certainly a 
mistake : 1 was there yesterday, and went across the canal in 
my galley, the sea being very narrow between that city and 
Constantinople. 'T is still a large town, and has several mosques 
in it. The Christians still call it Calcedonia, and the Turks 
giveit ananwlforgol, butwhichisonly acsrruptionoFthc same 
word.[I) I suppose this is an error of his guide, which hk 
short slay hindered him from rectifying; or I have, in oilier 
niaiters, a very Just esteem for his veracity. Nothing can be 
pleasanier llian the canal , and Ihe Turks are so well acquainied 
with A beauties, that all their pleasure-seals are built un its 
banks, where they have, at ihc sanio lime, ihe niosi beautiful 
prospects inEuropeandAsia; there «l^ near oae another, some 
hundreds of magnificent palaces. 

Human grandeur being here yet more unstable than any- 
where else, 'tis common for the heirs of a great thrcc-tailcd 
pasha not lo be rich euough to keep in repair the house he 
built ; thus, in a few years, they all fall to ruin. I was yester- 
day to see that of the lale tirand-Vizier, who was killed at 
Peterwaradia. It was built to receive his royal bride; daughter 
of the present Sultan, but he did not live to see her there. I 
have a great mind to describe it lo you ; but I check that in- 
clination, knowing very well that I cannot give you, vilh my best 
description, such an idea of it as I ought. It is situated on one - 
of the most delightful parts of the canal, with a fine wood on 
the side of a hill behind it. The eitent of it is prodigious ; the 
guardian assured me there are eight hundred rooms in it; 1 
will not, huwever, answer for that number, since I did not 
count ihem ; but 'tis certain the number is very large, and the 
whole adorned wiib a profusion of marble, gilding, and the 
most exquisite painting of fruil and flowers. The windows arc 
all sashed with the finest crystalline glass brought from Eng- 
land; and here is all the expensive magnificence that you can 
suppose in a palace founded by a vain luxurious young man, 
with the wealth of a vast empire at his command. Bui no part 

(l) CiJjkuj, or the Town or Judges, rrom ibc great Chtutiin Cooo* 
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of it pleased me better than the apartments destined for the 
bagnios. There are tvo, built exactly in the same manner, 
answering to one another ; thebaths, fountains, and pavements, 
all of white marble, the roofs gilt, and the walls covered with 
Japan china. Adjoining to them are two rooms, the uppermost 
of which is divided into a sofa, and in the four corners are falls 
of water from the very roof, from shell to shell, of white mar- 
ble, to the lower end of the room, where it falls into a large 
basin, surrounded with pipes, that throw up the water as high 
as the roof. The walls are in the nature of lattices ; and on 
the outside of them, there are vines and woodbines planted, 
that form a sort of green tapestry, and give an agreeable 
obscurity to those delightf^L^diambers. 

I should go on and l^^.nl^lo some of the other apart- 
ments (all worthy your cinwy) ; but 'tis yet harder to de- 
scribe a Turkish palace than any other, being built entirely 
irregular. There is nothing that can be properly called frdnt 
or wings; and though such a confusion is, I think, pleasing 
to the sight, yet it would be very unintellip,ible in a letter. I 
shall only add, that the chamber destined for the Sultan, 
when he visits his daughter, is wainscotted with mother of 
pearl fastened with emeralds like nails. There are others of 
mother of pearl and olive wood inlaid, and seroiral of Japan 
china. The galleries, which are numerous and very large, 
arc adorned with jars of flowers, and porcelain dishes of fruit 
of all sorts, so well done in plaster, and coloured in so lively a 
manner, that it has an enchanting effect. The garden is suit- 
able to the house, where arbours, fountains, and walks, are 
thrown together in an agreeable confusion. There is no or- 
nament wanting, except that of statues. Thus, yoa see, sir, 
these people are not so unpolished as we represent them. 'Tis 
true their magnificence is of a very different taste from ours, 
and perhaps of a better. I am almost of opinion they have a 
right notion of life. They consume it in music, gardens, wine, 
and delicate eating, while we are tormenting our brains with 
some scheme of politics, or studying some science to which we 
can never attain, or, if we do, cannot persuade other people 
to set that value upon it we do ourselves. 'Tis certain what 
we feel and see is properly (if any thing is properly) our own ; 
but the good of fame, the folly of praise, are hardly pur- 
chased, and, when obtained, a poor recompence for loss of 
time and health. We die or grow old before we can reap 
the fruit of our labours. (Considering what short^liv'd weak 
animals men are, is there any study so beneficial as the study 
of present pleasure T I dare not pursue this theme ; perhaps 



son LETTBB9 I>irRIK6 

I have alri iy said too much, but 1 depend upon ttie iraa 
tDowledge jou have of my ho art. I don't e<ipoa from ytia 
the iusipid railleries I should suffer from another in answer lo 
this letter. Yon know how lo divide the idea of pleasure from 
that of vice, and they are only mingled in the heads of fools. — ' 
But I allow you lo laugh at me for the sensual declaration in 
saying, that I had rather be a rich tffendi with all his igRo- 
ranee, than Sir Isaac Newton with ajl his knowledge. 

I am, sir, etc., Mc 



TO THE ABBE . 

^ Tonb, July SI. O. S. 1719. 
1 LEFT Constantinople the sisth of the last month, and this 
is the first post from whence I could send a letter, though I 
have often wished for the opportuoiiy, that I mij'.hi impart 
some of the pleasure 1 found in this voyage through the moA 
j^reeable part of the world, where every scene presents me 
some poetical idea. 

Winn'd with poetic Iriosport 1 (urve; 

The iwDOTlal Iilindi, aad Ibe well-known aei. 

For bam 10 i>ri the mate ber birp his stnuig, 

Th«t Dlia moiuUia rears its head nosung. 

I beg your pardon for this sally, and will, if 1 can, continue 
the rest of my account in plain prose. The second day after 
we set sail we passed Gallipolis, a fair city, situated in the 
bay of Cheraooesus, and much respected by the Turks, being 
the first toim they look in Europe. At five the next morn- 
ing we aadiored in the Hellespont, between the castles of 
Sestos and Abydos, now called the Dardinelli. These are now 
two little ancient castles, but of no strength, being commanded 
by a rising ground behind them, which I confess I should 
never have taken notice of, if i had not heard it observed by 
our captain and officers, my imagination being wholly etaiplDyed 
by the tragic story that you are well acquainted with : 



Verse i^ain I— I am certainly infected by the poetical air I 
have passed through. That of Abydos is nndoubtedly very 
amorous, since that soft passion betrayed the castle into the 
hands of Ibe Turks who besieged it in the reign of Orchases. 
The eoveroor's daughter imagining to liave seen her fatavB 
hubftad in a iteam (tbovgh I don't fnd sbe bwl ehkor dtipl 
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upon bride-cake, or kept St. Agnes*8 fast], fancied she saw 
the dear figure in the form of one of her besiegers ; and, 
being willing to obey her destiny, tossed a note to him over 
the wall, with the offer of her person, and the delivery of 
the castle. He showed it to his general, who consented to try 
the sincerity of her intentions, and withdrew his army, or- 
dering the young man to return with a select body of men at 
midnight. She admitted him at the appointed hour ; he de- 
stroyed the garrison, took the father prisoner, and made her 
his wife. This town is in Asia, first founded by the Milesians. 
Sestos is in Europe^ and was once the principal city of Cher* 
sonesus. Since I have seen this strait, I find nothing impro- 
bable in the adventure of Leander, or very wonderful in the 
bridge of boats of Xerxes. Tis so narrow, 'tis not surpris- 
ing a young lover should attempt to swim, or an ambitious 
king try to pass his army over it. But then 'tis so subject to 
storms, 't is no wonder the lover perished, and the bridge was 
broken. From hence we had a full view of Mount Ida, 

Where Jnno once caressed her ani*roos Jove, 
And the world's master laj sabdaed by love. 

Not many leagues' sail from hence, I saw the point of land 
where poor old Hecuba was buried; and aboi|k,a league from 
that place is Cape Janizary, the famous promomory of Sigseum, 
where we anchored. My curiosity supplied me with strength 
to climb to the top of it to see the place where Achilles was 
buriA, and where Alexander ran naked round his tomb in 
honour of him, which no doubt was a great comfort to his ghost. 
I saw there the ruins of a very large city, and found a stone, 
on which Mr. Worlley plainly distinguished the words of 
siFAiAN noAiN. We ordered this on board the ship ; but 
were showed others much more curious by a Greek priest, 
though a very ignorant fellow, that could give no tolerable ac- 
count of any thing. On each side the door of this little church 
lie two large stones, about ten feet long each, five in breadth, 
and three in thickness. That on the right is a very fine white 
marble, the side of it beautifully carved in bas-relief; it re- 
presents a woman, who seems to be designed for some deity, 
silting on a chair with a footstool, and before her another wo- 
man weeping, and presenting to her a young child that she has 
in her arms, followed by a procession of women with children 
in the same manner. This is certainly part of a very ancient 
tomb ; but I dare not pretend to give the true explanation of it« 
On the stone, on the left side, is a very fair inscription ; but the 
Greek is too ancient for Jdt. Wortley's Inteipretation. I am 




very 9 Wt tD iiAvc the original in my f 

might u seen purchased of iho poor inhabitants for a sninll 
sum of iuu»jy. But our captain assured us. thm without har- 
in;; machines made on purpo^ 't was impossible lo bear it to 
Ibe sea-side; and, when it was tb«re, his long-boat would oot ■ 
be large enough lo bold ii (1). 

The ruins of this great city are now inhabited by poor Greek 
peasants, who wear the Sciote habit, the women being in sfaArl 
„„..;„«,.,, f^^,^«^- ■ .^1 1 their shoulders, and largo 

neal shoes and siockings, 



petticoats, faslene 
smocV sleeves of 
and on tMir heac 
folds on their sh. 
dys (2) [whose bou». 1 1 
best of its kind), speaki 
been the foundation ol 
building Byzantium ; i) 
ation, and am apt to I 
We saw very plaini 



auslin, which falls in largi^ 
my countrymen. Mi. San* ,. 
a have read, as one of th^ 
tins, supposes theui to have 
by Coiisiantine^^^fore bis 
wcT reason for avi imagin- 
luch more andmt. 
omontory the river SimoU 



rolling from Mount Ida, ana running through a very spacious 
valley. It is now a considerable river, and is called Simores; 
il is joined in tk^ vale by the Scamander, which appeared a 
small stream hjVchoaked with mud, but is perhaps large in 
ihe winter. ^Uft was Xanthus amon^ the gods, as Homer tells 
ns; and'tisl^H^t heavenly name the nympli Oenone invokes 
it in her episllMK Paris. The Trojan virgins (3) used to offer 
their first favours (o it, by the name of Scamander, till the ad- 
venture which Monsieur dc la Fontaine has told so agr^ably 
abolished that heathenish ceremony. When the stream is 
mingled with the Simois, they run together to the sea. 

All that is now left of Troy is the ground on which it stood; 
for, I aip firmly persuaded, whatever pieces of antiquity may 
be found round it are much more modern, and I think Strabo 



(1} The Orsl-mcDtioned of these marblci is eugraTcd in tlie loDlaa An- 
tiquities, publislicd hy Ibe Diletta^ I Societt, aud de>cribe4hbf Or. 
Chandler in his Tour Id ,\sia Minor. The second iinrn Ihn if flilgiti il , 
inicriplioo so otlea referred )o, in pnof of llic Btvrr^ i^Ar^ OM of tlM 
most cincicDt forms or wrllin!; among Ibe GreeliS. For acca rale accotiBl^ 
■od eDgriiiDg) of thefe curiosities, se« Cbishol I, Shuck forth, and Cbani- ' 
ler, loscripl. Aoliq., Knigbt on the Greek Alptialtels etc. * ' ^ 

(2) George Saodjs, one of Ibe mosi Talnable Iravellen into tbe u- 
vaDl, whose work bad reached four editions in the reign of Cbaites UM 
Rrst. 

(3) For this curious story, Uonsienr Bajle maj be coDsnlled 
tHcUanary-, article " Scamlnder." II appears in the Letter* af 0* 
vol. L p. 135, 126, •diL GeDev. 1007 ; alw io PUlottralei ud Tig_ 
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says the same thing. However, there is some pleasure in 
seeing the valley where I imagined the famous duel of Menelaus 
and Paris tiad been fought, and where the greatest city in the 
world was situated. 'T is certainly the noblest situation that 
can be found for the head of a great empire, much to be pre- 
ferred to that of Constantinople, the harbour here being always 
convenient for ships from all parts of the world, and that of 
Constantinople inaccessible almost six months in the year, while 
the north wind reigns. 

North of the promontory of Sig^um we saw that of Rhseteum, 
famed for the sepulchre of Ajax. While I viewed these cele- 
brated fields and rivers, I admired the exact geography of 
Bomer, whom I had in my hand. Almost every epithet he 
gives to a mountain or plain is still just for it; and I spent 
several hours here in as agreeable cogitations as ever Don 
Quixote had on mount Montesinos. We sailed next night to 
the shore, where 'tis vulgarly reported Troy stood; and I took 
the pains of rising at two in the morning to view coolly those 
ruins which arc commonly showed to strangers, and which the 
Turks call Eski Stamboul^ (1] i. e. Old Constantinople. For 
that reason, as well as some others, I conjecture them to be the 
remains of that city begun by Constantine. I hired an ass (the 
only voiture to be had here), that I might go some miles into 
the country, and take a tour round the ancient walls, which are 
of a vast extent. We found the remains of a castle on a hill, 
and of another in a valley, several broken pillars, and two 
pedestals, from which I took these Latin inscriptions : 

1. 

DIVI. AUG. COL. 

ET COL. ICL. PHILIPPEHSIS 

EOBCHDBII PRINCIPCII 

COL. lUL. PABIAH AE. TRIBUN. 

Ill LIT. COH. XXXII. VOLUNTAS. 

TRIB. KILIT. LBO. XIII. GEM. 

PBABFEGTO BQUIT. ALAR. I. 

•SCUBULGBUM 

VIC VIII. 

(1) Alexindrit Troas, which the early travellers haye erroneously 
Bomidered at the true site of ancient Troy. See Belon, ch. vi. 4(o. 
1588, YiMigi di Pietro DelU Talle, 4to. i650. Gihbon (Rom. Hist. toI. 
jli. p. 10) remarks, that Wood, In his obsenralioDs on the Troad, p. 140, 
lily bad confoonded Ilium with Alexandria Troas, althoagh sixteen miles 
dMaBt from each othef . In the Ionian Antiqoities are some fine views 
of these rains. 

VOL. I. 20 




I-do not doubt bot th i temple near this place are 

the ruins of one ded' jslus; and I know not why 

Mr. Sandys calls it a ■ iple, since the Romans cer- 

tainly built hereabout many tombs of fine marble, 

and vast pieces of gra'.>i>£, " ...v.. — e daily lessened by the pro- 
digious balls thai the Turks niaki> from tiicm for llieir cAnvioa. 
We passed that evoniii;; the isle of Teiiedos. once under the 
patronage of Apollo, as he (lavo it in hiiuself in ilie particulars 
of his estate when he courted Daphne. It is but ten miles 
in circuit, but in those days very rich and well-peopled, slid 
foroous for its excellent wine. I say nothing of Tennes, from 
whom it was called; but naming Mytileoe, where we passed 
next, I cannot forbear mentioning Lesbos, where Sappho sung, 
and Pittacus reigned, famous for the birth of AIceeus, Theo- 
phraslus, and Arion, those masters in poetry, philosophy, and 
music. This was one of the last islands that remained in the 
Christian dominion after the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks. But need I talk to you of Cantacuseni, etc., princes that 
you are as well acquainted with as I am? 'T was with regret I 
saw us sail from this island into the Efjean sea, now the Ar- 
chipelago, leaving Scio [the ancient Chios} on the left, which is 
the richest and most populous of these islands, fruitful in cot- 
ton, corn, and silk, plantod with groves of orange and lemoa 
trees, and the Arvisian mountain, still celebrated for the necUr 
that Virgil mentions. Here is the best manufacture of silks m 
all Turkey. The town is well built, the women fomotu for 
their beauty, and show their faces as in Christendom. There 
are many rich families, though they confine their magnificenoe 
to the inside of their houses, to avoid the jealousy of the Turks, 
vho have a pasha here : however, they enjoy a reaxHUble li- 
berty, and iadulge the genius of their country ; 
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Their chains hauf; lightly on ihem, thouj>h 'lis not long since 
ihey were imposed, not being under the Turk till 1566. But 
perhaps 'tis as easy to ob^ the Grand-Signior as the State of 
, Genoa, to whom they were sold by the Greek Emperor. But I 
forfjet myself in these histdrical touches, which are very im- 
pertinent when I write to ygu. Passing the strait between ihe 
iiilands of Andros and Achaia, now Libadia, we saw the pro- 
montory of Sunium, now called Cape Colonna, where are yet 
standing ilie vast pillars of ^tcnlple of Minerva. This vener- 
able sight made me think, #ith doable regret, on a beautiful 
temple of Theseus, which, I art jvsurcd, was almost entire at 
Athens till the last campaign in the Morea, that the Turks filled 
it with powder, and it was accidentally blown up. You may 
believe I had a great mind to land on the fam'd Peloponnesus, 
lhou<;h it were only to look on the rivers of ^sopus, Peneus, 
Inachns, and Eurotas, the fields of Arcadia, and other scenes 
of ancient mythology. But instead of demi-gods and heroes, I 
was credibly informed 'tis now over-run by robbers, and that 
I should run a great risk of falling into their hands by un- 
dertaking such a journey through a desert country, for which, 
however, I have so much respect, that I have much ado to 
hinder myself from troubling you with its whole history, from 
Ihe foundation of Nicana and Corinth, to the last campaign 
there; but Icheck the inclination, as I did that of landing. We 
sailed quietly by Cape Anjelo, once Malea, where I saw no 
remains of the famous temple of Apollo. We came that eveniug 
in si;;h[ of Candia : it is very mountainous ; we easily distin~ , 
guished that of Ida. — We have Virgil's authority, that here 
were a hundred cities — 

— — CeDlutn arbes habitani ntignu 

The chief of them—the scene of monstrous passions.— Heiellus 
first conquered this birth-place of his Jupiter ; it fell afterwards 
intottw hands of lam running or to the very siege of Can- 
dia; and I am so angry with myself, that I will pass by all the 
other islands with this general reflection, that 'tis impossible to 
imagine any thing more agreeaUe than this journey would have 
been two or three thousand years since, when, after drinking 
a dish of lea with Sappho, I might have gone tho same evening 
to visit the temple of Homer iu Chios, and passed this voyage 
in taking plans of magnificent temples, delineating the miracles 
of statuaries, and convening vitb ibe most polite and most gay 
of maokind. Aiu I art ii exiinct here ; the vondsra of nature 
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alone remain : and ii was wiib vast pleasure 1 observed ihosc 
of mount Eina, whose flame appearg-very briglil in ihc nighi 
many leagues off at »ea, and Gils ihe head with a thousand con- 
jectures. However, 1 honour philosophy too much, to iroag'uie 
it could turn thatof Empedocles; a^dLucian shall never make 
mo believe such a scandal bf a man, of whom Lucretius says, 
Vii liumana Tidelar slirjie trealos. 

We passed Trinacria " iring any of the syrens that 

Homer describes; and, iwn on neither Scylla nor 

CbarybiUs, came safe tt rst called Melita, from (he 

abundance of honey, 1 ic rock covered with very 

little earth. The Grant "s here in the slate of a sove- 

reign prince; but his St. ea now is very small. The 

fortifications are reckoni in the world, all cut in the 

solid rocif with infinite i labour. — Off this island we 

were tossed by a severe ..kv were very glad, after eight 

days, to be able to put iim, . „rt.i Karinc on the African shore, 
whereoarshipnoTrides. At Tunis we were met by theEnf,- 
lish consul who resides there. I readily accepted of the offer 
of his house for some days, being very curious to see this part 
of tbe world, and particularly the ruins of Carthage. 1 set out 
in his chaise at nine at night, the moon being at full. I saw the 
prospect of the country almost as well as I could have done by 
daylight: and the heat of the sun is now so intolerable, 'tis im- 
possible to travel at any other time. The soil is for the most 
part sandy, but every-where fruitful of date, olive, and fi^ 
trees, which grow without art, yet afford the most delicious 
fruit in tbe world. Their vineyards and melon-fields are en- 
closed by hedges of that plant we call Indian-Sg, which is an 
admirable fence, no wild beast being able to pass it. It grows 
a great height, very thick, and the spikes or thorns are as long 
and sharp as bodkins; it bears a fruit much eaten by the 
peasants, and which has no ill taste. 

It being now the season of the Turkish ramasan, or Lent, 
and all here professing, at least, the Mahometan religio^^-'they 
fast till the going down of the sun, and spend the night in feast- 
ing. We saw under thetreescompanies of the country people, 
eating, singing, and dancing to their wild music. They are not 
quite black, but all mulattoes, and the most frightful creatures 
that can appear in a human figure. They are almost naked, 
only wearing a piece of coarse serge wrapped about them. — But 
the women have their arms, to their very shoulders, and their 
necks and faces, adorned with flowers, stars, and various sorts 
of figures impressed by gno-powder; a considerable additioD 
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to their natural deformity ; which is, however, esteemed very 
ornamental among them ; and I believe they suffer a good deal 
of pain by it. 

About six miles from Tunis we saw the remtiins of that noble 
acqueduct, which carried the water to Carthage over several 
high mountains, the length pf foAy miles. There are still many 
arches entire. We spent two hours viewing it with great atten- 
tion, and Mr. Wortley assured me that of Rome is very much 
inferior to it. The stones are of a prodigious size, and yet all 
polished, and so exactly fitted to each other, very little cement 
has been made use of to join them. Yet they may probably 
stand a thousand years longer, if art is not made use of to pull 
them down. Soon after day-break i arrived at Tunis, a town 
fairly built of very white stone, but quite without gardens, 
which, they say, were all destroyed when the Turks first took 
it, none having been planted since. The dry sand gives a very 
disagreeable prospect to the eye ; and the want of shade con- 
tributing to the natural heat of the climate, renders it so ex- 
cessive, that I have much ado to support it. T is true here is 
every noon the refreshment of the sea-breeze, without which 
it would be impossible to live ; but no fresh water but what is 
preserved in the cisterns of the rains that fall in the month of 
September. The women of the town go veiled from head to 
foot under a black crape ; and, being mixed with a breed of 
rcnegadoes, are said to be many of them fair and handsome. 
This city was besieged in 1270, by Lewis King of France, who 
died under the walls of it of a pestilential fever. After his 
death, Philip, his son, and our Prince Edward, son of Henry IIL 
raised the siege on honourable terms. It remained under its 
natural African kings, till betrayed into the hands of Barba- 
rossa, admiral of Solyman the Magnificent. The Emperor 
Charles V. expelled Barbarossa, but it was recovered by the 
Turk, under the conduct of Sinan Pasha, in the reign of Selim II. 
From that time till now it has remained tributary to the Grand- 
Signior, governed by a bey, who suffers the name of subject to 
the Turk, but has renounced the subjection, being absolute, 
and very seldom paying any tribute. The great city of Bagdat 
is at this time in the same circumstances ; and the Grand- 
Signior connives at the loss of these domininions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 

I went very early yesterday morning (after one night's re- 
pose) to see the ruins of Carthage. — I was, however, half broiled 
in the sun, and overjoyed to be led into one of the subter- 
ranean apartments, which they called The stables of the efe- 
phants, but which I caoiiot believe were ever designed for that 
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use. I found in ibem many broken pieces oF columns or fine 
marble, and some of porphyry. 1 cannot ihink any body 
would lake iho LnsiyniGcaiit pains of carrying ihem ihilher.aod 
I caanot imasinciuch fine pillars were clesigned for ihe use of 
stables. I am ap' 'o believe ibey were summer aparlments 
under iheir palaces, which iR heat of the climate rendered 
necessary. They are now used as granaries by the country 
people. While I sal here, from the lown of Teals, not far off, 
many of the women Socked in to see me, and wc were etiually 
eDiertained with viewing oneanoihcr. Their posture in silting, 
the colour of llteir skin, their lank black hair falling on each 
side their t^ces, their features, and the shape of their limbs, 
diffijr so tittle from th«r conntry-people the babooils, 'tis hard 
to fancy ihem a distinct race ; 1 could not help thinking there had 
been ewne ancient alliances between them. 

When 1 was a little refreshed by rest, and some milk and 
exquisite fruit they brought me, I went up the tittle hill where 
once stood the lasilc of Byrsa, and from ihence \ had a distinct 
Tiew of the ntuation of the famous city of Carthage, which 
■toed on an isthmus, the sea coming on each side of it. 'Tis 
BOW a marshy, gronnd on one side, where there are salt ponds. 
Strabo calls Carthage forty miles in circumference. There are 
now no remains of it, but what I have described ; and the his- 
tory ofii is too well known to want my abridgement of it. Yoa 
see, nr, that I think you esteem' obedience better than compli- 
Btents. I have answered your letter, by giving you the accounts 
you desired, and have reserved my thanks to the conclusion. 
I intend to leave thisplaceto^norrow, and continue my journey 
through Italy and France. In one of those places I hope to tell 
yen, by word of mouth, that I am, Your humble servant, etc.. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Genoa, ADg. 28, O. S. 131S. 

Ibbo year pardon, my dear sister, that I did not write to you 

from Tunis, the only opportunity 1 have- had since I left Co«- 

slantinople. But the heat there was so excessive, and the light 

■o bad tor the sight, I was half blind by writing one letter to 

the Abb6 , and dorsl not go to write many others 1 had 

designed ; nor, indeed, could I liave enitruiiieil j itu very well 
out of that barbarous couniry. I am nuw surrounded with 
vnbjects of pleasure, and so much charmed with the beauties 
of Italy, that I should think it a kind of ingratitude not to offer 
a little praise in return tor the diversion I have had here. 1 
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am in the house of Mrs. d' Avenant, at St. Pierre d'Arens[, and 
should be very unjust not to allow her a share of that praise I 
speak of, since her good humour and good company have very 
much contributed to render this place agreeable to me. 

Genoa is situated in a very fine bay ; and being built on a 
rising hill, intermixed with gardens, and beautified with the 
most excellent architecture, (jives a very fine prospect off at 
sea ; though it lost much of its beauty in my eyes, having been 
accustomed to that of Constantinople. The Genoese were once 
masters of several islands in the Archipelago, and all that part 
of Constantinople which is now called Galata. Their betraying 
the Christian cause, by facilitating the taking of Constantinople 
by ilie Turk, deserved what has since happened to them, even 
the loss of all their conquests on that side to those infidels. 
They are at present far from rich, and are despised by the 
French, since their Doge was forced by the late King to go in 
person to Paris, to ask pardon for such a trifle as the arms of 
France over the house of the envoy being spattered with dung 
m the night. This, I suppose, was done by some of the Spanish 
faction, with still makes up the majority here, though they dare 
not openly declare it. The ladies affect the French habit, and 
are more genteel than those they imitate. I do no doubt but 
the custom of cecisbcos has very much improved their airs. I 
know not whether you ever heard of those animals. Upon my 
word, nothing but my own eyes could have convinced me there 
were any such upon earth. The fashion began here, and is 
now received all over Italy, where the husbands are not such 
terrible creatures as we represent them. There are none 
among them such brutes as to pretend to find fault with a cus- 
tom so well established, and so politically founded, since I am 
assured that it was an expedient first found out by the senate, 
to put an end to those family hatreds which tore their state to 
pieces, and to find employment for those young men who were 
forced to cut one another's throats pour passer le temps ; and 
it has succeeded so well, that, since the institution of cecisbei^ 
there has been nothing but peace and good humour among 
them. These are gentlemen who devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of a particular lady (I mean a married one, for the virgins 
are all invisible, and confined to convents) : they are obliged 
to wait on her to all public places, such as the plays, operas, 
and assemblies (which are her called Conversatians)^ where 
they wait behind her chair, take care of her fan and gloves, if 
she play, have the privilege of whispers, etc. When she goes 
out, they serve her instead of lacquies, grardy trotting by her 
chair. 'T is their business to prepare for her a present against 
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aoy di ilic appearance, not forgelUng that of hor own 

name , _, .. bort, lliej are lo spead a)l their lime and money 
ill tier ! who rewards ihem accordingly {for opportunity 

they wi —j); but the husband is not to have ibe impudence 
to supj ! any other than pure PJaionic friendship, "tis 

true, lb. avour lo give her a cecisbeo oF their own choos- 

ing — the lady liappens not to be of the same taste, 

as I , happens, she never fails lo bring it about to have 

one V .. own fancy. n)es, one beauty used to 

have L.Q-t or ten of the^ nirers ; but those days of 

plenty and humility i tn grow more scarce and 

saucy ; and every I; ^ ji onleni herself wiih one at 

time. 

You may see in this { ioUi Uberty of a republic, 

or, more properly, an . he common people being 

here as errant slaves a<> ; but the old nobles pay 

little respect to the D it two years is his office, 

and whose wife, at t. , assimies no rank above 

another noble lady, i is true, me family of \ndrca Doria 
[thai great man, who restored them that liberty they enjoy) have 
some particular privileges: when the senate Found it necessary 
to put a slop to the luxury of dress, forbidding the wearing of 
jewels and brocades, they left them at liberty to make what ex- 
pense they pleased. I look with great pleasure on the statue 
of that hero, which is in the court belonging lo the house of 
Duke J>oria. This puts me in mind of their palaces, which 1 
can never describe as I ought. Is it not enough that 1 say they 
are, most of them, the design of Palladio ? The street called 
Strada Nova is perhaps the most beautiful line of building in 
the world. I must particularly mention the vast palaces of 
Durazzo ; those of the two Balbi, joined together by a magni- 
ficent collonade; that of the Imperiale at this village of St. 
Pierre d'Arena; and another of the Doria. The perfection of 
architecture, and the utmost profusion of rich furniture, are 
to be seen hero, disposed with the most elegant taste and lavish 
magnificence. But I am charmed with nothing so much as ihe 
collection of pictures by the pencils of Raphael, Paulo Vero- 
nese, Titian, Caracci, Michael Angelo, Guido, and Correggjo, 
which two I mention last as my particular favourites. I own 
I can find no pleasure in objects of horror ; and, in my opinion, 
the more naturally a crucifix is represented, the more disa- 
greeable it is. These, my beloved painters, show nature, and 
show it in the most charmiug light. 1 was particularly pleased 

(1) tlMt U, tlMd«r of d^ Hint ancr whom die ii caUed. 
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with a Lucretia in the house of Baibi: the expressive beauty of 
tliatface and bosom, gives all the passion of pity and admira- 
tion that could be raised in the soul by the finest {^em on that 
subject. A Cleopatra of the same hand deserves to be men- 
tioned ; and I shoufli s^y more of her, if Lucretia had not first 
engaged my eyes. Here are also some inestimable ancient 
bustos. The church of St. Lawrence is built of black and white 
marble, where is kept that famous plate of a single emerald, 
which is not now permitt edjJip be handled, sincQ a plot, which 
they say was discoveredfV throw it on the pavement and 
break it~a childish piece of malice, which they ascribe to the 
King of Sicily, to be revenged for their refusing to sell it to 
him. The church of the Annunciation is finely lined with 
marble; the pillars are of red and white marble: that of St. 
Ambrose has been very much adorned by the Jesuits: but I 
confess, all the churches appeared so mean to me, after that 
of Sancta Sophia, I can hardUy do them the honour of writing 
down their names. — But I hope you will own I have made good 
use of my time, in seeing so much, since 't is not many days that 
we have been out of the quarantine, from which nobody is 
exempted coming from thqj^evant. Ours, indeed, was very 
much sbarlened, and very agreeably passed in M. d*Avenant's 
company, in the village of St. Pierre d* Arena, about a mile 
from Genoa, in a house built by Palladio, so well designed, and 
so nobly proportioned, 'twas a pleasure to walk in it. We 
were visited here only by a few English, in the company of a 
noble Genoese, commissioned to see we did not touch one 
another. I shall stay here some days longer, and could al- 
most wish it were for all my life; but mine, I fear, is not des- 
tined to so much tranquillity. I am, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. 

Tarin, Sept. i2, 0. S. 1710. 

I CAME in two days from Genoa, through fine roads, to this 
place. I have already seen what is showed to strangers in 
the town, which, indeed, is not worth a very particular des- 
cription ; and 1 have not respect enough for the holy handker- 
chief to speak long of it. The churches are handsome, and so 
is the King*s palace; but I have lately seen such perfection of 
architecture, I did not give much of my attention to these 
pieces. The town itself is fairly built, situated in a fine plain 
on the banks of the Po. At a little distance from it, we saw 
the palaces of La Yenerie and La Valentin, both very agree* 
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aMp retreats. Wp wero lodge*] in ihc Pinzzn Roynle, wliWi is 
one of ilio noblR§t squares 1 ever saw, wiih !i fine [lortifo of 
wliitesionetpiite roumi it. We were immwlialciy vUiled by 

the Chevalier , whom you knew in Eugland; who, with 

(jTMi civility, bef^e^d to imroducc us at court, which is now 
kepi at RivoK, alwul a league from Taria. I wenl thither 
jMifTday, and had the honour of waiting on the Queen, being 
pre§entpd lo her by her first lady Jf honour. I found her Ma- 
jesty in a magnificent a pa It mont^l^Li train of handsome ladies, 
all dfpxsed in gowns, among inlf^ii was ess; to itisiinguisb 
the fair Princeos of Carignan. fhe Qneen onleriainrd me with 
a world of .sweetness and afTabilily, and scorned mistress of a 
grcai share of good sense. She djd not fori;pi to put me in 
mind of her En^Hsh blood, and added, that she always fell in 
herself a particular inclination lo love The En;^lish . I returned 
her civilily, l)y giving her the title of Majesty as often as I could, 
' which, perhaps, she will not have the comfort of hearin{; many 
^ months longer. The King has a great deal of vivacity in his 
ejTS ; and the young Vrincc of Piedmont is a vltv handsome 
young man ; but the great devotion which this coori-U at pre- 
sent fallen into, does not permi^iRy of those eoMlMMnents 
proper for his age. Processions and masses arc n%e mag- 
fltficence in fashion here ; and gallantry is so cnmiiuil, that 
the poor Cooni of — , who was our acquaintance at London, 
ii^ is very seriously disgraced, for some small overtures be pre- 
^» Bumcd to make to a maid of honour. I intend (o set out to- 
morrow, and to pass those dreadful Alps, so mach talked of. 
If I come to the bouom yon shall hear of me. I am, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. THISTLETHWAYTE. 

tjrons, Sept. 35, 0. S. 1718. 
I UCKITED, at my arrival here, both your obliging letters, 
and also letters from many of my oihisr friends, designed to 
Constantinople, and sent me from Marseilles hither ; our 
merchant there knowing we were upon our return. I am sur- 
prised to hear my sister Mar has left England. 1 suppose what 
I wrote to her from Turin will be lost, and where to direct I 
know not, having no account of her affairs from her own hand. 
For my own part, I am confined to my chamber, having kept 
my bed, till yesterday, ever since the 17ih, that I came to this 
town ; where I have had so terrible a fever, I believed for some 
time that all my journeys were ended here; and I do not at all 
Vonder that nK» ftitigtras aa I hare pused shoidd bare sndi 
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an effect. The first day's journey, from Turin to Novalesse, 
is through a very fine country, beautifully planted, and en- 
riched by art and nature. The next day we began to ascend 
mount Ccnis, being carried in little seats of twisted osiers, fixed 
upon poles upon men's shoulders ; our chaises taken to pieces, 
and laid upon mules. 

The prodigious prospect of mountains covered with eternal 
snow, of clouds hanging far below our feet, and of vast cas- 
cades tumbling down the rocks with a confused roaring, would 
have been entertaining to me, if I had suffered less from the 
extreme cold that reigns here : but the misty rains, which fall 
perpetually, penetrated even the thick fur I was wrapped in ; 
and I was half dead with cold, before we got to the foot of the 
mountain, which was not till two hours after dark. This hill 
has a spacious plain on the top of it, and a fine lake there; 
but the descent is so steep and slippery, 't is surprising to see 
these chairmen go so steadily as they do. Yet I was not half 
so mach afraid of breaking my neck, as I was of falling sick ; 
and the event has showed that I placed my fears right. 

The other mountains are now all passable for a chaise, 
and very fruitfal in vines and pastures; among them is a 
breed of the finest goats in the world. Acquebellet is the last ; 
and soon after we entered Pont Beauvoisin, the frontier town 
of France, whose bridge parts this kingdom and the dominions 
of Savoy. The. same night we arrived late at this town, where 
I have had nothing to do but to take care of my health. I 
think myself already out of any danger, and am determined 
that the sore throat, which still reihains, shall not confine 
me long. I am impatient to see the curiosities of this famous 
city, and more impatient to continue . my journey to Paris, 
from whence I hope to write you a more diverting letter than 
't is possible for me to do now, with a mmd weakened by sick-* 
ness, a head muddled with spleen, from a sorry inn, and a 
chamber crammed with mortifying objects of apothecaries' vialg 
and bottles. I am, etc., etc. 



TO Bffi. POPE. 

Lyow, Sept. 28, 0. S. 1718. 

I BECEnrSl) yours here, and should thank you for the plea- 
sure you seem to enjoy from my return ; but I can hardly 
forbear being angry at you for rejoicing at what displeases me 
so much. You will think this but an odd compliment on my 
side. I'll assure 700 His not from insensibility of the joy of 
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seeing my frii ids ; bui when I consider tlial I mnsl at tbe same 
time see ear » thousand disagreeable impertinents, that 

I mu«i rr and pay visits, make courtesies, and assist at 

tea-i . Te 1 shall bo half killed with questions ; and, oo 
the G>iii;i I that I am a creature thai cannot serve any body 
but with i»^. ificant good wishes ; and that my presence is not 
a necessary guod to any one member of my native country, 1 
think I might much belter have staid where case and quiet 
made up the happiness oi it life. I should certainly 

be melancholy if 1 pursu e one line further. I will 

rather till the remainder ;r with tbe inscriptions oa 

the tables of brass that on each side of the town- 

house. 



MsBOitCK, HOSTR : i : : : Eqcideh. phiham. 

OUMILX. U.UM. COfilTAT 1I.&VUI. KAXIHE. PBIIUM. 

occiTRsuaAM. mat. pnoviui . i. Kc. qcaei. kotak. istam. 

BEsi. isTnoDua. ExnoniiESCATis. sed. illa. roraa. cogitetis. 
quam. multa. in. hac. c1vitate. kovata. sim. ei. gridex. statim. 
ab. obicine. ubbis. nostbx. in. ql'ot. f0bha5. statusque. bes. p. 
nostba. didccta. sit. 

Quondam, reges. hanc. tenlehe. ubbem. »e. tames, hojies' 
ticis. successobibus. eam. tbadebe. contkilt. stpebvenebe. ali- 
EN!. ET. QUIDAH. EMERM. UT. iVl'UA. BOMIiLO. SUCCESSEHIT. E\. 

Sabims. veniens. viciNi's. ql'idem. sed. tcnc. externus. i.j. 
Anco. Mabcio. Pbiscus. Tarquimus. propter, temeratum. sak- 
GuiNEH. QL'on. patre. ue. marato. Cobimtuio. natus. erat. et. 
TABQUiniE.NSi. hatbe. generosa. sed. iNOPi. i;t. ql'x. tali, ma- 
BiTo. NECEssE. uabcebit. succunbere. cl'm. domi. repellebetub. 

A. GEBENDIS. HONOBIBUS. POSTQUAM. RoMAM. MIGBAVIT. BEGNUM. 
ADEPTUS. EST. HlilC. gtOQUE. ET. FIUO. NEPOTIVE. EJUS. NAM. ET. 
HOC. INTER. AUCTORES. DISCBEPAT. INCRETUS. SeBVILS. TlLLIUS. 
SI. NOSTBOS. SEQL'IMUB. CAPT1TA. NATUS. OCRESIA. SI. TUSCOS. COELI. 
QUONDAll. VIVENNX. S0DALI5. FIDELISSIHCS. OMNISQL'E. EJUS. CASLS. 
COMES. POSTQUAM. VABIA. FOBTINA. EXACTUS. CUM. OMNIBUS. ItELI- 
QCIS. COELIAM. EXERCITUS. EtBUBIA. CXCESSIT. MONTEll. CoELIUJI. 
OCCL'PAVIT. ET. A. Dl'CE. SUO. CoELIO. IIA. APPELLITATUS. MUTATO- 
QVE. NOMINE. NAM. TUSCE.MASTARNA. El. NOMEN.ERAT.ITA.APPELLATt'S. 
EST. UT. DiXI. KT, BEGNUIH. SCMXA. CUM. BEIP. UTILITATE. OBTINUIT. 
DEINDE. POSTQUAM, TaBQUIM. SuFEBBI. MOBES, INVISI. CIVITATI. 
NOSTHX. ESSE. COEPEBIINT. QUA. IPSIUS. QUA, riLIOBUM. EJUS. NEMPE. 
PEBTXSUM. EST. HENTES. BEGM. ET. AD. CONSL'LES. ANNtJOS. MAill- 
STBATCS. ADMINISTRATIO. BEIP. TBAHSLATA, EST. 

QnD. RUIfC, COMMEHOIBH. DICTATORS. BOG. IPSO. COnSOLABI. 
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IMPER1UM. YALENTIUS. REPERTUM. APUD. MAJORES. NOSTROS. QUO. 
IN. ASPERIORIBUS. BELLIS. AUT. IN. CIVILI. MOTU. DIFFICILIORI. UTE- 
RENTUR. AUT. IN. AUXILIUM. PLEBtS. CREATOS. TRIBUNOS. PLEBEI. 
QUID. A. CONSULIBUS. AD. DECEMVIROS. TRANSLATUM. IMPERIUM. SO- 
LUTOQUE. POSTEA. PECEMVIRALI. REGNO. AD. CONSULES. RURSUS. RE- 

DiTUM. guiD. IM : : : : V. Ris. distributum. consulare. imperium. 

TRIBUNOSQUE. MILITUM. CONSULARI. IMPERIO. APPELLATUS. QUI. 
SEM. ET. OCTONI. CREARENTUR. QUID. COMMUNICATOS. POSTREMO. 
CUM. PLEBE. HONORES. NON. IMPERI. S0LU3I. SED. SACERDOTIttUM. 
QUOQUE. JAMSI. NARREM. BELLA. A. QUIBUS. COEPERINT. ]l|Mb£S. 
NOSTRI. ET. QUO. PROCESSERIHUS. VEREOR. NE. NIMIO. INSOLnmOR. 
ESSE. VIDEAR. ET. QUJESISSE. JACTATIONEN. GLORIJE. PROLATI. IH- 
PERI. ULTRA.. OCEANUM. SED. ILLO. C. PORIUS. REVERTAR. CIYI- 
TATEM. 

II. TABLE. 

:::::::::::::: sane ::::::::::: :::::;: novo : : : 
Divus : AUG : : : NO : Lus. et. patruus. Ti. CjESAR. omnem. 

FLOREM. UBIQUE. COLON1ARUM. AC. MUNICIPIORUM. BONORUM. SCILI- 
CET. V1R0RUM. ET. L0CUPLET1U3I. IN. BAC. CURIA. ESSE. VOLUIT. QUID. 
ERGO. NON. ITALICUS. SENATOR. PROVINCIAL!. POTIOR. EST. JAM. VO- 
BIS. CUM. UANb. PARTEM. CENSURJE. ME£. APPROBARE. COEPERO. QUID. 
DE. EA. RE. SENTIAM. REBUS. OSTENDAM. SED. NE. PROVINCIALES. 
QUIDEM. SI MODO. ORNARE. CURIAM. POTERINT. REJICIENDOS. PUTO. 

OrNATISSIMA. ECCE. COLONIA. VALENTISSIMAQUE. RiENNENSlUM. 
QUAM.LONGO. JAM. TEMPORE. SENATORES. HUIC. CURI£. CONPERT. EX. 
QUA. COLONIA. INTER. PAUCOS. EQUESTRIS. ORDINIS. ORNAMENTUM. L. 
RESTINUM. FAMILIARISSIME. DILI60. ET. HODIEQUE. IN. REBUS. MEIS. 
DETINEO. CUJUS. LIBERI. FRUANTUR. QUJESO. PRIMO. SACERDOTIORUM. 
GRADU. POST. MODO. CUM. ANNIS. PROMOTURI. DIGNITATIS. SU£. 
INCREMENTA. UT. DIRUM. NOMEN. LATRONIS. TACEAM. ET. ODI. ILLUD. 
PALESTRICUM. PRODIGUUM. QUOD. ANTE. IN. DOMUM. CONSULATUM. 
INTULIT. QUAM. COLONIA. SUA. SOLIDUM. CIV1TATIS. RoMAN£. BE- 
NEFICIUM. CONSECUTA. EST. IDEM. DE. FRATRE. EJUS. POSSUM. Dl- 
CERE. MISERABILI. QUIDEM. INDIGNISSIMOQUE. HOC. CASU. UT. VOBIS. 
UTILIS. SENATOR. ESSE. NON. POSSIT. 

TeMPUS. EST. JAM. Tl. CiESAR. GeRMANICE. DETEGERE. TE. PATRI*< 

BUS. conscriptis. quo. tendat. oratio. tua. jam. enim. ad. 
extremos. fines. Gallia. Narbonensis. venisti. 

Tot. ECCE. INSIGNES. JUVENES. QUOT. INTUEOR. NOIf. MAGIS. 
SUNT. POENITENDl. SENATORIB. QUAM. POENITBT. PeRSICUM. NOBILIS- 
SIMUM. VIRUM. AMICUM. MEUM. INTER. IMAGINES. MAJORUM. SUORUM. 
AlLOROGICI. NOMSN. LEGBEE. quod. SI. H£C. ITA. ESSE. CONSENTI. 
IS. QUID. ULTRA. DB8IDBRAT1S. QUAM. UT. VOBIS. DIGITO. DEMOIf- 
5TREM. SOLUM. IPSUM. IJLTIA, FIIIBS. PROTINCIA. NaIBOHBIISIS. JAM. 
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VOBIS. SIXATOneS. HITTERE. CI:a%DO. ex, LunDtNO. BkBDB. KOS. 
XOSTRI. OBMNia. VIBOS. SON. POESITEI. TIHIDE. QUIDEM. t.' C 
BGRGSSIIS. ADSt'ETOS. FAMILl.UESQVt. TOBIS. rnoTIXClJUItJli. TEf 
HIHOS. SCM. SJEB. »E§TniCTE. JAM. CONAT^. GaI-LLE. CAC5A. 
AGENDA. EST. I!l. gl'A. SI. gulS. HOC. INTt'ETUR. QUOU. BELLO. FEB. 
OECEM. AKKOS. ESERCL'EBl'ST. DIVOM. JULllM. IDEM. OPPOKAT. 
QBKTGM> AKMOaVM. IXNOBILEH. FIDEM- OBSEftUIUMQUE. VIllTlS. 
nUPIUS. UMTB. KOSTHIS. PLUSQUUN. EXPEBTUX. IU.I. PATBt. MCA. 

Diljl^ GmUNiAM. sti'siCKnTi. tutam. qlieti;. sua. sEt:iriuni)ts. 

. VACEM. PRESTITEBL'Kr. ET. {fL'IDEX. CUSt. AD. CEKSES. 
kOPERE. ET. IN. ADSUBTO.GaLLIIS. AD. BEU.UM. AVOCATDS. 
ISSET. QUOD. OFLS. QtAN. ABDUDH. SIT. NOBIS. ULNC. CL'H. ItAXlMB. 
fiCASVlS. MBIL. VLTIIA. QtAM. tlT. PCBUGE. NOT£. SIKT. FACtJLTA- 
TEK. KOSTBX. EXgi'lUATUB. KIMIS. MAUNO. EXrERIMEKTO. COGKQ- 
&C[MtIS. 

I was also showed, wiAonl the gate of St. Jostinus, some 
remains of a Roman aquedacl ; and behiad the monasicry ai 
St. Mary ihere are ihi' ruins of Ilie imperial palace whore ilie 
Emperor Claudius was born, and where Scvcrus lived. The 
great cathedral of Si. John is a good Gothic building, and its 
clock much admired by the Germans. In one of the most con- 
spicuous parts of the town is tho late King's siaiue set up, 
trampling upon mankind. I cannot forbear saying one word 
here of the French statues (for I never intend to mention any 
more of ihemj with their gilded full-bottomed n igs. If their 
King had intended to express, in one image, ignorance, ill taste, 
and vanity, his sculptors could Jiave made no other figure so 
proper for that purpose as this statue, which represents the 
odd miiture of an old beau, who had a mind to be a hero, with 
a bushel of curled hair on his head, and a gill truncheon io his 
hand. The French have been so voluminous on the history of 
this [ova, I need say nothing of it. The houses are tolerably 
veil built, and the Belle Cour well planted, from whence is 
seen the celebrated joining of the Saone and Rhone. 

" Ubi Rhodanm JDgem amne prcrtpido Bait 
Ararque dubilau* quo laot flucin) agiL" 

I have had time to see every thing with great leisure, having 
been confined several days to this town by a swelling in my 
throat, the remains of a fever, occasioned by a cold 1 got in the 
damps of the Alps. The doctors heri^ ihreaieh me with all 
sorts of distempers, if I dare to leave them; but I, that know 
thft obstinacy of it, think iijust as possible to continue my way 
toPwil vitfa it»wK>80alwnt thes^-^UofLyoiui audam 
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deteraiined to pursue my journey to-morrov, in spite of doo- 
(orsy apothecaries, and sore throats. 

^^ hen you see Lady Rich, tell her I have received her letter, 
and yfiW answer it from Paris, believing tt|at the place that she 
T^ould most willingly hear of. I am^ elc, elCt 



TO THE LADY MCH. 

Paris, Oct. 10, 0, 8. 1718. 

I CANNOT give my dear Lady Rich a better proof of the plea- 
sure I have in w Ang to her, than choosing to do it in this seat 
of various amusements, where I am accabUed with visits, and 
those so full of vivacity and compliments, that 'tis full employe 
ment enough to hearken, whether one answers or not. The 
French ambassadress at Constantinople has a very considerable 
and numerous family here, who all come to see me, and are 
never weary of making enquiries. The air of Paris has al- 
ready had a good effect upon me ; for 1 was never in better 
health, though I have been extremely ill all the road from 
Lyons to this place. You may judge bow agreeable the jour- 
ney has been to me; which did not want that addition to make 
me dislike it. I think nothing so terrible as objects of misery, 
except one had the God-like attribute of being capable to re- 
dress them; and all the country villages of France show no- 
thing else. While the post-horses are changed, the whole town 
comes out to beg, with such miserable starved faces, and thin 
tattered clothes, they need no other eloquence to persuade one 
of the wretchedness of their condition. This is all the French 
magnificence till you come to Fountainbleau, when you are 
showed one thousand five hundred rooms in the King's hunting 
palace. The apartments of the royal family are very large, 
and richly gilt ; but I saw nothing in the architecture or paint- 
ing worth remembering. The long gallery, built by Henry IV., 
has prospects of all the King's houses. Its walls are designed 
'after the taste of those times, but appear now very mean. The 
park is, indeed, finely wooded and watered, the trees well 
grown and planted, and in the fishponds are kept tame carp, 
said to be, some of them, eighty years of age. The late King 
passed some months every year at this seat; and all* the rocks 
round it, by the pious sentences inscribed on them, show the 
devotion in fashion at his court, which I believe died with him; 
at least, I see no exterior marks of it at Paris, where aU people's 
thoughts seem to be oa present diversion. 
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1 i )f Sl. Lawrence is now in season. You 
surn ■ leen carried ihilhcr, aod ihiok it much belter dis- 

po9i jrs of Banholoinon. The shops beint; all si't in 

roi larly aijd well lighted, ihey made up a very agree- 

abl I. Bot 1 was not at all satisfied with the grosgiertii^ 

of 1 iquin, no more (ban with iheir music at the opera, \ 

vi bomioably grating, after being used to ihai of 

Ita., house is a booth, compared lo (hat of ibc Hay- 

mai ibfl play-Iinii«n not sn neai as that of Lincoln'^nn- 

fiel Hi it must o thi>ir praise, iheir trage- 

dia. lucli beyoni. s. I should hardly allow 

Mrs d a better p > be c oQftd anie lo La . ' 

I have seen the tragedy w wel^l^resented, thai I 

think our best actors c^ said to speak, but these to 

feel ; and 'tis certainly ii re moving lo see a man ap* 

pear unhappy, than to ' that he is so, with a jolly 

face, and a stupid smirl ;nance,— ^ propos of couo- j 

tenances, I must tell j g of the French ladies ; !,■ 

have seen all the boaL,..^, aim sudi (I can't help making ' 

use of the coarse word) nauseous creatures ! so fantastically ^ 
absurd in their dress 1 so monstrously unnatural in th^r 
paints ! their hair cut short, and curled round their faces, and. ~ 
90 loaded with powder, ihat it makes it look like white wooll 
and on their cheeks to iMr chins, unmercifully laid on a sfaia-. • 
ing red japan, that glistens in a most flaming manner, so that 
they seem to have lio resemblance to human faces. I am apt 
to believe, that they took thefirst hint of their dress from a foir 
sheep newly ruddled. 'Tis with pleasure I recollect my dear 
pretty countrywomen : and if I was writing to any body else, 
I should say that these grotesque daubers give me stiU » higher 
esteem of the natural charms of dear Lady Rich's anbam hair, 
and the lively colours of her unsullied complexion. 

I am, etc., etc. 

P. S.l have met the Abbi here, who deares me to make 
his complimeau (o yon. 



TO UB. T . 

Vtak, Oct. 16, 0.5. 1718. 
You see I 'm just to my word, in Tiituig to you &om Paris, 
There I was very much surpiisedto meet my sister; (1} I need 
not add, very much pleased. She as little expected to see me 

(IjltaeConalcBoTHw. \ 
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as I her (having not reoeired my late letters) ; and this meeting 
would shine under the hand of De Scuderie ; but I shall not 
imitate his style so far as to tell you how often we embraced; 
how she enquired by what odd chance I returned from Con- 
ftantinople? And I answered her by asking what adventure 
brought her to Paris? To shorten the story, all questions 
and answers, and exclamations, and compliments, being over, 
we agreed upon running about together, and have seen Ver- 
sailles, Trianon, Marli, and St. Cloud. We had an order for 
the water to play for our diversion, and I was followed thither 
by all the English at Paris. I own Versailles appeared to me 
rather vast than beautiful; and after having seen the exact 
proportions of the Italian buildings, I thought the irregularity 
of it shocking. 

The King's cabinet of antiques and medals is, indeed, very 
richly furnished. Among that collection none pleased so well 
as the apotheosis of Germanicus, on a large agate, which is one 
of the most delicate pieces of the kind that I remember to have 
seen. I observed some ancient statues of great value. But 
the nauseous flattery, and tawdry pencil of Le Brun, are equally 
disgusting in the gallery. I will not pretend to describe to 
you the great apartment, the vast variety of fountains, the 
theatre, the grove of Esop's fables, etc., all which you may 
r^d very amply particularised in some of the French authors 
that have been paid for these descriptions. Trianon, in its 
littleness, pleased me better than Versailles; Marli, better 
than either of them ; and St. Cloud best of all; having the ad- 
vantage of the Seine running at the bottom of the gardens, the 
great cascade, etc. You may find information in the aforesaid 
books, if you have any curiosity to know the exact number of 
the statues, and how many feet they cast up the water. 

We saw the King's pictares in the magnificent house of the 
Duke d'Antin, who has the care of preserving them till his Ma- 
jesty is of age. There are not many, but of the best hands. I 
looked with great pleasure qh the arch-angel of Baphael, where 
the sentiments of superior beings are as well expressed as in 
Milton. You won't forgive me if I say nothing of the Tuil- 
leries, much finer than oar Mall ; and the Cour, more agree- 
able than our Hyde-park, the high trees giving shade in the 
hottest season. At the Louvre I had the opportunity of seeing 
the King, accompanied by the Duke- Regent. He is tall and well 
shaped, but has not the air of holding the crown so many years 
as his grandfather. And now I am speaking of the court, I 
. must say I saw nothing in France that delighted me so much as 
to see an Englishman (at least a Briton) absolute at Paris ; I 
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mek nr, (1) who treats their dukos and peers eitr«inelj 

de ham rn <a», and is treated by them with the utnon subiiiw- 
sion and respect.— Poor soulsl —This reflection on their abject 
slavery put^ mc in mind of tho place des vicloirta but I viU 
not lake up your time and niy own with such descriptions, which 
are too onmerous. 

In general, I think Paris has the advanlafje of London, in lh« 
neat pavement of the streets, and the regular lighting of ihem 
at nights, and in the proportion of the streets, the houses beJi^ 
all built of stone, and most of those belonging lo people rf 
qnalitj', being beanlified by gardens. But we certainly may 
boast of a town very near twice 3s large ; and when I have said 
that, I know nothing else we surpass it in. I shall not coa- 
tinue here long ; if jou have any thing to command me during 
my short stay, wril« soon , and I shall lake pleasure in obeying 
JOB. ^^__^ ' ""' '"^■' **** 

TO THE ABBfi . 

DoTCT, Oct. 31, O. S. 1718. 

I All willing to take yonr word for it, that I shall realty 
oblige yon, by letting yon know, as soon as possible, my safe 
pataage over the water. 1 arrived this morning at Dover, after 
being tossed a whole olgiit in the packet-boat, in so violeiHa 
manner, that the master, considering the weakness of his tes- 
wti, thought it proper to remove the mail, and give us notice of 
the danger. We called a little fishing boat, which conld hardly 
make up to na ; while all the people on board us were crying 
to HeavMi. It is bard to imagine one's self in a scene of greater 
horror than on snch an occasion ; and yet, shall I own il lo 
yon? thongh I was net at all willing to be drowned, I could 
■ot forbear betog entertained at the double distress of a fellow- 
ptasenger. She was an English lady that 1 had met at Calais, 
Vho desired me to let her go over with me in my cabin. She 
bad bought a fine point-head, which she was contriving lo con- 
ceal from the custom-house officers. When the wind grew 
high, and onr little vessel cracked, she fell very heartily to her 
prayers, and thought wholly of her soul. When it seemed to 
•bate, she returned to the worldly care of her head-dress, and 

•ddi^ssed herself tome "Dear madam, vill you take care 

of this point lifit thould be (o>l ! Ah, Lord, tre ehall all be 

hit .'——Lord h*ve mercjf on my loul ! Pray, madam, lake 

(1) Hr. Uw wts Ibe irojeclor of Itaa Hi<iiMippi KbeiDe, lad the mIo- 
niHtton of LooUua, similar iB iu ptaD aad vreat (• ow Soath Saa. 



care of this heoMress." This easy transition from her soul to 
her head-dress, and the alternate agonies that both gave her, 
made it hard to determine which she thought of greatest value. 
. But, however, the scene was not so diverting, but I was glad to 
get rid of it, and be thrown into the little boat, though with 
some hazard of breaking my neck. It brought me safe hither ; 
and I cannot help looking with partial eyes on my native land. 
That partiality was certainly given us by nature, to prevent 
rambling, the effect of an ambitious thirst after knowledge, 
which we are not formed to enjoy. All we get by it, is a fk*u!t- 
less desire of mixing the different pleasures and conveniences 
which are given to the different parts of the world, and cannot 
meet in any one of them. After having read all that is to be 
found in the languages I am mistress of» and having decayed 
my sight by midnight studies, I envy the easy peace of mind of 
a ruddy milk-maid, who, undisturbed by doubt, hears the set^ 
mon, with humility, every Sunday, not having confounded the 
sentiments of natural duty in her head by the vain enquiries 
of the schools, who may be more learned, yet, after all, must 
remain as ignorant. And, after having seen part of Asia and 
Africa, and almost made the tour of Europe, I think the honest 
English squire more happy, who verilv believes the Greek 
wines less delicious than March beer ; that the Aflrican fhiits 
havis not so fine a flavour as golden-pippins ; that the Beca Sguas 
of Italy are not so well tasted as a rump of beef ; and that, in 
shorty there is no perfect enjoyment of this life out of Old Eng-^ 
land I pray God I may think so for the rest of my life$ and, 
since I must be contented with our scanty allowance of day- 
light^ that I may forget the enlivening sun of Constantinople. 

I am, etc. 9 etc* 

MR. POPE TO LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 

September I. 

Madam,— I have been (what I never was till now) in debt to 
you for a Inter some weeks. I was informed you were at sea, 
and that *t was to no purpose to write till some news had been 
heard of your arriving somewhere or other. Besides, I have 
had a second dangerous illness, from which I was more diligent 
to be recovered than from the first, having now some hopes of 
seeing you again. If you make any tour in Italy, i shall not 
easily forgive yon for not acquainting me soon enough to have 
met you there. I am very certain I can never be polite unless 
I travel with you: and it is never to be repaired, the loss that 
Homer has sustainedi for want of my translating him in Asia. 
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¥ou will vum e hither full of criticisms afiainai a ma o who * 
nothing to be in the right but to have kepi you company; you 
have no way of making me amends, but by continuing an Asiatic 
vhen you return to me, whatever English airs you may put on • 
to other people, 

I prodigiously long for your sonnets, your remarks, your 
oriental learning ; — but 1 long for nothing so much as your 
oriental self. You must of necessity be advannd so far back 
into true nature andsimpl-"'"' "f ""»nners, by these three years' 
residence in the east, ih?' ■ ook upon you as so many 

years younger than vou luch nearer innocence (that 

is, truth) and infan ess). I expect to see your 

soul as much tbinnt rbody; and that you have 

4eft off, as unwieldy k, a great many European 

habiu. Without on odesiy be it spoken, I have 

a bHrning desire to sen vi ark naked, for I am cone- 

dent 'tis thepretliestl !0d1 in the universe. —But I 

forget whom I am talkii ay possibly by this time be- 

ieve, accord in;; to the piupin-i, iii..i you have none: if so, show 
jie that which comes next to a soul; you may easily put U upon 
a poor ignorant Christian for a soul, and please him as well 
with it; — I mean your heart;— Mahomet, I think, allows you 
hearts; which (together with fine eyes and other agreeable 
equivalents) are worth all the souls on this side the world. Bnt 
if 1 must be content with seeing your body only, God send it to 
come quickly : I honour it more than the diamond-casket that 
held Homer's, Iliads; for in the very twinkle of one eye of it 
there is more wit, and in the very dimple of one cheek of it 
there is more meamng, than all the souls that ever were ca- 
sually put into women since men had the making of them. 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper with an accidetit 
that happened just utider my eyes, and has made a great im- 
pression upon me. I havejust past parl.of this summer at an 
old romantic seat of my Lord Uarcourt's, which he lent me. (1) 
It overlooks, a common-field, where, under the shade of a 
haycock, sat \v,o lovers, as constant as ever vnBD found in 
Romance, beneath a spreading beech. The Dam of the one 
(let it sound as it trill] was John Uewet, of the other Sarah 
Drew. John was a well-set man about five-and-twenty ; Sarah 
a brown woman of eighteen. John had for several months 
borne the labour of the day in the same field with Sarah ; when 
she milked, it was liis morning and evening charge to bring the 
cowB to her pail. Their love was the talk, bnt not the scandal, 

(1) At SUutiHi-Harcoart, in OifonUhire. 
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of the whole neighboarhood ; for all they aimed at was the 
blameless possession of each other in marriage. It was but this 
very morning that he had obtained her parents* consent, and it 
was but till the next week that they were to wait to be happy. 
Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their work, they were 
talking of their wedding-clothes ; and John was now matching 
several kinds of poppies and field-flowers to her complexion, to 
make her a present of knots for the day. While they were 
thus employed (it was on the last of July), a terrible storm of 
thunder and lightning arose, and drove the labourers to what 
shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened and 
out of breath, sunk on a haycock, and John (who never sepa- 
rated from her) sate by her side, having raked two or three 
heaps together to secure her. Immediately there was heard so 
loud a crack as if Heaven had burst asunder. The labourers, 
all solicitous for each other's safety, called to one another: 
those that were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, stept to 
the place where they lay : they first saw a little smoke, and 
after, this faithful pair ;— John, with one arm about his Sarah's 
neck, and the other held over her face, as if to screen her from 
the lightning. They were struck dead, and already grown stiff 
and cold in this tender posture. There was no mark or disco- 
louring on their bodies, only that Sarah's eye-brow was a little 
singed, and a small spot between her breasts. They were bu- 
ried the next day in one grave, in the parish of Stanton-Harcourt 
in Oxfordshire ; where my Lord Harcourt, at my rec|uest, has 
erected a monument over them. Of the following epitaphs 
which I made, the critics have chosen the godly one : I like 
neither, but wish you had been in England to have done this 
office better; I think 'twas what you could not have refused 
me on so moving an occasion. 



When Eastern lovers feed the TunVal fire, 
On the same pile their failbful fair dipire ; 
Here pitying Ilcav'n that yirtne matual found, 
And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts so sincere Ih* Almighty saw well pleased, 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims leized. 



I. 



Think not, by rig 'rous Judgment seized, 
A pair so faithful conld expire; 

Victims fo pare Heav'n saw well pleased. 
And snatch'd them in celeslfal fire. 
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1 

1 


LiTe well, md fwr 


no tnddpo f»le : 


Wben God call* ' 


lirtue lo Ihe era*e. 


Alike 'tis josticc, soon ur Ult. 


Merc7 alike lo kill or uve. 


Tirine unmoved cin hear ilie call. 


And race Ihe Oath lliil luolU llie ball. 


UpoB (he whole, 1 can't 


think these people unhappy. The 


grcaiest happiness, aesl to 




liey would have done, was 


to die aa they did. The 




►nour people of this low 


def^ee could have was Ic 




red 00 aliltle monument; 


nn)es8 you will give th 




-that of being honoured 


with a tear from the fini 




world. I know you have 


tenderness; you musl t-^' 




lie veryemanalJon of good 


sense and virtue; the 




ike the finest metals, dU- 


solve the easiest. 






But when you are n 




ibjecls of pity, pray do not 


forget one who had no so<^<. 




lut an oligectof the highest 



esteem, ihan he was iseparaied rrom ii; and who is so very 
mhappy as nol to be susceptible of consolation from others, by 
being so miserably in the right as to think other women what 
tli«y really are. Such a one can't but be desperately fond of 
any creature thai is quite diiferent firom these. If the Circassian 
b« utterly void of such honour as these have, and such virtue 
as tlwM boast of, I am content. I have detested the sound of 
AoMjf vmnan, and hving tpouse, ever since I heard the pretty 
name of Odaliche. 

Dear Madam, I am for ever your, etc. 
Hy most humble services to Hr. Wortley. Pray let me hear 
tntm yon soon, thoagh I shall very soon write again, I am 
confident half our letters are lost. 



TO UR. POPE. 

Dover, Nov. 1, 0. S. 1718. 

I BATB this minute received a letter of yours, sent mc from 
Paris. I believe and hope I shall very soon see both you and 
Mr. Coogreve; but as I am here in an inn, ivhere we stay to 
regulate our march lo London, bag and baggage, I shall employ 
some of my leisure lime in answering thai part of yours that 
seems to require an answer, 

I must applaud your good-nature, in supposing, that your 
pastoral lovers (vulgarly called haymakers] would have lived in 
vrerlasting joy and barmray, if the l^htning had cot inter- 
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rupted their scheme of happiness. I see no reason to imagine, 
thai John Hughes and Sarah Drew were either wiser or more 
virtuous than their neighbours* That a well-set man of twenty- 
five should have a fancy to' marry a brown woman of eighteen, 
is nothing marvellous ; and I cannot help thinking, that had they 
married, their lives would havepassed in the common trad^ 
with their fellow-parishioners. His endeavouring to shield her 
from a storm, was a natural action, and what he would h^ve 
certainly done for his horse, if he had been in the same situa- 
tion. Neither am I of opinion, that their sudden death was it 
reward of their inutual virtue. You know the Jews were re- 
proved for thinking a village destroyed by fire more wickad 
than those chat had escaped the thunder. Time and chance 
happen to all men. Since you desire me to try my skill in ftD 
epitaph, I think the following lines perhaps more jitst, though 
not so poetical as yours. 

Hero lie John Hughes and Sarah Drew ; 
Perhaps you'U say, whats that to yoQ? 
Believe me, friend, much may be said 
On this poor cooplo that arc dead. 
On Sanday noii Uiey should have narrW; 
Bat see how oddly things are carried ! 
On Thursday last it rain'd and lightened; 
These Icndcx lovers, sadly frighten' d, 
Sheltered beneath the cocking hay. 
In hopes to pass the time away ; 
But the lM>ld thunder found them out 
(Commissioned for that end no doubt), 
And, seizing on their trembling breath, 
Gonsign'd (hem to the shades of death. 
"Who knows if * twas not kindly doneT 
For hadlhey seen the neit year*a aiin, 
A beaten wife and cuckold swaia 
Had jointly curs' d the marriage chain: 
Now they are happy in their doom. 
For Pope has wrote upon their tomb. 

I confess, these sentiments are not altogether so heroie m 
yours ; but I hope you will forgive them in fhvour of the two 
last tines. You see how much I esteem the honour you have 
done them ; though I am not very impatient to have the same, 
and had rather continue to be your stupid living humble aer- 
vant, than be celebrated by all the pens in Europe. 

I would write Uf Gongreve, but suppose you will read this to 
him, if he enquires after me. 
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TO TIIE ABBOT OF . (1) 

Vienn.i. Jan. 2, O. S. IT 17. 
I AH really almost lired with the life of Vienna. I am not. 
indeed, an enemy to dissipation and hurry, much less to amuse- 
meni and pleasure ; but I cannot endure long even pleasure, 
when ii is fettered with formality, and assumes the air of sys- 
tem. 'Tis true, I have had here some very agreeable coa- 
Deiions, and what will perhaps surprize you, have particnlar 
pleasure in my Spanish acquaintances. Count Oropesa and Ge- 
neral Puebla. These two noblemen are much in the good graces 
of ihe Emperor, and yet they seem to be brewing mischief. 
The court of Madrid cannot refiect without pain upon the ter- 
ritories that were cut off from the Spanish monarchy by the 
peace of Utrecht, and it seems to be looking wishfully out for 
an opportunity of gelling them back again. That is a matter 
about which I trouble myself very liltle; let the court be in 
the right or in the wrong, I like mightily the two Counts, its 
ministers. I dined with them both some days ago at Count 
Wurmhrand's, an Aulic-counsellor and a man of Icuers, who 
is universally esteemed here. But the first man at this court 
in point of knowledge and abilities is certainly Count Schlick, 
High Chancellor of Bohemia, whose immense reading is accom* 
panied with a fine taste and a solid judgment; he is a declared 
enemy to Prince Eugene, and a warm friend to the honest hot- 
headed Marshal Staremberg. One of the most accomplished 
men I have seen at Vienna is the young Count Tarrocco, who 
accompanies the amiable Prince of Portugal. 1 am almost io 
love with them both, and wonder to see such elegant manners, 
and such free and generous sentiments in two young men that 
have hitherto seen nothing but their own country. The Count 
is just such a Boman-catholic as you ; he succeeds greatly with 
the devout beauties here; his first overtures in gallantry are 
disguised under the luscious strains of spiritual love, that were 
sung formerly by the sublimely voluptuous Fenelon, and the ten- 
der Madam Guioo, who turned the Sre of carnal love to divine 
objects; thus the Count begins with the spirit, andends generally 
vith the flesh, when he makes his addresses to holy virgins. 

I made acquaintance yesterday with the ^udous poet Rous- 
seau, who lives here under the peculiar protection of Prince 
Eugene, by whose liberality he subsisu. He passes here for 
a free-thinker, and, what is still worse in my esteem, for a man 
-whose heart does not feel the encomiums he gives to virtue and 
(t) The roar following letters are taken rrom tbc edition or Lad; 
U. W. HooUgn'i UHen pubUfbed in 1789. 
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honour in his poems. I like his odes mightily, they are much 
superior to the lyric productions of our English poets, few of 
>vhom have made any figure in that kind of poetry. I don't 
find that learned men abound here ; there is indeed a prodi- 
gious number of alchymisls at Vienna; the philosopher's stone 
is the great object of zeal and science; and those who have 
more reading and capacity thaa^i^ vulgar, have transported 
their superstition (shall I call if t|.r«r fanaticism from religion 
to chymistry ; and they believe in'a new kind of transubstan- 
tiation, which is designed to make the laity as rich as the other 
kind has made the priesthood. This pestilential passion has 
already ruined several great houses. There is scarcely a man 
of opulence or fashion, that has not an alchymist in his service, 
and even the Emperor is supposed to be no enemy to this folly 
in secret, though he has pretended to discourage it in public. 

Prince Eugene was so polite as to show me his library yes- 
terday ; we found him attended by Rousseau, and his favourite 
Count Bonnevaly who is a man of wit, and is here thought to 
be a very b(|ld and enterprizing spirit. The library, though 
not very ampfe, is well chosen ; but as the Prince will admit 
into it no editions but what are beautiful and pleasing to the 
eye, and there are neverthless numbers of excellent books 
that are but indifferently printed, this finikin and foppish taste 
makes many disagreeable chasms in this coUectiDn. The books 
are pompously bound in Turkey leather, and two of the most 
famous bookbinders of Paris were expressly sent for to do 
this work. Bonneval pleasantly told me that there were seve* 
ral quartos on the art of war, that were bound with the skins 
of spahis and janissaries ; and this jest, which was indeed ele- 
gant, raised a smile of pleasiyre on the grave countenance of 
the famous warrior. The Prince,*who is a connoisseur in the 
fine arts, showed me, with particular pleasure, the famous 
collection of portraits, that formerly belonged to Fouquet, and 
which he purchased at an excessive price. He has augmented 
it with a considerable number of new acquisitions, so that he 
has now in his possession such a collection in that kind as you 
will scarcely find in any ten cabinets in Europe. If I told you 
the number, you would say that I make an indiscreet use of the 
permission to lye, which is more or less given to travellers by 
the indulgence of thlB candid. 

Count Tarrocco is just come in— he is the only person I have 
excepted this morning in my general order to receive no com- 
pany. — I think I see you smile,— but I am not so far gone as 
to stand in need of absolution; tho' as the human heart is de- 
ceitful, and the Count very agreeable, you may think that evea 



tboagh 1 shoald not want an absolntion, t wonM nertrthcloM 
be {jlatl to hav* an indulgence.— No such Ihing.— Ilowercr, as 
I am an heretic, and you no confessor, 1 shall niakp no de- 
claralions on ihis head.— The desijrn of ihe Count's visit is a 
ball ; — more pleasure.— I shall be 6urf«l«d. \diou, elc. 



Wmn I wroie to you I 
Turks; but ai this presei 
and is in the hands of the > 
nine daj's, a^ yet witliou 
seems lo have ftirnished, 
army of the Turks befor' 
of a compleXe victory ob 
by Prince Eugene, over r 



"OPE. 

Scplrmb«r (. 1711. 
ide was in the hands oT the 
I, it has changed masters, 
ists. A janissary, who, in 
igs bm what a panic terror 
It Consianiinople From the 
brought Mr. W. the news 
K Imperi^sis, commanded 
3 uHonian troops, h b said, tht 
Prince has discovered great conduct and valmr in t\>b ac- 
tion, and I am particularly glad thai the vmceoF glory and duly 
has called him from the— (ft erf si'ri-rtil ■< onh nf ihrmannfrripl 
are effaced). — Two days after the battle the town surrendered. 
The consternation which this defeat has occasioned here, is 
nexpreeeible ; and the Sultan apprehending a revolalion from 
the resentment and indignation of t\^ people, fomented by 
certain leaders, has begun his precautions, after the gtxMDy 
fashion of this Messed government, by ordering several ppr- 
•ons to be strangled who were the ol:jects of his royal snspt- 
OOR. He has also ordered his treasurer to advance soae 
months' pay to the janissaries, wbich seems the less necessary, 
u their conduct has been -bad in this campaign, and Ihdrh- 
centious ferocity seems pretty well tamed by the public con- 
tempt. Such of them as return in strag^ing and fagitire 
partieBto the metropolis, have not spirit nor credit enoa^ lo 
defend themselves from the insults of the mob ; the very chil- 
dren tannt them, and the populace spit in their faces as they 
pass. They refused daring the battle to lend ihar assistance 
to save the baggage and the military chest, which however 
were defended by the bashaws and their retinue, whfle the 
janissaries and spahis were nobly employed in plmdering their 
own camp. 

You see here that I give you a very handsome return for 
Tonr obliging letter. Tou entertain me with a most agreeable 
Mcoimt of yonr amiable connections with men of letters and 
•uie, aid of &e deltcions mommts yon pass in their societT 
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under the rural shade ; and I exhibit to you in retam, the 
barbarous spectacle of Turks and Germans cutting one an- 
other's throats. But what can you expect JFrom such a 
country as this, from which the Muses have fled, from which 
letters seem eternally banished, and in which you see, in pri- 
vate scenes, nothing pursued as happiness but the refinements 
of an indolent voluptuousness, and where those who act upon 
the public theatre live in uncertainty, suspicion, and terror I 
Here pleasure, to which I am no enemy, when it is properly 
seasoned and of a good composition, is surely of the cloying 
kind. Veins of wit, elegant conversation, easy commerce, are 
unknown among the Turks ; and yet they seem capable of all 
these, if the vile spirit of their government did not stifle genius, 
damp curiosity, and suppress a hundred passions, that em- 
bellish and render life agreeable. The luscious passion of 
the seraglio is the only one almost that is gratified here 
to the full, but it is blended so with the surly spirit of des- 
potism in one of the parties, and with the dejection and 
anxiety which this spirit produces in the other, that to one of 
my way of thinking it cannot appear otherwise than as a very 
mixed kind of enjoyment. The women here are not, indeed, 
so closely confined as many have related ; they enjoy a high 
degree of liberty, even in the bosom of servitude, and they 
have methods of evasion and disguise that are very favourable 
to gallantry ; but after all, they are still under uneasy appre- 
hensions of being discovered; and a discovery exposes them to 
the most merciless rage of jealously, which is here a monster 
that cannot be satiated but with blood. The magnificence and 
riches that reign in the apartments of the ladies pf fashion here, 
seem to be one of their chief pleasures, joined with their 
retinue of female slaves, whose music, dancing and dress 
amuse them highly;— but there is such an air of form and 
fltithess amidst this grandeur,as hinders it from pleasing me at 
long run, however I was dazzled with it at first sight. This 
stiffiiess and formality of manners are peculiar to the Turkish 
ladies ; for the Grecian belles are of quite another character 
and complexion ; with them pleasure appears in more engaging 
forms, and their persons, manners, conversation and amuse« 
mcnts are very far from being destitute of elegance and ease. 
I received the news of Mr. Addison*s being declared secretary 
of state with the less surprise, in that I know that post was al- 
most ofiered to him before. At that time he declined it, and I 
really believe that he would have done well to have declined it 
now. Such a post as that, and such a wife as the Countess, do 
not seem to be, in prudence, eligible for a man that is asthma^ 
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tic, and we may see the day when ho will be heartily gUd lo 
resign ihem both. It is well that he laid aside ihe ihowjhis 
of the voluminous diciioaary, of which I have heard you or 
somebody else frequently make mention. But no more on thai 
sobject : I would not have said so much, were I not assured 
that this letter will come safe and unopened (o hand. I long 
much to tread upon English ground, that I may see you and 
Ur. Congreve, who render that ground classic ground; nor 
will you refuse our pr tary a pan of that merit, 

whatever reasons you ii>»j > be dissatisfied with him in 

other respects. Vou are happiest poets I ever heard 

of; one a secretary of si Hher enjoying leisure with 

dignity in two lucrativ< nts; and you, though your 

religious profession •= ■" o court promotion, and dis- 

qualifies you from ployments, have found the 

philosopher's stone, s. ing the Iliad pass through 

your poetical crucible gliafa form, without losing 

aught of its original be. ave drawn the golden cur- 

rent of Pactolus 10 TwiCKeiinam. I call this finding the phi- 
losopher's sione, since you alone found out the secret, and 
nobody else has got into il. Addison and Tickell trle,d ii, but 
iheir experiments failed ; and they lost, if not iheir money, at 
least a certain portion of their fame in the trial ;— white you 
touched the mantle of the divine bard, and imbibed his spirit. 
I hope we shall have the Odyssey soon from your happy hand, 
and I think I shall follow with singular pleasure the traveller 
Ulysses, who was an observer of men and manners, when he 
travels in your harmonious numbers. I love him much belter 
than the hot-headed son of Peleus, who bullied his general, cried 
for his mistress; and so on. It is true, the excellence of the 
Iliad does not depend upon his merit or dignity, but I wish, 
nevertheless, that Homer had chosen a hero somewhat less 
pettish and less fantastic: a perfect hero is chimerical and 
unnatural, and consequently uninstruciive ; but it is also true 
that while the epic hero ought to be drawn with the infirmities 
that are the lot of humanity, he ought never to be represented 
as eilremely absurd. But it becomes me ill to play the critic; 
so I take my leave of you for this time, and desire you will be- 
lieve me, with the highest esteem. Yours, etc. 



TO MR. POPE. 

J718. 

1 HATE been running about Paris at a strange rate with my 
sister, and strange sights have we seen. They are, at least, 
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ange sights to me, for after having been accustomed to 

gravity of the Turks, I can scarcely look with an easy 

lamiliar aspect at the levity and agility of the airy phan- 

that are dancing about me here, and I often think that 

at a puppet-show amidst the representations of real life. 

tare prodigiously, but nobody remarks it, for every body 
ares here; staring is i-la-mode— there is a stare of attention 
and iniMt, a stare of curiosity, a stare of expectation, a stare 
of surprize, and it would greatly amuse you to see what trifling 
objects excite all this stariog. This staring would h^e rather 
a solemn kind of air, were it not alleviated by go&ung, for 
at the end of a stare there comes always a grin, anff^ry com- 
monly the entrance of a gentleman or a lady into a room is ac- 
companied with a grin, which is designed to express complacence 
and social pleasure, but really shows nothing more than a 
certain contortion of muscles that must make a stranger laugh 
really, as they laugh artificially. The French grin is equally 
remote from the cheerful serenity of a smile, and the cordial 
mirth of an honest English horse-laugh. I shall not perhaps 
stay here long enough to form a just idea of French manners 
and characters, tho' this, I believe, would require but little 
study, as there is no great depth in either. It appears on a 
superficial view, to be a frivolous, restless, and agreeable 
people. The Abbot is my guide, and I could not easily light 
upon a better; he tells me that here the women form the cha- 
racter of the men, and I am convinced in the persuasion of this 
by every company into which I enter. There seems here to 
be no intermediate state between infancy and manhood ; for as 
soon as the boy has quit his leading-strings, he is set agog in 
the world ; the ladies are his tutors, they make the first im- 
pressions, which generally remain, and they render the men 
ridiculous by the imitation of their humours and graces, so that 
dignity in manners is a rare thing here before the age of sixty. 
Does not King David say somewhere, that Man tvalketh in a 
vain show? I think he does, and I am sure this is peculiarly 
true of the Frenchman — but he walks merrily and seems to 
enjoy the vision, and may he not therefore be esteemed more 
happy than many of our solid thinkers, whose brows are fur- 
rowed by deep reflection, and whose wisdom is so often clothed 
with a rusty mantle of spleen and vapours? 

What delights me most here is a view of the magnificence, 
often accompanied with taste, that reigns in the King's palaces 
and gardens ; for tl^o' I don't admire much the architecture, in 
which there is great irregularity and want of proportion, yet 
the siataes, paiatingSy and other decorations afford me high 
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eniertalnmenl. One of ihe pieces of nmiqnity ihal struck me 
most in ihc gardens of ^'ersaJUes, was ihc> famous collossean 
sialue of Jupiter, tlie workmanship of MjTon, which M&rk 
Anthony carried away from Samos, and Augustus ordered lo 
be placed in the Capiiol. It is of Parian marble, and tbo' it 
has suffered in the ruin of lime, it still preserves striking lines 
of majesly. But surely, if marble could feel, the gocl would 
frown with a generous indi|^aiion lo see himself transported 
from the Capitol into a French garden ; and after having re- 
ceived the homage of emperors, who laid Uwir 
laurels alj^ feet when >. led from their conquests, u 
behold im nothing hut aus i>assing by him «-ith in- 
diifereoce. 

I propose setting out his place, so that you are lo 

expect no more leHers de of the water ; besides, I 

amhnrriediodeath, a <wims with that vast varieij 

of objects which I am iew with such rapidity, tht 

sborlness of my time n me to examine them at taj 

leisure. There is here a prodigality of ornamcnu 

and decorations, thai is jusi inc opposite esireme to what ap- 
pears m our royal gardens ; this prodigality is owing to the 
levity and inconstancy of the French taste, which always pants 
after something new, and thus heaps ornament upon ornament 
vitboul end or measure. It is lime, however, that I should 
put an end tomy letter ; so I wish you good night, And am, etc. 

TO THE COUNT . 

(TriMlattd from the Frencli.] 

I AH charmed, sir, with your obliging letter ; and you may 
perceive by the largeness of my paper, that I intend (o give 
punctual answers to all your questions, at least if my French 
will permit me; for as it is a langutigc I do not understand to 
perfection, so I much fear, that, for want of expressions, I shall 
hi quickly obliged to finish. Keep in mind, therefore, that I 
am writing in a foreign language ; and be sure to attribute all 
the impertinences and triflings dropping from my pen, to the 
want of proper words for declaring my thoughts, but by no 
means lo dulness, or natural levity. 

These conditions being thus agreed and settled, I b^n with 
telling you, that you have a true notion of the Alcoran, con- 
cerning which, the Greek priests (who are the greatest scound- 
rels in the universe] have invented out of their own heads a 
thousand ridiculous stories, in order to decry the law of Ha- 
bmnet; to run it down, I say, without any examiiiatioD, or so 
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much as letting the people read it ; being afraid that if once they 
began to sift the defects of the Alcoran, they might not stop 
there, but proceed to make use of their judgment, about their 
own legends and fictions. In effect, there is nothing so like &■ 
the fables of the tireeks and of the Mahometans; and tbe laat 
have multitudes of saints, at whose tombs miracles are by then 
said to be daily performed; nor are the accounts of the lives 
of those blessed Mussulmans much less stuffed vith extrava- 
gancies, than the spiritnal romances of the Greek Papas. 

As to your next enquiry, I assure yon it is certainly false, 
though commonly believed in our parts of the world, that Ma* 
hornet excludes women from any share in a future happy state. 
He was loo much a gentleman, and loved the fair sex too well, 
to use them so barbarously. On the contrary, he promises a 
very fine paradise to tiA Turkish women. He says, indeed, 
that Ibis paradise will be a separate place from (hat of their 
husbands ; but I fancy tbe most part of them won't like it the 
worse for that; and that the regret of this separation will not 
render their paradise the less agreeable. It remains to tell 
you, that the virtnes which Mahomet requires of the women, 
10 merit the enjoyment of futnre happiness, are not to live in 
such a manner as lo become useless to the world, but to em- 
ploy themselves, as much as possible, in making little Mussul- 
mans. The virgins who die virgins, and the widows who marry 
not again, dying in mortal sin, are excluded out of paradise; 
for women, says he, not being capable to manage the affairs of 
state, nor to support the fatigues of war, God has not ordered 
them to govern or reform the world ; but he has entrusted 
them with an office which is not less honourable, even that of 
multiplying the human race, and sach as, oot of malice or lazi- 
ness, do not make it their business to bear or to breed children, 
fulfil not the duty of their vocation, and rebel against the com- 
mands of God. Here are maxims for you, prodi{;iously con- 
trary lo those of your convents. What will become of yoar 
St. Catherines, your St. Theresas, your St. Claras, and ihe whole 
bead-roll of your holy virgins and widows t who, if t^^y are 
to be judged by this system of virtue, will be found to have 
been infamous creatures, that passed their whole lives in a most 
abominaUe libertinism. 

1 know not what your thoughts maybe coneming a doctrine 
so extraordinary with respect to us ; but I can truly inform you, 
sir, that the Turks are not so ignorant as we f;incy them to be, 
in matters of politics, or philosophy, or even of gallantry. It 
is true, that military discipline, such as now practised in Chris- 
leodom^ does Dot migbtilyiult them. Aloogpeaca has[riiinged 
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tbem inio an unirersal sloth. Cootent wilh their condiitoa, 
and accustomed lo bonndless luxury, ihcj are become great 
enemies lo all m^ner of fatigues. But to tnaie amends, the 
sciences flourish arnon); them. The effendis (thai is lo say, the 
learned] do yery well deserve this name i they have no more 
faith in the inspiration of Mahomet, than in the infallibility' uf 
the Pope. They make a frank profession of deism among then- 
selves, or to those they can trust, and never speak of the law 
bat as of a politic institution, fit now to be observed by win 
men, however at first inl^"" "by politicians and enthu- 
siasts. 

Ifl remember right, I ' e told you in some former, 

letter, that at Belgrade wi ilh a great and rich effcndi, 

a man of wit and Icarnini a very agreeable humour. 

We were in his house »^ am, and he did constantly 

eat with us, drinking i any scruple. As I rallied 

him a little on this sub. vered me, smiling, that «ll 

creatures in the world for the pleasure of man ; 

and that God would m he vine grow, were it a sin 

totasie of its juice: but uun ncYLnhelpss ihe Uw, which for- 
bids the use of it to the vulgar, was very wise, because 
such sort of folks have not sense enough to take it wilh mode- 
ration. This effendi appeared no stranger to the parties that 
prevail among us ; nay, he seemed to have some knowledge of 
OUT religious disputes, and even of our writers : and I was 
surprised to hear him ask, among other things, how Mr. 
Tolanddid? 

Uy paper, large as it is, draws towards an end. That I may 
not go beyond its limits, 1 must leap from religion to tulips, 
concerning which you ask me news. Their mixture proAaces 
surprising effects. But what is to be observed most surprise* 
ing, is the experiment of which you speak concerning animals, 
and which is tried here every day. The suburbs of Pera, To- ' 
phana, and Galata, are collections of strangers from all coun- 
tries of the universe. They have so often intermarried, that 
this forms several races of people, the oddest imaginable. 
There is not one single family of natives, that can value itself 
on being unmixed. Vou frequently see a person whose father 
was born a Grecian, the mother an Italian, the grandfather a 
Frenchman, the grandmother an Armenian, and their ances- 
tors English, Muscovites, Asiatics, etc. 

This mixture produces creatures more extraordinary ihaa 
yon can imagine ; nor could 1 ever doubt, but there were seve- 
ral different species of men ; since the whites, the woolly and 
the loog-baired blacks, the BmaU-«yed Tartars and Chuiese, 
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the beardless Brasiliansy and (to name no more) the oily-skio- 
ned yellow Nova Zemblians, have as specific differences 
under the same general kind, as greyhounds, mastiflk, spaniels, 
bull-dogs, or the race of my little Diana, if nobody is offended 
with the comparison. Now, as the various intermixing of these 
latter animals causes mongrels, so mankind have their mon- 
grels toOy divided and subdivided into endless sorts. We have 
daily proofiB of it here, as I told you before. In the same 
animal is not seldom remarked the Greek perfidiousness, the 
Italian diCBdence, the Spanish arrogance, the French loquacity, 
and all of a sudflen he is seized with a fit of English thought- 
fulness, bordering a little upon dulness, which many of us have 
inherited from the stupidity of our Saxon progenitors. But the 
family which charms me most; is that which proceeds from the 
fantastical conjunction of a Dutch male with a Greek female. 
As these are nature's opposite in extremes, 'tis a pleasure to 
observe how the difiiering atoms are perpetually jaring together 
in the children, even so as to produce effects visible in their 
external form. They have the large blacMyes of the country, 
with the fat, white, fishy flesh of Holland, and a lively air 
streaked with dulness. At one and the same time, they show 
that love of jxpensiveness, so universal among the Greeks, and 
an inclination to the Dutch frugality. To give an example of 
this; young wQmen ruin themselves to purchase jewels for 
adommg their heads, while they have not the heart to buy new 
shoes, or rather slippers for their feet, which are commonly 
in a tattered condition ; a thing so contrary to the taste of our 
English women, that it is for showing how neatly their feet are 
dressed, and for showing this only, they are so passionately 
edamoured with their hoop petticoats. I have abundance of 
their singularities to communicate to you, but I am at the end 
both of my French and my paper. 
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TO LADY M. W. HOTTrAGU. ^ 

Hadah,— My lord says, in reading your most iageoiooi 
descriptions, he observed that your ladvship bad the art of 
making common circumstances agreeable: as the lady's care of 
her lace in the siorni, eic.(l) You have also made learned 
things insiruciive, as the copy of the Greek inscription ; the 
which my lord desires that your ladyship will W pleased to 
send him again by the bearer, that ho may better understand ii 
than by the one he has : care will be taken To rettirn it safe 
again . Though ihb is my )ord'« letter, yet I must beg tuavc to 
add to it, that I am, with the moiit unfeigned esteem, yuur lady- 
ship's Most obedient humble servant, M. Pbubroke.(3] 

Fridaj erening, 

(I) Sm p. 3!9. 

(i) JStTj Bowp, daajfliter of Lori Tlimant Hawn, ■■ided to Ttiomitf 
eifblh Earl of PoiDbrolN^,4T2a; the Lnril Tcnibrokc, who rol\cctcd IW 
slttOM and medal!) al WiltOD, and wboicknowMKe uf classical antiqotlj 
migbl tliefeTore ruako liis praite flallering lii Lad; Uirj Worllc;. Be 
bad bpcD a principal member ot Um Wbig ad minis IratiouB onJet EinK 
William and Qui>rD Anne, and the lail penoD who held UftorBcoaTLoTd 
High Admiral; but now being nid, and a great bumorist, ill5lijigui*hcJ 
bimscif rhieOj Vj odi) wbtnM and peru1i3rilie>; one or which waa allied 
nsalaiioa not to beliero tbat any tblog be ditliked, ever did or raald 
bappeo. One must eiplaio this by InitancM. Be chose thai hi« cUm) 
SOD thould ilwaj* liie fn the bouse wUb him, wliilc unniarricd. Tbt 
ion. nho nai more than iif ace, and had * w<ll of his own. dUfd cboaa 
to lite Rliewlierr. liul kl him be e>er 5^.) di-^lanl, or Ma) ana; ever w 
long, bit bthersiillinsiitedoD tuppminghimpmentjeTer; da j gmdj 
hidding the butter tell Lord Berbert, dioner wai readj ,* and the halite 
everj day u gravclj brining word, tbat " hit lordihip dined abroad." 

MarryiDg for the third lime a( scvenlj-Bre. he mainuined slrict do- 
minion over a wire, whom other people thought safely arrived al reart 
of diurelion, and quite til to lake care of herself. Sbe had leave to Tiait 
in an eveniog. but must never on anj account slay onl a minnte later 
than ten o'clock, his supper hour. One night however, she staved till 
past tirclve. He declined snppiog, telling the servants it conld not be 
teno'clock, IS their lady was not come home. When at last she came 
in a terrible fright, and began making a thnnsand apologies, "By dear." 
Mid ho very coolly, "yon are under a mistake, il is bnt jnst ten, — yoor 
watch, I see, goes too fast, and so does mine; we mutt have the man 
to-morrow lo set idem to rights ; meanwhile let ns go to snpper. 

Hit eiamplo on another occasion might be worth following. Of all 
the Mede-and-Peraian laws established in his honse, the most peremptory 
was, that any servant wbooncegotdmnk should be instantly discharged, 
no ptnlM franted, no eiwM Uneued to. Tel an oU fboUnao who hid 
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TO LADY M. W MONTAGU. 

Madam,— My Lord Pembroke agrees with your ladyship, 
that it is a great sarprize to him to know that you are the per- 
son that copied *the inscription, but at the came time desires I 
will assure you that it is the most agreeable one he ever met 
with ; and, if you will give him leave, with the utmost pleasure 
will wait on you this evening, betwixt six and seven o'clock ; and 
though I know nothing of inscriptions, yet I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of going with him to the most a^^rceable con- 
versation in the world ; there being no one sensible to your 
ladyship's most obedient humble servant, M. Pembeoke. 

lived with bim msny yetn, would tometimet indalge in a pot of ale 
eitraordlnary, trusting to the wilftil bllndnou which be mw cssumed 
when convenient. One fatal day even this could not avail. As my lord 
crossed the hall, John appeared in full view ; not rather Upty, or a Utile 
disguised, but dead drunk and unable to stand. Lord P. went up to htm, 
— " My poor fellow, what alls yon T yon seem dreadfully ill,— let me feel 
yoar pnlse. — God bless ns, be Is in a raging fever, — get him to bed di- 
rectly, and send for tbo apothecary.** The apothecary came; not to be 
consulted, for his lordship was physician-general In his own family; 
but to obey orders,— to bleed the paUcnt copiously, clap a huge blisler 
on his back, and give him a powcrftil dose of physic. After a few days 
of this treatment, when the fellow emerged weak and wan, u the severest 
illness covld have left Un,-— ^'Hab, honest John,*' cried his maaler. 
<*! am tmly glad to see thee alive; you have had a wonderful escape 
though, and ought lobe thankAil — very thankful indeed. Why, man, if 
I had not passed by and spied the condition you were in, you would have 
been dead before now. But John! John!" (lifting up his linger) "no 

MOBI or TBBSB FRVEDS." 



LETTERS 
TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR, 



(No dare.] 
I AM bMrtOy Eorry, de Ithont any affectation, for 

any nneasbieBB that you s e cause be what it vill, 

and I Irish h was in my ] t you some more essential 

mark of it than mere pit lot so fortunate ; and 'till 

, ■ fit occasion of dUposi snperfiaoos diamonds, I 

shall remain in this sinf wn ; and all that remains 

fior me to do, to show mj ^ ji least to divert you, is to 

sendyon faithful accounts ot wtaat passes among your acquunt- 
ance in this part of the world. My Lord Clare attracts the 
eyes of all theladies, and gains all the hearts of those vho have 
no other way of dii^Mmng of them but through their eyes. I 
have dined with him twice, and had he been dumb, I believe I 
should have been in the number of his admirers ; but he les- 
SMied his beauty every time hespoke, 'till he left himself as few 
charmsas Mr. Vane ; thongh I confess his outside verylikeMrs. 
Dnncombe, but that the lovely lines are softer there, with vit 
ud spirit, and improved by learning. 

The Dake of Wharton has brought his Duchess to town, and 
is fond of \kt lo distraction ; to break the hearts of all the 
other women that have any claim upon his.(l} He has pobhc 
devotions twice a day, and assists at them in person with ex- 
emplary devotion; and there is nothing pleasanter than the 
remarks of some pious ladies on the conversion of so great a 
sinner. For my own part I have some coteries where wit and 
pleasure reign, and I shoidd not fail to amuse myself tolerably 
enough, but for the horrid quality of growing older and older 
everyday, and my present joys are made imperfect by my fears 
of the fntare. 

(1) Thit pMuge doM not help ni to fli Ibe dale of thi* leHer, niUe« 
we lappoie it lo faave been vrttten ver; eirlj after his Bnt nurnage, id 
Ike jear 1716. Bi* ttcaad wife, ai it ippean by the aocomit in Chal- 
■en* Biotimpblcal Dictioaary, did aM oome lo Bp gifti^ 'liU afUrkis 
deatb. HU Bnt wire died ijae. 
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Twickenham, 17*20. 

I HAVB had no answer, dear sister, to a long letter that I 
writ to you a month ago ; however, I shall continue letting you 
know [de temps en temps) what passes in this corner of the 
world 'till you tell me H is disagreeable. I shall say little of the 
death of our great minister, because the papers say so much.(l) 
I suppose that the same faithful historians give you regular 
accounts of the growth and spreading of the inoculation for the 
small-pox, which is become almost a general practice, attended 
with great success. I pass my time in a small snug set of dear 
intimates, and go very little into the grand mande^ which has 
always had my hearty contempt. I see sometimes Mr. Congreve. 
and very seldom Hr. Pope, who continues to embellish his 
house at Twickenham. He has made a subterranean grotto, 
which he has furnished with looking-glasses, and they tell me 
it has a yery good effect. I here send you some verses ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gay, who wrote him a congratulatory letter on 
the finishing his house. I stifled them here, and I beg they 
may die the same death at Paris, and never go further than 
your closet : 

"Ah, friend, 'tis trae^lhls tralh you lovers know — 
Inyainmy stractures rise, my g^arJens grow. 
In vain fidr Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains, and of sloping greens : 
Joy Uves not here ; to happier seats it flies. 
And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes. 

What are the gay parterre, the cbe<iuer'd shade, 
Tbe morning bower, the er'ning colonade. 
But soft recesses of uneasy minds. 
To sigh unheard in, to the passing winds? 
So the struck deer in some sequester' d part 
Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart; 
There, sirelch'd unseen in coyerts hid from day. 
Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life awiy." (2) 

My paper is done, and I beg you to send my lutestring of what 
colour you please. 

(1) James Craggt, esq. lecraUry of slate, died February 15, 1720 
aged 35. 

• (2) In Pope's Works Uie last eight lines only are published as a frag* 
ment. After hit quarrel with Lady M. W. M. he disingenuously snr- 
proned theoomplimentjBooveyed in the preceding. 
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i WISH to see you, dear sisier, more than ever I did in mj 
life ; a thousaad things pass before niy eyes that would afford 
me infintle pleasure in yoar coaversation, and that are tost for 
vant of such a friend lo talk them over. Lechmere is to be 
Lord Uungcrford ; but the most coasiderable incident thai has 
happened a good while, was the ardent affection that Mrs. Har- 
vey and her dear spouse took to me. (1) They visited me twice 
or thrice a day, and were perpetually cooing iu my rooms. [ 
was complaisant a great while ; but (as you kaow; my talent 
has never lain much that way, I grew at last so weary of those 
birds of Paradise, I Bed to Twick'nam, as much to avoid their 
persecutions as for my own health, which is still in a declining 
*ay. I fancy the Bath would be a good remedy, but my afttira 
^ lie so oddly I cannot easily resolve upon it. If you please, dear 

I sister, to buy twenty yards oflho lutestring I have bespoke 
(black), and send it by the first opportunity ; 1 suppose you 
^ know we are in monrning for Lady Pierrepont. Lady Loudown 
■ and Lady Stair are in my reighbourhood. The first oF those 
B ladies is on the brink of Scotland for life. She doos not care ; 
to say truth, I see no very lively reasons why she should. 

I am affectionately yours. 



Twickeoham, 1721. 
Dear Sister, — My eyes are very bad to-day, from having 
been such a beast to sit up late last night ; however, I will write 
to enquire after your hmlth, though at the expence of my own. 
I forgot whether I told yon Lord Dorchester (2) and our sister 
Caroline have been inoculated, and are perfectly well after it. 
I saw her grace the Duchess of Kingston yesterday, who (old 
me that she heard from you last post and that you have been 
ill, but are recovered. My father is going to the Bath, Sir 
William ^Vyndham is dying of a fistula. Lady Darlington (3) 
Lady Mohun(4) are packing up for the next world, and the rest 

(1] John, tfterwaTdi, Lord Hcrre;, and Blirj Lepell. Mr. Bervej 
BiaTTied HiM Lepell in Oclober 1720. 

(2) .Ulerward the late Duke of KiDgilOD. 

(3J Coantesi Pltlen, one of the GerminfATauriies of George I., created 
bj him Counlesi of Darlinglon ; Lad; Howe, ber danghler bj t&e King, 
decoroDBlf called her niece, was lad; ot the bedchamtmr to Augusta, 
Princes* of Waie»; and Ibe Priore lued c»nslantlj lo call ber ovnl. 
Tbe three succeMive Lords Howe, whose names will remain in bislory, 
were the toni of (his Ladj Bowe. 

{*) Widow«ribeLordHohuDWhowasUUe<liBllMfamo»4aelwUh 
Ibe Dnke of Hamilton. 
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of our acqaaintance playing the fool in this d Vardkiaire. 
Among the rest a very odd whim has entered the little head of 
Mrs. Murray ; (1) do you know that she won't visit me this 
winter ? I, according to the usual integrity of my 'heart, and 
simplicity of my manners, with great naivete desired to explain 
with her on the subject, and she answered that she was con- 
vinced that I had made the ballad upon her, and was resolved 
never to speak to roe again. I answered (which was true) 
that I utterly defied her to have any one single proof of my 
making it, without being able to get any thing from her, but 
repetitions that she knew it. I cannot suppose that aay thing 
you have said should occasion this rupture, and the reputation 
of a quarrel is always so ridiculous on both sides, that you 
would oblige me in mentioning it to h^for 'tis now at that 
pretty pass, she won't curtesy to me MJM'ever she meets me, 
which is superlatively silly (if she reall^knew it), after a sus- 
pension of resentment for two years together. To turn the 
discourse on something more amusing, we had a masquerade 
last night, where 1 did not foil to trifle away a few hours agree- 
ably enough, and fell into company with a quite new man, that 
has a great deal of wit, joined to a diabolical person : 't is my 

Lord I e, (2) whom 'tis impossible to love, and impossible 

not to be entertained with ; that species are the most innocent 
part of the creation, et ne laisse pas de (aire plaisir. I wish 

all mankind were of that class. Dear sister, I would give 

the world to converse with you ; mais, helas 1 the sea is be- 
tween us. 



Twickenham, 1721. (3) 

I HAVE already writ you so many letters, dear sister, that if 
I thought you had silently received them all, I don't know 
whether I should trouble you with any more; but I flatter my- 
self, that they have most of them miscarried : 1 had rather have 
my labours lost, than accuse you of unkindness. I send this 
by Lady Lansdown, (i) who I hope will have no curiosity to 

• 

(1) GriMlda BaUlie, married in 1710 to Mr. Marray of Stonhope. 

(2) Irwin. 

(3) The date afflxed to this letter is probably incorreet; as, among the 
SufTollL letters there is one from Lady Lansdowne to Mrs. Howard, dated 
Paris, Oct 9, 1720, and the very next letter in Ibis collection, dated like- 
wise 1721, speal&s of Lady Lansdowne as in London. None of Lady Mary 
WorUey's letters to Lady Mar have any date afQied by herself. 

(4} Mary, daughter of tiie first Earl of Jersey; widow of Mr. Thynne 
(her son by whom, became Lord WeymouUi) ; and married secondly to 
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Open my letter, since she will find in il, that I nerer saw any 
thing ao miserably alicred ia my lifo : 1 really did nol Wnow 



her: 

* So must Ibc rsir«st face appear. 

n'hen joDth and jean ar« Qnwn ; 
So (inks Ihe pride uflhe parlerre, 
Wben somclbing over- blown. 

Mf daughter makes such a naise in the room, 'tis impossible to 
go on in this heroic style. I hoi>e yoars is in great bloom of 
beauty. I fancy to myself «' have the pleasure of seeing 

ihem co-toasts of the nesi ■ don't ai all doubt bat they 

will outshine all the little if this, for there never vai i 

such a parcel of uplvinrlfi t present. In recompense^ ,i| 

they are very kin< ry merciful, and content iB'|| 

thisdearlhof chai »tstulTin the world, Thb 

you d believe, haa , ell you the lender loves of 

Lady Romney (1) and ^ lael; [i] they are so food, it 

does one's heart good n. There are some oth« 

pieces of scandal not utie ng, particularly the Earl of 

S r (3) and Lady M. n d, (i) who, being your ac- 

qnaioiance, I thought would be some comfort to you. Tfae 
town improves daily, all people seem to make the best of the 
talent God has given 'em. 

The race of Roibourghs, Thanets, and Suffolks, (5) are nt< 
terly extinct ; and every thing appears with that edifying plain 
dealing, that I may say, in the words of the Psalmist, " there is 
no sin in Israel." 

I have already thanked you for my night-gown, bat 'tis so 
pretty it will bear being twice thanked for. H. W. U. 



Twickenttun, f7Sl. 
I CAimtOT help being very sorry, for your sake, to hear that 
you persist in your design of retiring ; though, as to my own 
part, 1 have no vieTS of conversing with yon where you now are, 

George GnoTille, Lord LaawlowDe (tliepoel), ooeof Qnceu Anoe't Iwetv e 
peen. Their upmirried dtnghter, ciUed Mrf. BeUj GruTille, wu bUU 
hjiag in 1760, apd [il I< believed) wu Ibe lul Granville of tbe male Um. 
(t) Ladf Romtie; wm EUiabeth, ooe of tlie daughters aud co-heirs of 
Sir Cloudeilr Sbovel. 

(2) Lord Carmicbiel, the eldest son ofLord B^ndford. 

(3) Stair. (4) Howard. 

(5) Roiburglu, Thaned, and SolToUu— eldcrij ladies ditUo^isbed for 
praderyaud sialelineu. The Roiana oT Lad; U. Wortlej's To WD- Ec- 
logue wa» rocant for the Dochen of BoxbtirKh. 
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and ninety leagues are but a small addition to the distance be- 
tween us. London was never more gay than it is at present; 
but I don't know how, I would fain be ten years younger; I 
love flattery so well, I would fain have some circumstances of 
probability added to it, that I might shallow it with comfort. 
The reigning Duchess of Marlborough (1) has entertained the 
town with concerts of BononcinVs composition very often : but 
she vi^ I are not in that degree of friendship to have me often 
invited : we continue to see one another like two people who 
are resolved to hate with civility. Sophia is going to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and from thence to Paris. I dare swear she 'U en- 
deavour to get acquainted with you. We are broke to an ir- 
remediable degree. Various are the persecutions I have 
endured this winter, in all which I remain neuter, and shall 
certainly go to Heaven from the passive meekness of my temper. 
Lady Lansdown is in that sort of figure here, nobody cares to 
appear with her. Madame Yillette has been the favourite of 
the town, and by a natural transition is grown the aversion; 
she has now nobody attached to her suite but the vivacious 
Lord Bathurst, (2) with whom I have been well and ill ten times 
within two months : we now hardly speak to one another.— I 
wish you would lay out part of my money in a made-up mantua 
and petticoat of Rat de St. Martin. It wUl be no trouble to you 
to send a thing of that nature by the first travelling lady. I 
give you many thanks for the good offices you promise me with 
regard to Mrs. Murray, and I shall think myself sincerely 
obliged to you, as I already am on many accounts. 'Tis very 
disagreeable in her to go about behaving and talking as she 
does, and very silly into the bargain. 

I am ever afiectionately yours, M. W. M. 



1722. 

Dear Sister, — ^I am surprized at your silence, which has 
been very long, and I am sure it is very tedious to me. I have 
writ three times ; one of my letters I know you received long 
since, for Charles Churchill told me so at the Opera. At this 
instant I am at Twickenham ; Mr. Wortley has purchased the 
small habitation where you saw me. We propose to make 
some small alterations. That and the education of my daughter 

(1) HenrietU, eldest daaghter of Uie great Duke of Harlborongfa, io* 
beriled his title; she wu married to Lord Godolpbin. 

(2) Alien, Lord Bathnrst, the well-known friend and patron of Pope, 
Swift, and Gay. He died in 1774,. at the age of ninety-one; baTing en« 
Joyed health, geoins, and prosperity, in a very singular degree. 
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aro my i ausements. I hope yours is well, tt ne fail que 

croitre v, .,„> Itir. I beg you would let mc hear soon (rom 
you; and par icularly if (he approttchiug coronation at Paris 
raises th 9 of diauionds. I liavo some lo sell, and cannot 

dispose I ■!! here. I am afraid you have quite for{;ot ny 
plain tutenki mg, which I am in great want of; and I con hardly 
think you miss of opportunities to send it. At this dead season 
'tis impossible to enterlain you vith news; and yet mora inv- 
possibie (with my dulness) to entertain you without il. The 
kindest thing 1 can do is tir ' letter to a speedy con- 

clusion. I wish 1 had so way of shon-ing you how 

sincerely 1 am yours. I ai. ver will slip auy occasioa 

of convincing you of il. 
To (be Oiunlns of Utr. 

Dea« Sistbb,— 1 land thanks for the trouble 

you have given you will continue to lake some 

care of my affairs, beta lear ihey are finished, and 

1 cannot yet get rid of mj mai^. I'ou have not lold mc thai 
you have received what I sent you by Lady Lansdown, as also 
three guineas that she took for you ; one of which I beg you to 
lay out in the same narrow minunet which you sent Mrs. Mur- 
ray; and send it me by the next opportunity, for the use of my 
daughter, who is very much your bumble servant and grows a 
little woman. I suppose you know our sister Gower has lain- 
in in the country of a son. The Duchew of Kingston is pre- 
paring for the Bath, I live in a sort of solitude, which wants 
very little of being such as 1 would have it. Lady J: Wharlon 
is lo be married lo Mr, Holt, (1) which I am sorry for ;— to see 
a young woman thai I really think one of the agreeablest girls 
upon earth so vilely misplaced—but where are people matched 1 
— I suppose we shall all come right in Heaven ; as in a country 
dance, the hands are strangely given and taken, while they are 
in motion, at last all meet their partners when the jig is done. 



Twtckenbim, 1723. 
I DO verily believe, my dear sister, that this is the twelfth if 
not the thirteenth letter I have written since I bad the pleasure 
of hearing from you. Il is an uncomfortable thing to have pre- 
cious time spent, and one's wit neglected in this manner. Some- 
tunes 1 think you are fallen into that utter indifference for all 

(1) Thii marriage look pUc« Jnl; 3, 17^. Ladj Jane Whaitou «M 
M«r to PhHip Pake of Wharton. 
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tbiogi oB Una ride ifas water, ibat you have no more cariosity 
for (he aftiirs of London than for those of Pekin; and if that 
be the case, 'tis downright impertinence to trouble you with 
news. But 1 cannot cast off the affectionate concern I have for 
you, and consequently mast pnt yon in mind of me vhenever I 
have any opportunity. The bearer of this epistle is our eon~ 
sin, (1) - and a consummate puppy, as you will perceive at first 
sight ; his shoulder-knot last birtb-day made many a pretty 
gentleman's heart ache with envy, and his addresses have made 
Hiss Howard the happiest of her bighness's honourable vir- 
gins ;(2) besides the glory of thrnsting the Earl ofDeloraine 
from the post he held in her affections. But his relations are 
so ill bred as to be quite insensible of the honour arising from 
this conquest, and fearing that so much gallantry may conclude 
in captivity for life, pack him off lo you, where 't is to be hoped 
there is no such killing foir as Miss Howard. I made a sort of 
resolution at the beginning of my letter not lo trouble you with 
the mention of what passes here, since you receive it with so 
much coldness. But I find it is impossible to forbear telling 
you the metamorphoses of some of your acquaintance, which 
appear as wondrous to me as any in Ovid. Would any one 

believe that Lady H ss(3) is a beauty, and in loveT and 

that Mrs. Robinson is at the same time a prude and a kept mia- 
tressl and these things in spite of nature and fortune. The 

first of these ladies is tenderly attached (othe polite Mr. M , 

(k) and sunk in all the joys of happy love, notwithstanding she 
wants the use of her two hands by a rheumatism, and he has 
an arm that he cannot move. I wish I could tell you the par- 
ticulars of thi« amour, which seems to me as curious as that 
between two oysters, and as well worth the serious attentioo 
of the naturalists. The second heroine has engaged half the 
town in arms, from the nicety of her virtue, which was not 
able to bear the too near approach of Senesino in the opera; 
and her condescension in ber accepting of Lord Feterbo- 

(1) This couiin prolMblj WH Lord Fielding. 

[3} Ulis Howard wis danghler of Colaoel Philip Howard, and was 
married. Id 17M, to Heorf ScoU Earl of Ddoraine, tliird wd of Janet 
Poke of MoBmODth. 

(3) HolderneM. 

(4} Uildma;.— Benlmin Hildmay, Esq., brolbtt of Chalet HiUauy 
Lord Flliwaller, [md (flerwards Lord Fiuwalter,) w«h married lo Ladf 
FrederiM Sohomberg, ddesi diagliler ot MejnlMrl Dake of Schomberf, 
and widow of KotKil Darcy Earl of Holdenteaw, 18 June, 17M.— Hft' 
Mrlcol Jfaftodr. 
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rough (1) for a champion, who has signalised both hU love and 
courage upon (his occasion in as inaDy inslances as ever IK>n 
Quixote did for Dulcinea. Poor Senesino, like a vanquished 
giant, was forced to conress upon his knees that Anaaiasia «^s 
a nonpareil of virtue and beauty. Lord Stanhope, (2) asdvi^rf 
to the said giant, joked on his side, and was challenged for his 
pains. Lord Delawar was Lord Peterborough's second ; my 
lady miscarried — the whole town divided into parties on (hb 
important point. Innuir"'^*'''' '"•ve been the disorders be- 
tween the two sexes or m account, besides half the 
house of pcer« being pv irresi. By the providence 
of Heaven, and ihu wisl lis Majesty, no bloodshed 
ensued. However, thiutj ' tolerably accommodated; 
and the fair lady rides ih own in triumph in the shin- 
ing bcrlin of her hero, n the more solid advaotage 
ofiOW. a-monlh,whicl ! allows her. 

In general, gallantry a so elevated a figure as at 

present. Twenty very ins ; the Duke of Whartoi 

being president and cl.... •.wi] have formed themselves 

into a committee of gallantry, who call themselves Schemeri; 
and meet regularly three times a-week, to consult on gallaat 
schemes for the advancement and advantage of that branch of 
happiness. I coiuider the duty of a true Englishwoman is (o 
do honour to her native country ; and that it would be a sin 
against the pious love I bear to the land of my nativity, to ctxt- 
fine the renown due to the schemers within the small extent of 
this little island, which ought to be spread wherever men can 
sigh, or women can wish. 'T is true they have the envy and 
the curses of the old and ngly of both sexes, and a geoeral 
persecution from all old women; but this b no more than all 
reformatioiu must expect in their beginning. U. W. H. 

The enclosed, as you will very well perceive, was writ to be 
sent by Mr. Vane, bat be was posted off a day sooner than I 
expected, and it was left upon my hands ; since which time the 
schemers got hold of it amongst them, and 1 had much ado to 
get it from them. 1 have also bad a delightful letter from yon, 
lo let me know you are coming over ; and 1 am advised not to 
irrite; but yon having not named the time (which is expected 
with the utmost impatience by me and many more,] I am de- 
termined to send my epistle; but trouble you with no farther 

(1) He married Hn. AnaataiU KobiniaD in 1735, ami died at Lbbon 
in tbe Mine jear, agsd HTenlj-feven. 

(2} Tbe cetebraled FhUip Donner SlanUpe, Lord SUnbope 1713— 
Lord ClieMeraeld 1720. 
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accoanty though you YnH fin^liere a thousand new> smd coitso- 
quently amusing, scenes. 

Among onr acquaintance ttiinga strangely are carry*)-* 
Lord Tentaam is shot, (1) Mrs. Strickland is marry'd, 

and Yrith child and her husband is dying. 



TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. CALTHORPE. (2) 

Mt knight-errantry is at an end, and I believe I shall hence- 
forward think freeing of galley-slaves, and knockmg down 
windmills, more laudable undertakings than the defence of any 
woman's reputation whatever. To say truth, I have never had 
any great esteem for the generality of the fair sex, and my only 
consolation for being of that gender has been the assurance it 
gave me of never being married to any one among them. But 
I own at present I am so much out of humour with the actions 
of Lady Holdernesse that I never was so heartily ashamed of 
my petticoats before. You know, I suppose, that by this dis- 
creet match she renounces the care of her chfldren, and I am 
laughed at by all my acquaintance for my faith in her honour 
and understanding. My only refiigef^ the sincere hope that 
she is out of her senses ; and taking herself for the Queen of 
Sheba, and Mr. Mildmay for King Solomon, I do not think it 
quite so ridiculous. But the men, you may well imagine, are 
not so charitable ; and they agree in the kind reflection, that 
nothing hinders women from playing the fool, but not having 
it in their power. The many instances that are to be founi) to 
support this opinion ought to make the few reasonable men 
valued, — but where are the reasonable ladies? — ^Dear madam, 
come to, town that I may have the honour of saying there is one 
in St. James's Place. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Twickenham, 17 — . 

I WAS very glad to hear from you, though there was some- 
thing in your letters very jnonstrous and shocking. I wonder 

(1) Henry Roper Lord Teynham shot hfanself at his house in the 
Haymarket, 16th May 1733. 

(2) This letter was inserted by Mr. Ballaway among those addressed 
to Mrs. Wortley ; bnt Mii. Wortiey was dead before Lady Mary's mar* 
rtage,— and the original letter is directed as above. Who Mrs. Galthorpe 
was, is not known to this Editor;, jbnt the letter is inserted in this place 
becanse it refers to the marriage of Lady Holdernesse to Mr. Mildmay; 
which took pUoe In 1724, 
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wiih what coDscience yoa can talk to me of your being an (M 
woman : I beg I may hear no more oit'l. For my pari I pre- 
tend 10 bo as young as ever, and really am as young as needs 
to be, to al) inienis and purposes. laltribuio all this lo your 
living so long at Chatlon, and fancy a week at Paris will correct 
such wild imaijinationit, and set things in a beiler light. My 
cure for lowness ol spirits is not drinking nasly water, but 
galloping all day, and a moderate class of Champaigne at night 
in good company ; and s regimen, closely followed, 

is one of the most wl> :an be prescribed, and may 

save one a world ol id more filthy doctor's few 

at the year's end. . . . enham last night, and, after 

80 long a stay in l y to find myself ia my gar- 

den; our neiglibc hing improved by the re- 

moval of some "I arrival of some tine geotlfr- 

men, amongst v Itileton and Sir J. Gifliord, 

who are, perha^, inces: tbey live with iheii 

aunt, Lady V^'estmoi , we endeavour to make ifat 

country agreeable to one anoiber. 

Doctor Swift and Johnny Gay are at Pope's, and their con- 
junction has producedHUiallad, (Ij which, if nobody else hu 
aent you, I will, bf<ing*evcr better pleased than when lam 
endeavouring to amuse ray dear sister, and ever yours. 

M. W. M. 



TtTirkenham. 1723- 
Dear SiSTEB, — IsenI you a long letter by the Duchess of Mon- 
tagoe ; though I have had no answer, I Ciinnot resolve to leave 
London without writing another. I go to-morrow to Twicken- 
ham, where I am occupied in some alterations of my boose and 
gardens. I believe 1 have told you we bought it last year, and 
Uiere is some sort of pleasure in showing one's own fancy upon 
one's own ground. If you please to send my night-gowo to 
Hr. Hughes, an English banquier at Paris, directed for Ma- 
dame Cantillon, it will come safe to my hands ; she is a new 
neighbour of mine, bas a very handsome house in the village, 
and herself eclipses most of our London beauties : yoa know 
how fond we are of novelty, besides that she is really very 
pretty and does not want understanding, and 1 have a thousand 
commodities in her acquaintance. Mrs. Davenant is returned 
from Genoa, and 1 have the pleasure of an agreeable iatimacy 
witli her ; so much for my acquaintance. Lady Byng has ino- 
culated both ber children, and is big with child herself; the 

(1) Pnblisbed in Swifl'i Wotb. 
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operation is not yet over, but I believe they will do very well. 
Since that experiment has not yet had any ill effect, the whole 
town are doing the same thing, and I am so much pulled about 
and solicited to visit people, that I am forced to run into the 
country to hide myself. There is a ridiculous marriage on the 
point of conclusion that diverts me much. You know Lady 
Mary Sanderson; she is making over her discreet person and 
1500/. a-year jointure to the tempting embrace of the noble 
Earl of Pembroke, aged 73. (1) H. W. H. 



[No date.] 

I HATE writ to you at least five-and-forty letters, dear sister, 
without receiving any answer, and resolved not to confide in 
postrhouse fidelity any more ; being firmly persuaded that they 
never came to your hands, or you would not refuse one line to 
let me know how you do, which is and ever will be of great im- 
portanee to me. The freshest news in town is the fatal accident 
happened three nights ago to a very pretty young fellow, bro« 
ther to Lord Finch, who was drinking with a dearly beloved 
drab, whom you may have heard of by the name of Sally Salis- 
bury. In a jealous pique she stabbed him to the heart with a 
knife. He fell down dead immediately, but a surgeon being 
called for, and the knife drawn out of his body, he opened his 
eyes, and his first words were to beg her to be friends with 
him, and kissed her. She has since staid by his bed-side 'till 
last night, when he begged her to fly, for he thought he could 
not live ; and she has taken his advice, and perhaps will honour 
you with her residence at Pafis. Adieu, dear sister. I send 
you along with this letter the Count of Caylus, who if you do 
not know already you will thank me for introducing to you ; he 
is a Frenchman, and no fop ; which, besides the curiosity of it, 
is one of the prettiest things in the world. 

Since yon find it so difficult to send me the lutestring that' I 
asked for, I l)eg you would lay out my money in a night-gown 
ready made, there can be no difficulty in sending that by the 
first person that comes over ; I shall like it the better for your 
having worn it one day, and then it may be answered for that 
it is not new. If this is also impossible, pray return me my 
money, deducting for the minunet which I nave received. 



Twickenham, 1722. 

Deae SiSTtE,— I have writ you so many letters which you say 
you have not received, that I suppose you won't receive this; 



(1) This marriage never look plaoe. 




however , I will acquil myself lo my own conscience as a good 
Christian ought to do. I am sure I can never be realty wanting 
in any expression of affection lo you, to whom I can never 
forget what I owe in many respects. Our mutual acquainlance 
are esceedingly dispersed, and I am engaged in a new set, 
whose ways would not be entertaining lo you, since you know 
not ihe people. Mrs. Murray is still at Castle-Howard : I am 
at Twickenham, where there is. at this time, more rompaay 
than at London. Youi Mrs. Johnston is returned 

into our neighbourhoo o me to carry her to Rich- 

mond-court to-morrow !d to be excused : she is siiil 

in sad pickle. I think adame Harvey are at Lord 

Bristol's. A propos ol : the Countess is come oot 

a new creature ; she 1 $ dull occupations of hazard 

and bassel, and is gro^ wming, coquet, and gallaM; 

and, to show she is fi f the errors of her past tife, 

and resolved to make », lisspent, she has two loven 

at a time, and is equally i>ivb.< talked of for the gentle Co- 
lonel Cotton and the euperhnc mr. Braddocks. T4ow I think 
this the greatest compliment in nature to her own lord ; sine* 
it is plain that when she will be folse to him, she is forced to 
take two men in his stead, and that no one mortal has waait 

enough to make up for him. Poor Lady G (1) is parting 

from her discreet spouse for a mere trifle. She had a miod to 
take the air this spring in a new yacht (which Lord Uillabo- 
rougb (2j built for many good uses, and which has been (he 
scene of much pleasure and pain) : she went in company with 
his Lordship, Fabrics, Mr. Cook, Lady Litchfield, (3) and hw 
sister, as far as Greenwich, and from thence as far as the buoy 
of theNore; when to the great surprise of the good company, 
who thought it impossible the wind should not be as fair to 
bring them back as it was to carry them thither, they found 

there was nopossibility of returningthat night. LadyG , in 

all the concern of a good wife, desired her lord mi[;ht be in- 
formed of her safety, and that she was no nay bLimeable in 
staying out all night. Fabrice writ a most gallant letter to Lord . 
G-- — ; (4J concluding that Mr. Cook presents his bumble ser- i 

(1] Gige,— BeuHlicU Harii, dingbter and Mie beir of Benedict BiB, 
of Higb Hudow tn the conatj of Gloocetler, Eiq. 

(aj Lord HllUt>oroDgh, filber of the Lord Hill«boTangh who wu S«- -' 
crelirj of State onder George the Third, and ancwtor to the HarqnU at 
Downtbirc, had Ibe fame both ln,Eng1aiid and Ireland of being the wild- 
■ nt and mortfUDdaloaf Ubertine of tbe age. 

(3) Fnnew, tengtilN otSii Mm HalM, of Wood-cbnch, Kant. 

(4) TboBM, BiaLgcifiit«. 
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yice to him, and let him know (in case of necessity) *^ Lady 
Btargaret uhm in town :" (1) but his lordship not liking the 
change, I suppose, carried the letter straight to the King's Ua- 
jesty, who not being at leisure to give him an audience, he sent 
it in open by Mahomet ; though it is hard to guess what sort of 
redress he intended to petition for — the nature of the thing being 
such, that had he complained he was no cuckold, his Majesty 
at least might have prevailed that some of his court might confer 
that dignity upon him, but if he was, neither King, council, nor 
the two houses of parliament, could make it null and of none 
effect. This public rupture is succeeded by a treaty of sepa- 
ration, and here is all the scandal that is uppermost in my bead. 
I should be glad to contribute any way to your entertainment, 
and am very sorry to stand in so much need of it. I am ever 
yours. M. W. M. 

I ¥agh yoft would think of my lutestring, for I am in terrible 
want'oflBiiDgs. 



GaTendlsh-square, 1723. 

Dbae Sistee, — I have written to you twice since I received 
yours in answer to that I sent by Mr. De Caylus, but I believe 
none of what I send by the post ever come to your hands, nor 
ever will while they are directed to Mr. Waters, for reasons 
that you may easily guess. I wish you would give me a safer 
direction ; it is very seldom I can have the opportunity of a 
private messenger, and it is very often that I have a mind to 
write to my dear sister. If you have not heard of the Duchess 
of Montague's intended journey, you will be surprised at your 
'fldanner of receiving this, since I send it by one of her servants : 

* she does not design to see any body nor any thing at Paris, 

* and talks of going from Montpellier to Italy, I have a tender 
estjsem for her, and am heartUy concerned to lose her conver- 
sation, yel'I cannot condemn her resolution. I am yet in this 
wicked town, but purpose to leave it as soon as the parliament 
•rises. Mrs. Murray and all her satellites have so seldom fallen 

^ in my way, I can say little about them. Your old friend Mrs. 
Louther is still fair and young, and in pale pink every night in 
the parks ; but, after being highly in favour, poor I am in utter 
disgrace, without my being able to guess wherefore, except 
lEhe fancied me the author or abettor of two vile ballads written 
on her dying adventure, which I am so innbcent of that I never 

(1) Udy Margaret TofloD, daagfaler of the Earl of Tbaoet, was mar- 
ried 10 Thomas Coke of Norfolk, Esq. July^, 1719. 
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saw U,(l) A propos oF ballads, a mosldelightfolfflMSi 
sung in most bouses about our Jearly beloved plot, wbicb baa 
been laid first w Pope, and secondly lo me, when God know* 
we have neither of us vil enough lo make it. Mrs. Harrej 
bes-in of a female child. Lady Rich is happy in dear Sir Ro- 
bert's absence, and the polite Mr. Holt's return (o his alle- 
giance, who, thoa<>h in a treaty of marriage with one of the 
prettiest girls in town [Lady J. Wharton\ appears better irilh 
her than ever. Lady B. Manners is on the brink of mairiiiMoy 
with a Yorkshire Mr. Monkton of 3000/, per annam: Uisa 
match of the young Duchess's making, and she thinks matUr 
of great triumph over the two coqnct beauties, who can get 
nobody to have and to hold; they are decayed to a piteous 
degree, and so neglected that they are grown constant and par- 
ticular to the fAo ugliest fellows in London. Mrs. P — — {S; 
condescends to be publicly kepi by the noble Earl of Cadogan; 
whether Mr. P (3) has a pad nag deducted out of the pro- 
fits for his share I cannot tell, bni he appears very well satisfied 
■with it. This is, I iliink, the whole st^ite of love ; as t,o that of 
wit, it splits itself into ten thousand branches; poets increase 
and multiply to that stupendous defrree, you see them at everr 
turn, even in embroidered coats and pink-coloured lop-knois; 
making verses is become almost as common as taking snuff, and 
God can tell what miserable stuff people carry about in their 
pockets, and offer to all their acquaintances, and you know ooe 
cannot refuse reading and taking a pinch. This is a Ytry great 

(1) Hn. Lowtber wu * r«apeciable woman, single, and, as it apfun 
bj Ibe teit, not willing to onn berseir middle-aged. Anotber ladj bip- 
peoed lo be iUliag at breakfast witb herwbcD an awkward ooonlrj M, 
new in h«r terrice, brought word that " there was one as begged to apeak 
to her,"— " Whatis his oameT"— "Don't know." — "Whal Mrt d 
fenont t gcalleoiuiT"— "Can't ny rigbit;."— "<;o and atk hiatal 
buinest."— Th« fellow returned grinniDg. "Wb;, raadan, li« mjtm 
laow— beiaja he is— "— " Wdl, what doc* he saj, fool ?"— "' Hb Mji 
be iioneai dies for joar ladyship."—" Dies Tor smI" nrtoltil 1h 
lady, Ibe more iaceased (hHn feeing her friend inclined to laugh u w«ll 
U ber foalman, — " was (here ever such a piece of iniolence? Tpm him 
OBt of mj honse thii minute. And bark ;e, shut the door in his face." 
The clown obeyed; bnt going to work more roaghly than John Ball wiQ 
ever admit of, prodnccd a Koftle thai dislnrbed the neigbboura and ealM 
In tbe coBstriile. At last the aadacjous lover driven to explain hiBsrif 
proTst nothing won* than an honcsl tradesman, a dyer, whom ber ladj- 
•bip often emploved lo refresh ber old gowns. 

(i) PoDltney. 

(3) Daniel Fonlleiwy Eni. married lo Hn, Tilcbboonie, tiitar lo the 
ConnteM of SundertaBd,^4JlOeoeBbw 1717. 
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grievance and so particularly shocking to me, that I think o«r 
wise lawgivers should take it into consideration, and appoint a 
fast-<lay to beseech Heaven to put a stop to this epidemical 
disease, as they did last year for the plague with great success. 
Dear sister, adieu. I have been very free in this letter, be- 
cause I think I am sure of its going safe. I wish my night- 
gown may do the same : — I only choose that as most convenient 
to you ; but if it was equally ^o, I had rather the money was 
laid out in plain lutestring, if you could send me eight yards at 
a time of difierent colours, designing it for linings ; but if thi» 
scheme is impracticable, send me a night-gown d^la-WMde. 

"~"""~" 1723. 

Dear Sister,^! am now so far recovered from the dan- 
gerous illness which I had when I received your letter, that I 
hope I may think of being once more a woman of this worid. 
But I know not how to convey this letter to you. I intend to 
send it Mrs. Murray. I have a great many reasons to believo 
the present direction you have given me a very bad one; es- 
pecially since you say that you have never received one of the 
number of letters that I really have sent you. I suppose the 
public prints (if nobody else) have informed you of the sudden 
death of poor Lady Dowager Gower, (1) which has made alarge 
addition to Lord Gower*s fortune, and utterly ruined Mrs. 
Proby*s,(2) who is now in very deplorable circumstances. I 
see Mrs. Murray so seldom I can give little account of her, bnl 
I suppose her house is the same place it used to be. Operas 
flourish more than ever, and I have been in a tract of going 
every time. The people I live most with are none of yotur 
acquaintance ; the Duchess of Montague excepted, whpm I con- 
tinue to see often. Her daughter Belle is at this instant in tht 
paradisal state of receiving visits every day from a passionate 
lover, who is her first love ; whom she thinks the finest gen- 
tleman in Europe, and is, besides that, Duke of Manchester. (3) 
Her mamma and I often laugh and sigh, reflecting on her felicity, 
the consummation of which will be in a fortnight. In the mean 
time they are permitted to be alone together every day. These 
are lawful matters that one may talk of ; letters are so surely 

(1) Lily Gower, ntUd of loha Lereson Gower, Uie first Peer, Baron 
Gower oTSittenliaM, SM 8lb March 1723. 

(2} Mrs. Proby was Un wife of John Proby of Elton Hall, in thecoonly 
of Iliinlingdon, Esq., and sister of John Levcson Gower, Lord Gower— 
the first Earl. Her son, John Proby, was the first Lord Garysfort. 

(3) Willilk Monlagne, Dnke of Manchester, married to the Lady Isa- 
bella MonUgue, eldest daaghler of John Doke of Montague, April 16, 172S. 
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•pencd, I daro say noihin;; lo you eiiher of onr iotri^es or 
duels, both wbich would afford greai matler of mirth and spe- 
culation. Adieu, dear sisier. Pray doii'l forget ihe nighi- 
gown, and let it be what you please. 



Twickmbim, 17S3. 

I am very sorry, dear sister, that you are in so melancholy 
a way, but 1 hope a return to Paris will revive your spiriu ; I 
bad much rather have said London, Lut I do not presume 
upon somuch happiness. Iwas lastnighlat the play en /it mi/If, 
in tbe most literal sense: my sister Gowcr dragged me thither 
in company of all our children, with Lady F. Pierreponi at 
their head. My third niece Leveson, Jenny by name. (1) will 
come out an errant beauty ; she is really like the Duchess of 
Queensborough. 

As for news, the last wedding is that of Peg Pelham,(2) and 
I thiik I have never seen so comfortable a prospect of happi- 
ness; accordinglo all appearance she cannot failof being a widow 
in six weeks at farthest, and accordingly she has been so good 
a house<wife as to line her wedding-clothes with black. As- 
semblies rage in this part of the world ; there is not a street in 
town free from them and some spirited ladies go to seven in a 
night. You need not question but love and play flourish under 
these encouragements : I now and then peep upon these things 
with the same coolness I would do on a moving picture; Ilaugh 
at some of the motions, wonder at others, etc.< and then retire 
to the elected few, that have ears and hear, but mouths have 
they and speak not. One of these chosen to my great sorrow, 
will soon be at Paris ; I mean Lady Stafford, who talks of re- 
moving next April : she promises lo return, but I had rather 
she did not go. 

Twickenbim, Oct, 20, 1733, 
I AH heartily sorry to have the pleasure of hearing from yon 
lessened by your complaints of uneasiness, which I wish with 
all my soul I was capable of relieving, either by my letters or 
any other way. My life passes in a kind of indolence which is 
now and then awakened by agreea^ile moments ; but pleasures 
Are transitory, and the ground-work of every thing in England 
stupidity, which is certainly owing to the coldness of this vile 
climate. 1 envy you the serene air of Paris, as well as n>any 

(1) Tbe Hod. Jine LeTCMD Gow»r, who died DDDUTTied in Haj 1731. 

(2) Hon. ftUrgircl Pelham, rntmled lo Sir Jalu SbeHej, BarL tf 
JUJcliel Grove, la SDUiix,ftnftUeA\& VIM. 
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Other conveniences there: what between the thinf;8 one cannot 
do, and the things one most not do, the time bnt dully lingers 
on, though I make as good a shift as many of my neighbours. 
To my great grief, some of my best friends have been ettreme- 
ly ill ; and, in general, death and sickness have never been 
more frequent than now. You may imagine poor gallantry 
droops ; and, except in the elysian shades of Richmond, there is 
no such thing as love or pleasure. It is said there is a fair 
lady retired for having taken too much of it : for my part they 
are not at all cooked to my taste ; and I have very little share 
in the diversions there, which, except seasoned with wit, or at 
least vivacity^ will not go down wi Jh me who have not altoge- 
ther so voracidhs.an appetite as I once had: I intend, how- 
ever, to shine and be fine on the birth-night, and review the 
figures there. My poor friend the young Duchess of Marl-r 
borough, (1) I am afraid, has exposed herself to a most violent 
ridicule ; she is as much embarrassed with the loss of her big 
belly, and as much ashamed of it, as ever a dairy maid was 
with the getting one. 

I desire you would say something very pretty to your daugh«> 
ter in my name ; notwithstanding the great gulph that is at pre- 
sent between us, I hope to wait on her to an opera one time 
or other. I suppose you know our uncle Fielding (2) is dead« 
I regret him prodigiously. M. W. M. 



Oct 31, 1723. 

I WHrrE to you at this time piping-hot from the birth-night ; 
my brain warmed with all the agreeable ideas that fine clothes 
fine gentlemen, brisk tunes, and lively dances, can raise there. 
It is to be hoped that my letter will entertain you: at least you 
will certainly have the freshest account of all passages on that 
glorious day. First you must know that I led up the ball, 
which you '11 stare at ; but what is more, I believe in my con- 
science I made one of the best figures there ; to say truth, people 
are grown so extravagantly ugly, that we old beauties are 
forced to come out on show-days, to keep the court in counte- 
nance. I saw Mrs. Murray there, through whose hands this 

(1) HeorietU, eldest danghler of lobn Dnke of Marlboroagfa, married 
to Francis Earl of Godolphin, and upon the death of her father in 1722, 
succeeded to his honours ; she was the particular friend of Congreye, vho 
bequeathed her 10,0001. 

\2) William Fielding, Esq. second son of W. Earl of Denbigh, Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber and Deputy Comptroller of the Household, died 
in September 1723. 



epislle will be conveyed ; I do not know whether she win sale 
the same complainl to you ihatldo. Sirs. West was wiili 
her, who is a greai prude, having; but two lovers at a lime: I 
think those are Lord UaddingtoD andHr. Liodsay; ibe 04» 
for use, the other for show . 

The world improves in one virtue lo a violent degree, I mean 
plaiu-di^aling. Hypocrisy being, as the Scri|>iure declares, a 
damnable sin, I hope our publicans and sinnerti will bo saved 
by the open profession of the contrary virtue. I was lo)d by 
a very good author, who is deep in the secret, that at this very 
minute, there is a bill cooping-up at u huniing-seal in Nor- 
folk, (1) to have noi talten out of the commandments aod 
clapped into the creed, the ensuing session ol'p^rlianieni. This 
bold attempt for the liberty of the sut^ect is wholly projected 
by Mr. Walpole, who proposed it to the secret committee in 
his parlour, \\ illiam Young [i] seconded it, and answered tor 
all his acquaintance voting ri(;hi to a man: Doddington (3} vvrr 
gravely objecti^d, that the obstinacy of human nature was such, 
thai he feiircd when they had posilive coniniandmems lo do so, 
perhaps people would not commit adultery and bear false wit- 
ness against their neighbours with the readiness and cheer- 
fulness they do at present. This objection seemed to sink deep 
into the minds of the greatest politicians at the board, and I 
don't know whether the bill won't be dropped, though it is 
certain it might be carried on with great ease, the world being 
entirely "revenue du bagatelle," and honour, virtue, repu- 
tation, etc. which we used to hearof in our nursery, is as much 
laid aside and forgotten as crumpled ribands. To speak plainly 
I am very sorry for the forlorn slate of matrimony, which is ai 
much ridiculed by our young ladies as it used to be by young 
fellows : in short, both sexes have found the inconveniences <^ 
{t, and the appoRation of rake is as genteel in a woman as a mw 

of quality ; ii is no scandal to say Miss , the maidofhoi^ 

our, looks very well now she is up again, and poor Biddy 
Hoel has never been quite well since her last confinement. You 
nay imagine we married women look very silly; wo hate 
nothing to excuse ourselves, but that it was done a great while 
ago, and we were very young when we did it. This is the 
general state of affairs : as to particulars, if yen have any co- 
riosity for things of that kind, you have nothing to do but to 

(1) Boaghloo; Mr. {aflenTird Sir Robert) Wilpole'f, lb«n priip» 
ninister. (i) Sir William Voaog. 

(3) Gewge labb Doddington, altanrard Lord IMcosib4egs, wboM 
Diary bat been pnblubed. 
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ask me qnestions, and they shall be answered to the best of 
my understanding ; my time never being passed more agree- 
ably than when I am doing something obliging to you : this is 
truth, in spite of all the beaus, wits^ and witlings, in Great 
Britain. M. W. H. 



Gavendish-sqaare, 1724. 

Dear Sister,— I cannot positively fix a time for my wait- 
ing on you at Paris ; but I do verily believe I shall make a trip 
thither, sooner or later. This town improves in gaiety every 
day; the young people are younger than they used to be, and 
all the old are grown yoimg. Nothing is talked of but enter- 
tainments of gallantry by land and water, and we insensibly 
begin to taste all the joys of arbitrary poiipr. Policies are no 
more; nobody pretends to winch or kick under their burthens, 
but we go on cheerfully with our bells at our ears, ornamented 
with ribands, and highly contented with our present condition, 
so much for the general state of the nation. The last pleasure 
that fell in my way was Madame Sevign6*s Letters; very pretty 
they are, but I assert, without the least vanity, that mine wiU 
be full as entertaining forty years hence. I advise you, there- 
fore, to put none of them to the use of waste paper. You say 
nothing to me of the change of your ministry; I thank you for 
your silence on that subject ; I don't remember myself ever 
child enough to be concerned who reigned in any part of the 
earth. I am more touched at the death of poor Hiss Chiswell, 
who is carried ofiF by the small-pox. I am so oddly made, that 
I never forget the tenderness contracted in my infancy ; and I 
think of any past play-fellow with a concern that few people fed 
for their present favourites. After giving you melancholy by 
this tragedy, 'tis but reasonable I should conclude with a farce, 
that I may not leave you in ill humour. I have so good an 
opinion of your taste, to believe Harlequin in person will never 
make you laugh so much as the Earl of 8—- — 's (1) furious 
passion for Lady Walpole (2) (aged fourteen and some months). 

Mrs. M (3) undertook to bring the business t6 bear, and 

provided the opportunity (a great ingredient you *U say) ; but 
the young ^dy proved skittish. She did not only turn this 
heroic flatne into present ridicule, but exposed all his generous 
sentiments, to divert her husband and fother-in-law. His 
lordship is gone to Scotland ; and if there was any body wicked 

(1) Stain. 

(2) Margaret, daaghter and heir of Samuel Rolle, Esq. of Haynton, co. 
DeroD, married to Robert hw4 Walpole, March 20, 1724. (3) Mom j 



enough lo write upoQ il, there is a subject worthy tbe pai of 
ihe best ballad-m^er in Gp'jub-strcet. H. Sv. M. 



CarcDiIitli-iqiHire, 173S. 

I TBiSK this is the first time of my life thai a letter of youn 
has laia by me two posts unanswered. You '11 wonder to 
hear that short silence is occasioned by not having a moment 
uDOiDployed at Twickenham ; but I pass many boars on horso- 
bact, and I '11 assure voo. ride stag banting, which I inow 
you'll stare to hearo" ?d to vast courage and skill 

that way, and am as ' :h it as wiih the acquisition 

of a new sense : his ki > hunts in Kichmond Park, 

and I make one of the is his train. I desire )-dd 

after this accoui <rord old woman to me any 

more : I approa than I did ten years ago, 

and am in hopes ;. fear in health and vivacity. 

Lord Bolingbroke ■" Cagland, and is to do the 

honours at an assei rkley's tbe ensuing winter. 

But the most snr^ ^rd U ^I's (1] assiduoui 

court lo their Royal juunncsses, which fills the coffee-houses 
with profound speculations. Bat I, who smell a rat at a con- 
siderable distance, do believe in private that Mrs. H d (2) 

and bis lordship have a friendship that borders upon " the 
tender;" and though in histories, learned ignorance attributes 
all to cunning or to chance, 

Love in that grave dl^^iw does oflen smile, 
Knowing the an^e va; kindness all tbe while. 

I am in hopes your King of France behaves better than our 

Duke of B d; (3) who, by the care of a pious mother, 

cerlainly pieserved his virginity lo his marriage-bed, where he 
was so much disappointed in his fair bride, who (though bis 
own inclinations] (4] could not bestow on him those expressless 
raptures be had figured to himself, that he already pukes at the 
very name of her, and determines lo let his estate go to his 
brother, rather than go through the filthy drudgery of getting 
an heir to it. 

N.B. This is true history, and I think the most extraordinary 
has happened in this last age. This comes of living till sixteen 
without a competent knowledge either of practical or specu- 
lative anatomy, and literally thinking fine ladies composed of 
lilies and roses. A propot of the best red and white to be had 
for money ; Lady Uervey is more delightful than ever, and such 

(1) Bathant'i. {i) Howird. 

(3) Beilford. {^) HU own bicliiuliai», kii own choiet. 
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a politician^ that if people were not blind to merit, she would 
{govern the nation. Mrs. Hurray has got a new lovef in the 
most accomplished Mr. Doddington— so far for the progress of 
lore. That of wit has taken a very odd course, and is making 
the tour of Ireland, from whence we have packets of ballads, 
songs, petitions, panegyrics, etc. : so powerful is the influence 
of Lord Carteret's wit, and my lady's beauty, the Irish rhime 
that never rhimed before. 

A4l^> dear sister, I take a sincere part in all that relates to 
you, and am ever yours. I beg, as the last favour, that you 
would make some small enquiry, and let me know the minute 
Lord Finch (1) is at Paris. M. W. M. 



Twickenham, 1725. 

I AM now at the same distance from London that you are 
from Paris, and could fall into solitary amusements with a good 
deal of taste ; but I resist it, as a temptation of Satan, and rather 
turn my endeavours to make the world as agreeable to me as I 
can, which is the true philosophy; that of despising it is of no 
use but to hasten wrinkles. I ride a good deal, and have got 
a horse superior to any two-legged anunal, he being without a 
fault. I work like an angel. I receive visits upon idle days, 
and I shade my life as I do my tent-stitch, that vi, maie as easy 
transitions as I can from business to pleasure ; the one would 
be too flaring and gaudy without some duk shades of tl*ather ; 
and if I worked altogether in the grave ootows, joa know 
't would be quite dismal. Miss Skerret is hi the hooee .i(rith me, 
and Lady Stafford has taken a lodging at Ricfamoad : as their 
ages are different, and both agreeable in their Und, I laugh 
with the one, or reason with the other, as I happen to be in a 
gay or serious humour ; and I manage my friends with such a 
strimg yet with a gentle hand, that they are both willing to do 
whatever I have a mind to. 

My daughter presents her duty to you, and service to Lady 
Frances, (2) who is growing to womanhood apace : I long to 
see her and you, and am not destitute of wandering designs to 
that purpose. M. \V. M. 

Gayeodish-sqaare, 1725. 

I AM heartily sorry, dear sister, for all that displeases you, 
and for this time admit of your excuses for silence ; but I give 

(1) Afterward Earl of Winchilsea and NottiDgbam, GomptroUer of the 
booiebold to Gaorge II. 

(2) Who afterward was the wife of her cousin, John JSrtkine, Esq. 
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yoi , c'ett pour la dentUre foit: lo aay truth, ihey 

do: pry reasonablo ; whatever keeps one At home na- 

turally inclines one to write, especially when yon can giv<^ a 
friend so mnch pleasure as your Idlers always do to mc. Mist 
Skerret (l)siaidall the riMiiainder of the summer with me, aod 
wo are now come lo lown, where variely of things happen every 
day. Sophia and I have as immortal quarrel; which, though 
I resolve never lo forgive, I can hardly forbear tauf-hing at. 
An acquaiDiancc of mine is married, whom I wish ver^weU 
lo : Sophia has been pleased, on this occasion, to write ihe mow 
infamoos ballad that ever was written ; wherein both the brids 
and bridegroom are intolerably mauled, especially the last, 
who is complimented with the hopes of cuckoldom, and forty 
oilier things equally obliging. Sophia has distributed this 
ballad in such a manner, as to make it pass for mine, on par- 
pose to plague the poor innoceai soul of the new-married man, 
whom I should be the last of creatures to abuse. I know not 
how to clear myself of this vile imputation, without a traia of 
(■onscqiifiK-os I have no mind lo fall into. In the mean time 
Sophia enjoys the pleasure of heartily plaguing both me and 
that person. 

Perhaps I may pass the Christmas holidays at Paris. Adieu, 
dear sister. The uew opera is execrable. M. W. M. 



CaiendUh-square, 1725. 
Dkak SiSTES, — I am extremely sorry for your indisposition, 
and did not wait for a letter to write to yon, but my Lord 

C e [2} has been going every day this three weeks, and I 

intended to charge him with a pacquet. Nobody ever had such 
ineffectual charms as his lordship; beauty and money are 
equally ill bestowed, when a fool has the keeping of them ; 
;hey are incapable of happiness, and every blessing turns «|i»- 
' 1 their hands. You advise a change of taste, which I con- 
fess I have no notion of ; I may, with time, change my pursuit. 
For the same reason that I may feed upon butcher's meat when 
' am not able to purchase greater delicacies, but I am sure 1 
shall never forget the Bavour of gibkr. In the mean time I 
divert myself passably enough, and lake care to improve as 
much as possible that slock of vanity and credulity that Heaven 
in its mercy has furnished me with ; being sensible that to those 
two qualities, simple as they appear, all the pleasures of life aro 
owing. My sister Gower is in town, on the point of lying-in. 

(I) Sbid or liononr to Queen Cwoline, and atlerward the Mooad wife 
or 8it Moton Wdpole. f«) Clan. 
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I see every body, bat converse with nobody hlf in amies 
choiiies; in the flnt rank of these are Lady Stafford and dear 
Molly Skerrety both of which have now the additional merit of 
being old acquaintances, and never having given me any reason 
to complain of either of 'em. I pass some days with the Du- 
chess of Montague, (1) who might be a reigning beauty if she 
pleased. I see the whole town every Sunday, and select a few 
that I retain to supper ; in short, if life could be always what it 
is, I believe I have so much humility in my temper that I could 
be contented withoutany thing better, this two or three hundred 
years: but alas I 

Dollneiis, and wrlnklM, and disease must come, 
And age and death's ireyocable doom. 

M. ▼▼ • tf • 



Cayendish-sqaare, 1735. 

I BELIEVE you have by this time, dear sister, received my 
letter from the hand of that thing my Lord Clare; however, I 
love you well enough to write again, in hopes you will answer 
my letters one time or other. All our acquaintances are run 
ma^ they do such things ! such monstrous and stupendous 
things! Lady Hervey and Lady Bristol have quarrelled in 
such a polite manner, that they have given one another all the 
titles so liberally bestowed amongst the ladies at Billingsgate. 
Sophia and I have been quite reconciled, and are now quite 
broke, and I believe not likely to piece up again. Ned 
Thompson (2) is as happy as the money and charms of Belle 
Dunch can make him, and a miserable dog for all that. 
Public places flourish more than ever ; we have assemblies for 
every day in the week, besides court, operas, and masque- 
rades; with youth and money, *tis certainly possible to be 
very well diverted in spite of malice and ill-nature, though 
they are more and more powerful every day. For my part, 
as it is my established opinion that this globe of ours is no 
better than a Holland cheese, and the walkers about jii it 
mites, I possess jny mind in patience, let what will happen; 
and should feertolerably easy, thouf^ a great rat came and 
eat half of it upf My sister Gower has got a sixth daughter (3) 



(i) Lady Mary Ghorchill, foartb aBlyoaoftftdaogbter of Johu, Duke 
of MarlboroQgh ; she died in May 1757. 

(2) Edward Thompsoo, Esq., of Marsden in tbe county of York, was 
married, 6th Feb. 1725, to Mrs. Arabella Dancb, daughter of Edward 
Dnncb, of WMlenham in the eoonty of Berks, Esq.— flKsfoHcoI Bigiiisr, 

(3) Honourable ETelyn Leveioii Gower, who aMurrlcd John 
Earl of Upper OiMiT. 
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by ih( c of God, and is as merry as if nothing bad hap- 
pened ' poor lovo Mr. Cook has fou^hi and been disarmed 
by J. bmi..aon on a nallonal quarrel; in short, he was bom 
lo conquer nothing in England, that's certain, and hag good 
luck neither with our ladies nor gentlemen. B. Noel (1) U 
come oui Lady Milsington, to the encoDragemenl and conso- 
laiion of all the coquets about town ; and they make haste to 
bo as infamous as posssible, in order lo make their fortunes. 
I have this moment received from Mrs. Peling a verj- pretty 
cap for my girl ; I give thanks for the trouble yoa 
have had in sending it. ! you would be so good to 
send the other things w) 'e opportunity. I have an- 
other favour to ask, tl Id make my compliments to 
our English ambassad i see bim. I have a con- 
stancy in my nature that ,. — e always remember my old 
friends. M. W. M. 



Tnickenhim. lT-25. 

I wnoTE lo yon very lately, my dear sister; but ridkolons 
things happening, I cannot help [as far as in me lies) sbVing 
all my pleasures with you. 1 own I enjoy vast delight in the 
folly of mankind ; and, God be praised, that is an inexhaustible 
source of entertainment. Yon may remember that I men- 
tioned in my last, some suspicions of my own in relation to 
Lord Bat—, (2) which I really never mentioned, for fifty 
reasons, to any one whatever; but as there is very rarely 
smoke without some fire, there is never fire without some 
smoke. These smothered flames, though admirably covered 
with whole heaps of politics laid over them, were at length 
seen, felt, heard, and understood; and the fair lady given to 
understand by her commanding ol^cer,' that if she served 
under other colours, she must expect to have her pay re- 
trenched. Upon which the good lord was dismissed, and has 
not attended in the drawing-room since. You know one 
cannot help laughing, when one sees him neit, and I own [ 
long for that pleasurable moment. 

I am sorry for another of our acquaintance, whose follies 
[for it is not possible to avoid that word) are not of a kind to 
give mirth to those who wish her well. The discreet and 

(1) This marriago took place 30lh NoTcmber 1T24. Lord ftiiliin^ioa 
was eldest sod at David Cottier Earl at Porlmore, Sbo was Iho dauglJcr 
of JoliD Noel, of Walcole id the coanlj of Northamptoo, Esquire. Sbe 
inrriTcd LoTdHiliiDgton, and died in 1729. (2) Balhani. 
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sober Lady L-— re (1] has lost such farious sums at the Bath, 
that it may bo questioned, whether all the sweetness the waters 
can put into my lord's blood, can make him endure it, par- 
ticularly 700^ at one sitting, which is aggravated with many 
astonishing circumstances. This fs as odd to me as my Lord 

T m's (2) shooting himself; and another demonstration of 

the latent fire that lies under cold countenances. We wild 
girls always make your prudent wives and mothers. 

I hear some near relations of ours are at Paris, with whom 
I think you are not acquainted. I mean Lord Denbigh and 
.his Dutch lady, (3) who, I am very certahi, is the produce of 
some French valet de chambre. She is entertaining enough, 

extremely gay, 

Lores masic, company, and play — 

I suppose you will see her. M. W. M • 



Ca? endish-sqnare, 1725. 

I AM very glad, dear sister, to hear you mention our meet^ 
ing in London. We are much mistaken here as to our ideas 
of Paris: 'to hear that gallantry has forsaken it, sounds as 
extraordinary to me as a want of ice in Greenland. We have 
nothing but ugly faces in this country, but more lovers than 
ever. There are but three pretty men in England, and they 
are all in love with me, at this present writing. This will 
surprise you extremely ; but if you were to see the reigning 
girls at present, I will assure you, there is little difference be- 
tween them and old women. I have been embourhi in family 
affairs for this last fortnight. Lady F. Pierrepoint having 
400/. per annum for her maintenance, has awakened the 
consciences of half her relations to take care of her education; 
and (excepting myself) they have all been squabbling about 
her ; and squabble to this day. My sister Gower carries her 
off to-morrow morning to Staffardshire. The lies, twattles, 
and contrivances about this affair, are innumerable. I should 
pity the poor girl, if I saw she pitied herself. The Duke of 
Kingston is in France, but is not to go to the capital ; so much 
for that branch of your family. My blessed offspring has al- 

(1) Le(chmere.^Lady Letchmere was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Charles Howard Earl of Carlisle, and wife of Nicholas Letchmere, Lord 
Letchmere of Evesham; she afterwards married Thomas Robinson, Esq. 
of Rokeby Park, and died at Bath, April 10, 1739. (2) Tenham's. 

(3) Isabella, daughter ofPeter de Yongof Utrecht, in Holland^ and sister 
of the Marchioness of BliDdford. 
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ready made a great noise in tie world. That yonngrake, m* 
son, took to fais hecU t' other day and transported his person (o 
Oxford; being in his owo opinion thoroughly qualified for the 
University. After a good deal of search we foand and re- 
duced him, much i^ainst hU will, to the humblo condiiioa of a 
Bdioollioy. It happens very luckUy that the sobriety and dis- 
cretion is of my daughter's side ; I am sorry ihe ugliness is so 
100, for my son grows extreme handsome. 

I don't hear much of "'— " ly's despair on the death of 
poor Gibby, and 1 saw at a ball where I was two 

days before his dealh. vast many pleasantries to 

tell you, and some that your bair stand on an end 

■with wonder. At^en, t " conservez-moi rhoooeor 

dc voire amili^, et cr is tonte k vous." 

Dbab Sister,— I have " by Lady Lansdown a very 
pretty night-gown you sen .ive you many thanks for it ; 

bui 1 should have ihoiijjhi u muc^i more valuable il ft had boea 
accompanied with a letter. I can hardly persuade myself yon 
have received all mine, and yet can never spare time from the 
pleasures of Paris to answer one of them. I am sorry to 
inform you of the death of onr nephew, my sister Cover's 
son, of the small-poi. I think she has a great deal of reason 
to regret it, in consideration of the ofier I made her, two years 
together, of uking the child home to my house, where I wooM 
have inoculated him with the same care and safely I did ny 
own. I know nobody that has hitherto repented the opwa- 
tion; though it has been very troublesome to some fools, who 
had rather be sick by the doctor's prescriptioos, than in beallfc 
in rebellion to the college. 

I am at pres^it at Twickenham, which has become so 
^hionable, and the neighbourhood so much enlarged, 'tit 
more Uke Tunbridge or the Bath than a country relmt. 
Adien, dear sister. 1 shall write longer letters wh&a I am 
sure you receive them; but it really lakes off very much from 
Ihe pleasare of the correspondence, when I have no assoraitce 
of their coming to your hands. Pray let me know if this does, 
and believe me ever affectionately yours. 



TwickenbuD, Jas. 1726. 

Dear Sister, — Having a few momentary spirits, I take pea 

in hand, though 'i is impossible to have tenderness for you, 

irithont having the spleen upon reading your letter, which will, 

/ iiope> be received as &\a.Kta\ %v»w for the doloeas of the 
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foHowiiig lines ; and I plead (as I believe I have on different 
occasions), that I should please you better if I loved you less 
My Lord Carleton (1| has left this transitory world, and dis- 
pcMed of his estate as he did of his time, between Lady 

C n (2) and the Duchess of Q y. (3) Jewels to a great 

value he has given, as he did his affections, first to the motbar 
and then to the daughter. He was taken ill in my company at 
a concert at the Duchess of Marlborough's, and died two days 
after, holding the fair Duchess by the hand, and being fed at the 
same time with a fine fat chicken ; thus dying as he had lived, 
indulging his pleasures. Your friend Lady A. Bateman (every 
body being acquainted with her affair) is grown discreet ; and 
nobody talks of it now but his family, who are violently piqued 
at his refusing a great fortune. Lady Gainsborough (k) has 
stolen poor Lord Shaftesbury, aged fourteen^ and chained him 
for life to hec daughter, upon pretence of having been in love 
with her several years. But Lady Hervey (5) makes the top 
figure in town, and is so good as to shoto twice a-week at the 
drawing-room, and twice more at the opera, for the enter- 
tainment of the public. As for myself, having nothing to say, I 
say nothing. I insensibly dwindle into a spectatress, and lead 
a kind of — as it were. — I wish you here every day ; and see, in 
the mean time. Lady Stafford and the Duchess of Montagu 
and Miss Skerret, and really speak to almost nobody else, 
though I walk about every where. Adieu, dear sister; if my 
letters could be any consolation to you, I should think my time 
best spent in writing. 

When you buy the trifles that I desired of you, I fancy Mr. 
Walpole will be so good as to give you opportunity of sending 
them without trouble, if you make it your request and tell him 

they are for me. M. W. M. 

. ...» 

Cavendith-tqiiare, 1728. 

Dear Sisteb,—! writ to you some time ago a long letter^ 
which I perceive never came to your hands : very provoking; 

(1) Henry Boyle, flnh sod of Richard Earl of Orrery, was Secretary 
of stato to Qveen Anne. Created Baron Carlton in 1714, and died in 1729. 

(2) Clarendon. (3) Qaeensberry. 

(4) Lady Gainsborongh was Lady Dorothy Manners, second daughter 
of John first Dnke of Rutland. Her daaghter, Lady Susanna, was the first 
wife of Anthony fiMurth Earl of ShaOesbary. This marriage toolL place 
in 1725. 

(b) Mary, davghlerof Rrigadier-genenl Nicholas Le Pel, formerly 
Maidof honour lo the Princess of Wales, and mistress of the robes to her 
when Queen Ganline. Married Oct. 25, 1720. 
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.'Utinly a chef-d'auvre of a letter, anti worth any of ibo 
&a ys or (Irignans, crammiKl with news. And I can'i find 
in uij iiearl to say much in this, because 1 believe Uiere is some 
fault in the dirociion : as soon as 1 hear you havo receiTed this, 
you shall havo a full and true account of the aftirs of ihii 
island ; my own are in the almost prosperity ; 

"Add bnt clcroilj, jonmakc il heaveu." 
I shall come to Paris this summer without fail, and endeavour 
lo put you out of your ii. M. AV. M. 

»Iaro!i 7, 0. S. 1726. 
Dear Sister,— This be in a very different style 

from that which I hopi d last post. I have now lo 

tell you the surprizing „ father, and a {;reat deal of 

surprizing management i le about him, which I leave 

informing you 'till anotho sing now under some hurry 

of spirits myself. I am y sorry that I cannot send < 

word of a considerable .. r yourself. I suppose (he i 

trustees will, as soon as po..^<.j.i-, send you a copy of the will. 
IFyou would have an abstract of it, Ur. Wortley will take care 
to get it for yon. I am affectionately yours. 



Londoa, April 15, 17SS. 
Dear Sister, — I would have writ to you some time ago, bm 
Lord Erskinc told me that you bad been ill. So my Lord Mar 
has not acquainted you with my poor Other's death. To be ^ 
sure, the shock must be very great lo you whenever you beard | 
it ; as indeed it was to us all here, being so sudden. It is U , 
no purpose now lo relate particulars, but only renewing oar 
grief. I can't forbear telling you the Duchess has behaved very 
odAy in endeavouring to get the guardianship of the young. ' 
ike uid bis sister, contrary to her hiisband's will ; but the ' 
'h«i be was fourteen, confirmed the trustees his grand- 
left; so that ends all disputes; and Lady Fanny (1) is -' 
live with my aunt Cheyne (2j. There is a vast number of 
things that has happened, and some people's behaviour so ex- 
traordinary in this melancholy business that il would be great 

[1) Lidj Frances, tUnghter ot Williim Eirl of Eingsloo, and sister to 
ETeljn Ihe secoDd Dake— m. s. p. ; married, in M»j 1734, lo Philip 
Meadows, Ehi., yoangesl sou of Sir Philip Meadow*; b; whom site bad 
Cbarle* ttie firel Earl Manners. Ladj Fraocct Meadom died in 1795. 

(2) Lad; Gertrade, »isler to the Qnt Dake of KingMon, married 1* 
Willi»m Cb«fne, bt Cbejne;, ViKotml Newhant^JB tlie countj ot 
Ediobargh, tnd Lord Chcjac], ' v 
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ease of mind if I coald toll it you ; but I must not venture to 
speak too freely in a letter. Pray let me hear from you soon, 
for I long to know how you do. I am but in an uneasy way 
myself; for I have been confined this fourteen-night to one 
floor, after my usual manner. I can send you no news, for I 
see very few people, and have hardly been any where since I 
came to town. Adieu. 



1720. 

I RECEfVED yours, dear sister, this minute, and am very 
sorry both for your past illness and affliction ; though, au bout 
du compUf I don*t know why filial piety should exceed fatherly 
fondness. So much by way of consolation. As to the ma- 
nagement at the time— I do verily believe, if my good aunt and 
sister had been less fools, and my dear mother-in-law less 
mercenary, things might have had a turn more to your ad- 
vantage and mine too; when we meet, I will tell you many cir- 
cumstances which would be tedious in a letter. I could not get 
my sister Gower to join to act with me, and mamma and I were 
in an actual scold when my poor £euher expired ; she has shown 
a hardness of heart upon this occasion that would appear in- 
credible to any body not capable of it themselves. The ad- 
dition to her jointure is, one way or other, 2000/. per annum ; 
80 her good grace remains a passable rich widow, and is al- 
ready presented by the town with variety of young husbands ; 
but I believe her constitution is not good enough to let her amor- 
ous inclinations get the better of her covetous. 

Mrs. Murray is in open wars with me in such a manner as 
makes her very ridiculous without doing me much harm ; my 
moderation having a very bright pretence of showing itself. 
Firstly, she was pleased to attack me in very Billingsgate lan- 
guage at a masquerade, where she was as visible as ever she 
was in her own clothes. I had the temper not only to keep 
•ilence myself, but enjoined it to the person with me ; who 
would have been very glad to have shown his great skill, in 
sousing upon that occasion. She endeavoured to sweeten him 
by very exorbitant praises of his person ; which might even 
have been mistaken for making love from a woman of less 
celebrated virtue; and concluded her oration with pious 
warnings to him, to avoid the company of one so unworthy his 
regard as myself, who to her certain knowledge loved another 
uian. This last article, I own, piqued mc more than all her 
preceding civilities. The gentleman she addressed herself to 
had a very slight acquaintance with me, and might posL^ibly go 
away in the opimon that she had been confidante in some very 

VOIi. I. ^'v 




ootorious affair oFmioe. Hovever. 1 nude her ooaaawar M 

the \ime, bul yon may imagine 1 laid up ihesc (hiii|;s in my hean ; 
and ihe first assembly I had the bonoar to ini>et h«r at, with a 
meek tone i>f voice, asked her huv 1 had deeervcd so muck 
abuse at her hands, which I assured her 1 would never return. 
She denied ii in the spirit of lyinj; ; and in iho spirit of foUy 
owned ii al length. I conlenied myself with telling her she 
was very ill advised, and thus we parted. Bul two days afio, 
wheo Sir G. K.'s (1) piclui^- '. sold, she went to my sister 
Gover, and very civtUy asl te intended to bid for yoor 

picture; assurinc her that, lid, she would not offer ml 

purchasing ii. You know d quadrille incapacitate thai 

poor soul from ever bi hing ; but she told me this 

circumstance ; and I c^. ime civility from Mrs. Hur- 

ray, having iio way provo- the contrary. But she oot 

only came to the auctioD all possible spite bid up tlw 

picture, though 1 told I >, f you pleased to have it, 1 

would gladly part with i. u, though to no other persoiL 

This had no effect upon her, nor ner malice any more on me 
tbaa ibe loss of ten guineas eitraordinary, which I paid upoa 
her account. The picture is in my possession, and at yoor 
service if you please to have il. She went to the masqaerade 
a few nights afterwards, and had tbe good sense to tell people 
there that she was very unhappy ia sot meetiag me, boag 
come there on purpose to abuse me. \^ hat profit or pleaaore 
she has ia these ways I cannot find out. This I know, that 
revenge has so few joys for me, I shall never lose w moch 
lime as to undertake iL 



17W. 

All I had to say to yon, was that my father expressed a 
great deal of kindness to me at last, and even a desire of talking 
with me, which my Lady Duchess would not itermit ; nor my 
aunt and sister show any iliinc but a servile complaisance (o 
her. This is the abstract of what you desire to know, and b 
now quite useless. The Duke of Kingston has hitherto had so 
iUaneducation, 'lis hard to make any judgment of him; he has 
bis spirit, hot I fear will never have his father's sense. As 
young noblemen go, 'l is possible ho may take a good fignre 
amongst ihem. Wars and rumotirs of wars make all the coar 
versaiion at present. The lumbling of tlte stocks, ow 
■other, i^uences most people's afEairs. For my part 
^ .coacarD there or any where, but bcarly prayers tha. 

(1) BiiGoitnytMnHm-.titdiUtitaai. 
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lates to myself may ever be exacdy as it is now. The mutabi- 
lity of 0ublaiiary things is the only melancholy reflection I have 
to make on my own account. I am in perfect health, and hear 
it said that I look better than ever I did in my lifid, which is one 
of those lies one is always glad to hear* However, in this dear 
minute, in this golden now, I am tenderly touched at your 
misfortunes, and can never call myself quite happy 'till you 
are so. 

My daughter makes her compliments to yours, but has not 
yet received the letter Lord Erskine said he had for her. 

Adieu, dearest sister. 



1726. 



Bear Sister, — I take this occasion of writing to you, though 
I have received no answer to my last; but 'tis always most 
agreeable to me to write when I have the conveniency of a 
private hand to convey my letter ; though I have no dispositions 
to poKtiquer^ but I have such a complication of things both in 
my head and heart that I do not very well know what I do, 
and if I can't settle my brains, your next news of me will be 
that I am locked up by my relations ; in the mean time I lock 
myself up, and keep my distraction as private as possible. The 
Hiost facetious part of the history is, that my distemper is of 
such a nature that I know not whether to laugh or cry at it ; 
I am glad and sorry, and smiling and sad ; — but this is too 
long an nccount of so whimsical a being. I give myself some- 
times admirable advice, but I am incapable of taking it. Mr. 
Baily, you know, is dismissed the Treasury, and consoled with 
a pension of equal value. Your acquaintance, D. Rodrigue, 
lias had a small accident befallen him. Mr. Annesley found 
him in bed with bis wife, prosecuted, and brought a bill of di- 
vorce into Parliament. Those things grow more fashionable 
every day, and in a little while won't be at all scandalous. The 
best expedient for the public, and to prevent the cxpence of 
private families, would be a general act of divorcing all the 
people of England. You know those that pleased might marry 
again; and it would save the reputations of several ladies, that 
are now in peril of being exposed every day. I saw Horace 
the other day, who is a good creature; he returns soon to 
France, and I will engage him to take care of any packet that 
joa design for mc. 




I HAD writ you a ioD^ letter, dear sister, and only vanied 
sealing ii, when 1 was inlerrupted by a summons to my sister 
riower's,(I,i whom I never left since. She tasted from Friday 
to Tuesday, and died about eight o'clock, in such a manner ax 
has made an impression on mc not easily shaken off. Wc aro 
now but two in tbe world, and it ouglit lo endear us to ona 
aiioiber. I am sure whatever I can serve my poor nieces and 
nephews in, shall not be i my part. I won't trouble 

you with melancholy ci t ; you raay easily imagine 

i!ic affliction of Lord G- Lady Ghcyne. I hope yoa 

-will not Icl melancholy hi )wQ health, which is truly 

dear to your affectionate b. 

sndtsli-eqiurc, London, 179<j. 
I AM very aorry for y th, dear sister, but hope it 

is so entirety past, tluit y-. , this time forgot it. 1 never 

was better in my life, nor ever past, my hours more agreeably ; 
I ride between London and Twickenham perpetually, and have 
little societies quite to my taste, and that is saying every thing. 
I leave the great world to girls that know no better, and do not 
think one bit the worse of myself for having out-lived a certain 
giddiness, which is sometimes excusable but never pleasing. 
Depend upon it, 'tis only the spleen that gives you those ideas; 
oq may have many delightful days to come, and there is Do- 
ing more silly than to be too wise to be happy : 
irtolte Md is lo be wise, 
] do most heartily t]es[ilse 
WliateTer Socrales lias said. 
Or Tully writ, or Montaigne read. 

So much for philosophy. — What do you say lo Pelham'sfS) 
marriage 7 There's flame ! There's constancy 1 If I could not 
employ my time better, I would w rile the history of their lores, 
in twelve tomes: Lord Hervey should die in her arms like the 
poor King of Assyria, she should be sometimes carried off 
by irooj) of Masques, and at other times blocked up in the 
strong castles of the Bagnio ; but her honour should always 
remain inviolate by the slrcDglh of her own virtue, and 
the friendship of the enchantress Mrs. Murray, till her happy 

(1) Ladj Gowcr Jieil Jjnp27, 1727. 

(2) Henry Pclbam, only brolber lo liis grace the Daka of NevcuUe^ 
wa» marriod 17 Ocl. 1726, lo Lady Catherine, eldest dauEbler of Jobs 
second Duke of Hulland, lij Cuhcrino Hcood daugbter of William Lor4 
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nnpdals irith her faithfal Gyrus : 't is a thousand pities I have 
not time for these Yivaciiies. Hero is a book como oat,(l) 
that all our people of taste run mad about; 'tis no less than 
the united work of a dignified clergyman, an eminent phy- 
sician, and the first poet of the age r(2) and very wonderful 
it is, God knows I — great eloquence have they employed to 
prove themselves beasts, and show such a veneration for horses, 
that since the Essex quaker, nobody has appeared so passion- 
ately devoted lo that species ; and lo say truth, they talk of a 
stable with so much warmth and affeciion I cannot help sus- 
pecting some very powerful motive at the bottom of it. 

M. W. M. 

Cavcndiih-sqaare, 1727. 
Tins is a vile world, dear sisier, and I can easily compre- 
hend, that whether one is at Paris or London, ono is stifled 
with a certain mixture of fool and knave, that most people are 
composed of. I would have patience with a parcel of polite 
rogues, or your downright honest fools; but father Adam 
shines through his whole progeny. So much for our inside, 
— then our outward is so liable to ugliness and distempers, that 
we are perpetually plagued with feeling our own decays and 
seeing those of other people. Yet, sispennyworth of common 
sense, divided among a whole nation, would make our lives 
roll away glibly enough ; but then we make laws, and we follow 
customs. By the first we cut off our own pleasures, and by the 
second we are answerable for the faults and extravagances of 
others. AH these things, and five hundred more, convince ms 
(as 1 have the most profound veneration for the Author of 
nature) that we arc herein an actual state of punishment; lam 
satisfied I have been one ofl/ieconrf«nnedover since I was born; 
and in submission (o the divine justice I don't at all douht but 
I deserved it in some pre-exisient state. I will still hope that 
I am only in purgatory; and that after whining and grunting 
a certain number of years, I shall be translated to some more 
happy sphere, where virtue will be natural, and custom rea- 
sonable ; that is, in short, where common sense will reign. I 
grow very devout, as you see, and place all my hopes in the 
nest life, being totally persuaded of the nothingness of this. 
Don't you remember how miserable we were in the little par- 
lour at Thoresbyl we then thought marrying would put us at 
once into possession of all we wanted. Then came being with 
child, etc., and you see what comes of being with child. 
(1) The Travel* of Captain Lemnd GoIliTer. 
(2) SwUti Arbuthnot, sail Pope. 
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Thoagh, J" (rail, I am still of opinion, thai it » Mtremelf * 
to submi' ill fortune. One should {ilurk a spirit, and B 
upon cor s when one can have noothor noarishment. ~" 
are my pn jni Mideavours, and I run about, though 1 hare 
five thousan i pins and needles running into my heart. I ir^ 
to console I yself with a small damsel,ft) who is at prMPDI ' 
every tiling ' like — but, alas I she is yet in a white frock. At 
fourteen, she may mo away wllli the bulter : — there's one of 
l!ie blessed conscq"""' "" " 'Isappointments ; you are not 

only hurl by the ll I il cms off all Future hopet, 

and makes your vei > nelancfaolv. QueUe rie 1 1 1 

M. Vf. M. 

CiTCbilish-tqnBre, 1727. 
I CAlotOT deny, but thai I was very well diverled on the Co- 
ronation day. I saw the procession much at my ease, in a * 
house which I filled with my own company, and then f;ot iota . 
■\Ve9tminster-hall without (rouble, where it was very entertain- 
ing to observe the variety of airs ihal all meant iho same thing. 
The business of every walker there was to 'conceal vanity aod 
gain atbniraiion. For these purposes some languished and 
others strutted ; but a visible satisfaction was diffused over every 
countenance, as soon as the coronet was clapped on the head. 
But she that drew the greatest number of eyes, was indisput- 
ably Lady Orkney. (3) She exposed behind a mistnre oF hi 
and wrinkles ; and before, a very considerable protuberance 
which preceded her. Add to this, the inimiiatile roll of her 
eyes, and her gray hairs which by good fortune stood directly 
upright, and 't is impossible to imagine a more delightful spec- 
tacle. She had embellished all this whith considerable Dnagni- 
ficence, whicli made licr look a.s bi;;a;;;ti'i .is ii<ual;aiidl should 
have thought her one of the largest things ol God's makiog if 
my Lady Si. J — n[3) had not displayedall her charms in honour 
of the (fay. The poor Duchess of M— so [k] crept alqng with 
a dozen of black snakes playing round her fafla, and my Lady 
P— and(5; (who is fallenawaysiace her dismisBion from court) 

(1) Her daushier, aflernard Counteu orBute- 

(2) Ltdj Orkney, Wbam S«in c»IU the wiseal ^omtn he ev« knew, 
tniHl bare been (iretij' old it ttic time of fleorge the Second's coronatiM, 
tioM, In (pLIe of bcr iigUneu, aIm comtnc mora led bj Swift, *fa« «m 
Klof Wmiiin'i declared mUtrc» aRertbc death ofQaeenlUi?. Mn. 
Tilllen orlgiDiltj', itw married Lord Orkuej. one of ibe woa of ibe IHika 
and Duches! nf llamillon. {3J St. John. (4) Aloalr<M«. 

(5J Portland, a Temple by kirlh, wUiiw i>r Lord &erkelj orSlralton, 
"yof Earl of VmVUnl. fete ■M«.\i\i«Ktm»4wife, and tiad bj 
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repraNOted Tery finely an Egyptian nrammy embroidered over 
irilh bieroglyphics. In general, I conid not perceive but that 
the old were as wdl pleased as the yonng ; and I, who dread 
growing wise more than any thing in the world, was overjoyed 
to find that one can never ootlive one*s vanity. I have never 
received the long letter yon talk of^ and am afraid that you 
have only fended that you wrote it. Adicu^ dear sister ; I am 
aflectionatey yours. M. W. M. 

CaTendish-sqnare, 17Ss7. 

Mr Lady Stafford (1) set out towards Franco this morning, 
and has carried half the pleasures of my life along with her ; I 
am more stupid than I can describe, and am as full of moral 
reflections as either Cambray or Pascal. I think of nothing but 
the nothingness of the good things of this world, the transito- 
riness of its joys, the pungency of its sorrows, and many disco- 
yeries that have been made these three thousand years, and 
committed to print ever since the first erecting of presses. I 
advise you, as the best thing you can do that day, let it happen 
as it will to visit Lady Stafford : she has the goodness to carry 
with her a true-born Englishwoman, who is neither good nor 
bad, nor capable of being cither ; Lady Phil. Prat by name, of 
the Hamilton family, and who will be glad of your acquaints 
ance, and you can never be sorry for hers.(2) 

Peace or war, cross or pile, makes all the conversation; this 
town never was fuller, and, God be praised, some people brille 
in it who brilled twenty years ago. Hy cousin Duller is of that 
number, who is just wliat she was in all respects when she in- 
habited Bond-street. The sprouts of this age are such green 

bim two sons, veho settled in Ilolland, and from ^'hom descends the 
Dalch branch of the fieutinckf. George I. appointed her i;ovcrnc$s of 
bis ^andchildren, when be took Ibem away lYom their parents, upon 
coming to an open breach with his son. The Prince and Prinrcs^ one 
day going to visit them, and the laUer desiring to sec her dausbler ; Lady 
Portland, with many expressions of respect, lamented Uuit ^lic could not 
permit it, having his Majesty's ilrict orderi to tlie conlmry. l-pou thi«, 
the Prince flew into such a rage that he would literally .-m J truly nclually 
have kicked her out of the room, if the Princeas liad not tlirov.u herself 
between them. Of course be made basla to dbmi^^ her as sjon ns ho 
came to the crown. 

(1) Claude Charlotte, daughter of Phllibert, Coant of Grammont, 
(author of the celuiiraled Memoirs}, and <* La Belle llamillon,*' eiilest 
daughter of Sir George Hamilton, Bart, was married tn Henry Slafi'ord 
Howard, Earl of Stafford, at St. Germaia-ea-laye, ItiO'i. 

(1) Lady Philippa flamilton, daughter of James Karl of Abcrcom, and 
wife of Dr. Pratt, Pean of Downc. 
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wiihcrcd things, 'l is a great comfort lo us grovn up people : I 
except my own daughter, who is lo be the ornameot of tlie 
ensuing court. I beg you will exact from Lady Stafford a parti- 
cular of her perfections, which would sound suspected from 
my hand ; at the same lime I must do justice to a little twi^ 
belongbg to my sister Gower. Miss Jenny is like (be Duchess 
of Qaeonsberry both in face and spirit. A propoi of family 
afbirs : I had almost forgot our dear and amiable consin Lady 
Denbigh, who has blazed out all this winter ; she has brougl^ 
with her from Paris cart-Ioj"'- iband, surprising fashion, 
and of a complexion oft! )n, which naturally attract! 

all the she and he fools i_ _ and accordingly she is sur- 

rounded with a little conrt i and keeps a Sunday assem- 

bly to show she has tearne( at cards on that day. Lady 

Fiances Fielding[l) is reall eitiesl woman in town, and 

has sense enough to mal leart ache to sec her sur- 

rounded viih such fools lions are. The man in Eng- 

land that gives the grei.»^ re, and the greatest pain, is 

a youth of royal blood, will grandmother's beauty, wit, 

and good qualiiie*. !n short, ne is Nell Gwin in person, with 
the ses altered, and occasions such fracas amongst the ladies 
of gallantry that it passes description. You'll stare to hear of 
her Grace of Cleveland at the head of tbcm.(2) If I was poet- 
ical I would tell you — 



The god or love, enraged to s«e 
Tbc nrmph despise bii flame, 

Al dice aod cards misspeod ber olghls. 
And eligbl a nobler gtmc; 



For the neglect orolTen past 
And pride in dajs ot jore. 

He kindle* up a fire at lait, 
Tliai bams her al tbrec*core. 



A polish'd wile la nnoothlj spread 

Where whilonu wrinkles Uj; 
And glowing with anarlfDl red, 

She ogles al tbe plaj. 

(1) ToDugest dangbler of Basil foortb Earl of Denbigh; married b 
Daniel sorcnth Earl of Winchclsca ; died Sept. 17, 1734. 

(2) Anop, (laughter of Sir W. Pullcncj ofHistcrton, in the count; «( 
SUftoti ; rcraaiTicd lo Wiflip Soolhcote, Esq. Died in 1740, 
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5. 

Along the Itfall the sofUy sails. 

In white and silver drest ; 
Her neck exposed to Eastern gales. 
And jewels on her breast. 

4. 

Her children banished, age forgot. 

Lord Sidney is her care ; 
Andy what is moch a happier lot, 

EUs hopes to be her hgir. 

This is all true history^ though it is doggrel rhyme : in good 

earnest she has tnrned Lady D (1) and family out of doors 

to make room for him, and there he lies like leaf-gold upon 
a pill; there never was so violent and so indiscreet a passion. 
Lady Stafford says nothing was ever like it, since Phsedra and 
Hippolitus. — ^'Lordha* mercy upon us I See what we may 
all come to !"• M. W. M. 



[No date.] 

I AM always pleased to hear from you, dear sister, particu- 
larly when you tell me you are well. I believe you will find 
upon the whole my sense is right ; that air, exercise, and com- 
pany are the best medicines, and physic and retirement good 
for nothing but to break hearts and spoil constitutions. I was 
glad to hear Mr. Remond's history from you, though the news- 
papers had given it me en gros^ and my Lady Stafford in detail, 
some time before. I will tell you in return as well as I cslu 
what happens amongst our acquaintance here. To begin with 
family affiurs ; the Duchess of Kingston grunts on as usual, 
and I fear will put us in black bombazine soon, which is a real 
grief to me. My aunt Cheyne makes all the money she can of 
Lady Frances, and I fear will carry on those politics to the last 
point, though the girl is such a fool 'tis no great matter; I am 
going within this half-hour to call her to court. Our poor 
cousins, the Fieldings, are grown yet poorer by the loss of all 
the money they had, which in their infinite wisdom they pat 
into the hands of a roguish broker, yifho has fairly walked off 
with it. 

Th« most diverting story about town at present is in relation 
to Edgcombe ; though your not knowing the people oonoemed 
so weu as I do will, I fear, hinder you from being so much 
entertained by it. I can't tell whether you know a taU, mu- 

(1) Lady Grace Filzroy, third daughter of Charles Duke ofCleveland; 
married in 1725, to Henry first Earl of Darlington. 
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sical, silly, ugly thin|», niece lo Lady Essex Roberts, who u 
called Mis9 Leigh. She wenl a few days ago lo vist Mrs. 
Belly Titchborne, Lsdy Sunderland's sisier, who lirea in ihe 
liOMse wiih lier, and was denied al the door; but, wiih the 
true manners of a great fool, lold the porier that if his lady 
was at home she was very positive she would be very glad lo 
see her. I'pon which she was showed np stairs lo Miss Titch- 
borne, who was ready to drop down at the sight of her, and 
could not help asking her Ip » ormro iivay how she goi in, beiag 
denied to every mortal, int lo pass ihe evening in do- 

Tout preparation. Miss Lei" he had seni away her chair 

«nd servants, with inient i ', 'till nine o'clock. There 

was then no remedy, and an asked to sii down ; but had 

not been ihere a quarter ol r when she heard a violent 

rap at the door, and so^ vehemenily run up stairs. 

Miss Tilchborne seemed rised, and said she believed 

it was Mr. Edgcombe, «. liie amazed how be took ii 

into his head lo visit her. ; these excoses enter Ed^ 

combe, who appeared frigiucu at the eight of a third persot. 
Miss Tilchborne told him almost at his entrance that the lad; 
he saw there was perfect mistress of music, and as he passion- 
atoly loved it, she thought she could not oblige him more ihas 
by desiring her to play. Miss Leigh very willingly sat to the 
harpsichord ; npon which her audience decamped to the ad- 
joining room, and left her to play over three or four lessons to 
herself. They relurned, and made what excuses they could. 
but said very franlly they had not heard her performaooe, 
and begged her to begin again; wliich she complied with, aat 
gave them the opportunity of a setond retiremfnt. Miss Leigh 
Tas by this lime all fire and flame to see her heavenly harmooy 
thus slighted ; and vhen they returned, told them sbe did noc 
ondersiand playing lo an empty room. Mr. Edgcombe begged 
leu thousand pardons, and said, if she would play Godi, it iHt 
a tune he died to hear, and it would be ait obligaiioB In 
ahoald never forget. She made answer she would do tarn a 
nnch greater favour by her absemse, which she supposed was 
all that was necessary at that time; and ran down ataira in a 
great fury to publish as fast as she could; and was so indefr 
tigable in this pious design that in foar-and-tw«nty boiirt all 
the people in town bad heard the story. My Lady Saider> 
land (1) could not avoid hearing this story, and three thji ^ 
(1) The Esrl or SunderUndiDarned, December 5, 17 IT, Mn. Tllcbborn. 
Dec. IO,lT34.SirRoliert5ullonof Broushton, in Ibe coddIj of Lincoltt, 
Was DMiTied lo the Counleu, relict of CbirlcsitpeDcer Earl of Sonderland. 
— ffiitoWcal Jttgitttr. 
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ter, invited M!m Leigh to dinner, vbere, in the preseim <rf bar 

sister and all the servants, she told her she iras very wrry 
she had been so radelf treated in her honse ; that it was very 
true Mr. Edgcombe had been a perpetnal companion of her 
sister's these tvo years, and she thought it high lime he should 
expluti himself, and she expected her sister should act in ihts 
matter ss discreetly as Lady K. Pelham had done In the like 
case; who had given Mr. Pelham four months to resolve in, 
andaflerlbathe was either to marry her or toloseherfbrever, 
Kr Robert Button intemtpted her by saying, that he never 
doubted the honour of Mr. Edgcombe, and vras persuaded 
he could have no ill design in his family. The afhir standa 
thus, and Mr. Edgcombe has four months to provide himself 
elsewhere ; during which time he has free egress and regress ; 
and 'tis seriously the opinion of many that a wedding will in 
good earnest be brought about by this admirable conduct. 

I send you & novel instead of a letter, bat, as it is in yoor 
power to shorten it when yon please, by reading no farther 
than you like, I will make no excuses for the length of it. 



Cireadlib-fqvm, ITST. 
Yo0 see, dear sister, that I answer your letters as soon as 
I receive them, and if mine can give you any consolation or 
amusement, you need never want 'em. I desire yon would 
not continue grieving yourself. Of all sorrows, those we pay 
to the dead are most vain ; and, as I have no good opinion of 
sorrow in general, I think no sort of it worth cherishing. I 
suppose you have heard how good Lady Lansdowne has passed 
her lime here, she has lived publicly with Lord Dunmore, 
tamed for their loves. You'll wonder perhaps to hear Lord 
Gower is a lopping courtier, and that there is not one Tory 
left in England. There is something extremely risible in these 
affoirs, but not so proper to bo communicated by letter ; and so 
I will, in a humble way, return to my domestics. I hear your 
daughter is a very line young lady, and I wish youjoy of it, as 
one of the greatest blessings of life. Hy girl gives me great 
prospect of satisfaction, but my young rogue of a son is the 
most ungovernable little rake that ever played truant. If I 
were inclined lo lay worldly matters to heart, I could write a 
quire of complaints about it. You see no one is qnite 
haf^y, though 'tis pretty much in my natare to console 
upon all occasions. I advise you to do the same, as the only 
remedy against the vexations of life ; which in my conscience I 
thinkatfords disagreeable things to the highest ranks, and com- 
forts 10 the very lowest; so that, upon the wht^ diinga ire 



mo Df dl^osed among the sons of Adam, thnn they 

are Uy thought lo be. You see my philosophy is not so 

luguvre < yours. I am so far from avoiding company, that 
I seek it uii all occasions; and, ivhcn I am no longer an acior 
upon ihb stage (by the way, I lalk of twenty years hence at 
the soonest), as a spectator I shall laugh at the farcical adioat 
which may then bo represented, nature being excewUngly 
bounitful in all ages in providing coxcombs, who arc the (>re«i- 
esl preservatives against the snlftun that I ever could.tind out 
Issyall these things for ficalion, and shall conclude 

my consolatory epistle ' ule that I have found very 

conducing to health of b, lind. As soon as yoQ wake 

in the morning, lift up youi ind consider seriously what 

will best divert you that i four imagination being tbea 

refreshed by sleep, will cei lut in your mind some party 

of pleasure, which if you t:*.- with prudence will disperse 

those melancholy vapours v are (be foundation of all 

distempers. 1 am your auectionaie sister, M. W. U. 



1727. 

Mr cousio is going to Paris, and I w31 not let her go withoK 
a letter for you, my dear sister, though I never was in a worse 
humour for writing. I am vexed to the blood by my young 
rogue of a son; who has contrived at his age to make himself 
the talk of the whole nation. He is gone knight-erranting, 
God knows where; and hitherto 'tis impossible to find him. 
You may judge of my uneasiness by what your own would be 
if dear Lady Fanny was lost. Nothing that ever happened to 
me has troubled me so much; I can hardly speak or write of 
it with tolerable temper, and I own it has changed mine to that 
degree I have a mind to cross the water, to try what effect 
a new heaven and a new earth will have upon my spirit. If I 
take this resolution, you shall hear in a few posts. There can 
be no situation in life in which the conversation of my dear 
sister wUl not administer some comfort to me. 



1799. 

It is very true, dear sister, that if I writ to you a full account 
of all that passes, my letters would be tx>th frequent and vo- 
laminous. This sinful towa is very populous, and my own 
affairs very much in a hnrry ; but the same things that afford 
me much matter, give me very Utile time, and I am hardly at 
leisure to make observations, much less to write them down. 
But the melancholy catastrophe of poor Lady Letchmere (1) is 

(0 Tbc death ot Ladj lje\cbmet« aKcrltioi the ctaie of this letter 
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too extraordinary not [to] attract the atmtion iof ero^ body. 
After having played avay her reputation and fbrtluui, she has 
poisoned herself. This is the effect of prudence. AD indiscreet 
people live and flourish. Mrs. Hurray has retrieved bis Grace, 
and being reconciled to the temporal has renounced the spi- 
ritual. Her friend Lady Hervey by aiming too high has ftUen 
very low ; and is reduced to tryiug to persuade folks she has 
an intrigue, and gets nobody to believe her ; the man in ques- 
tion taking a great deal of pains to clear himself of the scandal. 
Her Chelsea Grace of Rutlasd has married an attorney,— 
there's prudence for youl 



LETTERS 
TO LADY ?OMFKET. 



1 



I HOPE, dear madiim, j il least some amusenient in 

your travels, aud though i uuot wish you to forget iboae 
friends in England, who wi.. jever forget you, yet I should 
be pleased to hear you were so far entertained as to take 
off all anxiety from yonr mind. 1 know you are capable of 
many pleasures that the herd of mankind are insensible of; 
and wherever yoo go I do not doubt you a ill tind some people, 
that w ill know how to taste the happiness of your conversa- 
tion. We are as much blinded in England by poKUcs atd 
views of interest, as we are by misis and fogs, and 't is neces- 
sary 10 have a very uncommon constiimion not to be tainted 
with the distemper of our climate, I confess myself very much 
infected with the epidemical dulness ; yet as 't is natural to ei- 
cusc one's own faults as much as (possible, ! am apt to flatter 
myself that my stupidity is rather accidental than real ; at least 
I am sure that I want no vivacity when I think of my Lady 
Pomfret, and that it is with the warmest inclination as well as 
the highest esteem that I am ever affectionately yours, 

M. W. il. 

Ju1j20,O.S. i738. 

Here is no alteration since you left us except in the weather, 
and I would not entertain you with. the journal of the ibemio- 
meter. I hope to hear soon from you. 



I Mi afraid so tjuick a return of thanks will frighten your 
ladyship from a continuance of this correspondence, but 1 can- 
not help gratifying myself in saying something, yet I dare not 
say half I think of your delightful letter ; though nobody but 
myself could read it and call any thing complimental thai could 
be said of il. 

'Tis as impossible to send an equivalent out of ibis stupid 
town as it would be to return a present of the fruits of Pro- 
vence out of Lapland'. Wa have ao news, no trade, no sun, 
and even our fools arc all gone to play at Tunbridge: and 
those that remain arc only miserable invalids, who talk of no- 
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thing tml inftrmities and remedies ; as ladies who are on the 
point of encreasing the world, who speak of only nurses and 
midwives. I do not belieye eith^ Cervantes or Rabelais would 
be able to raise one moment's mirth from such subjects ; and 
I acquit myself of writing stupidly from this place ; as I should 
do Mr. Chloe (1) if he was condemned to furnish an entertain- 
ment oat of rotten turnips and artichokes run to seed. 

I was in this part of my letter when young Vatllant arrived 
at my door, with a very pretty box in the name of Lady Pom- 
fret : there needed nothing to keep up my regard far you ; 
yet lam deeply touched at eyery mark of your attention. I 
bdieve he thought me yery unreasonable/ for I insisted on it 
that he had also a letter. Let me entreat to hear often from 
you. If I had the utmost indifference for yon, I should think 
your letters the greatest pleasure of my life ; and if you de« 
puted Lady Vane to write for you, I could find a joy in reading 
her nonsense, if it informed me of your health. Judge then 
how important it is to me to hear from you, and with what 
dneere attachment I am ever yours. 

I suppose your ladyship knows your friend Mr. West is in 
the happy state of honeymoon. 



1788. 

I BEGIN to think you are grown weary of so dull a correspon- 
dent. 'Tis a long time since I sent my last letter, which was 
full of acknowledgments for your obliging token and entertain- 
ing letter. I ain impatient to hear how you like the place you are 
settled in, for settled I am told you are, though I was not in* 
formed exactly where, only that it is not far from Parb ; which 
I am yery glad of, being persuaded you will find it much more 
pleasant, and eyery way as inconyenient as any of those distant 
provinces you talked of. I suppose it is no news to you that 
Lady Betty Finch (2) is married to Mr. Murray. People are di- 
vided in their opinions, as they commonly are, on the prudence 
of her choice. I am among those who think, tout bien compti, 
she has happily disposed of her person. Lord Townshend (3) 

(1) Chlod tppean to haye been a celebrated cook in Iboto days perfaapt 
Lady Pomfret^s. See p. 414. 

(2) Lady Betty Fioch, daughter of Daoiel Earl of Nottinsham (Uie Dif- 
mal of Swift). It is Ycry amusing^ to And Ibat ber marriage wattbooght 
an impmdent one, considering bow nataraliy we connect Ibe idea of 
every kind of eminence — talents, wisdom, wealtb, and dignity,— with 
the name of Lord Mansfield ; the Mr. Murray bore spoken ot Bot if Lore 
if rash and blind. Prudence can sometimes be sbort-aigbled. 

(3) Lord Townshend and bit lady.^-Gbarles, third Viicoant Towns- 
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is Spitting ap his lungs at the Gravel-pits, and bis cbarming lady 
diverting herself with daily rambles in town. She has mads ■ I 
new friendship which is very delightful; I mean with Madam* .| 
PuUeney, and they hunt in couples from tea-drinking '13 ■ 
midnight. . 

I won't trouble you with politics, though the vicissitode* 
and conjectures are various. Lady Sundon (1) drags on a im- 
serable iife ; it is now said she has a cancerous hnmour in her 
throat; which, if true, is so dismal a prospect, as would foroe 
compassion from her f^eatest enemies. I moralize in my own 
dressing-room on the events I behold, and piiy those who are 
more concerned in ftem than myself ; but I think of dear Lady 
Pomfrct in a very different manner than I do of princes and j 
potentates, and am warmly interested in every thing that Tfr< J 
gards her. Let mc beg then to hear soon from you ; and, if | 
you will honour me so far, let me have a particular aecouit | 
how you pass your time. Vou can have no pleasure jn whidi n 
I shall not share, nor no imeasiness in which I sbaUjtot suffer; I 
but I hope there is no reason to apprehend any ; and that yoi ' 
are now in the perfect eiijoymcnl of uninterrupted tranquiUitv, 
and have already forijol all the fogs and spleen of England. 
However, remember your less happy friends that feel the pain 
of your absence; and always number amongst ihem, 

Vour faithful, etc., etc 



173S. 

Yesteehay was very forfunate lo me ; it brought two o( 
your ladyship's letters. I will not speak my thoughts of them, 
but must insist once for all that you lay aside all those phrases 
of tiring me, ashamed of your dulness, etc., etc. I c-an't help 
when I read them either doubling your sincerily, or fearing 
you have a worse opinion of my judgment than I desire yoa 
should have. Spare me those disagreeable reflections ; and be 
assured, ifl hated you, I should read your letters with pleasure; 
and that I love you enough to be charmed viih hearing from 
you, though you knew not how to spell, 

hend, SOD of George the First's miniiler, laarricil Andre?, or, as the 
chose lo call herscir, EtMrala llairison, — the Lady Townsbend tvbo*e 
Wit and gallantries Diade so nmcb noi«e durin;^' a great p«rt of \he lul 
ccDIurj ; — the supposed original or Lady Bcllaslon in Tom Jones, mat 
Ladj TempcGl in Pumpc; Ibe Lillle. Sbe was molticr of George tbe Snt 
Marquis Townshead, and or tbc Tauious Cbarlcs Townahcnd. 

(t) Lady Sundon,— Mrs. Clajton, the favoorile cooGdential bed- 
chamber womau or tjucen Caroline ; bcr htisiiaa J was lauerl; made as 
Iritli Peer. 
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The delightful description of your retirement makes me vish 
to partake it with you; but I have been so much accustomed 
to wish in vain, that I dare not flatter myself with so pleasing 
an idea. We are wrapt up in fogs, and consequential stupi- 
dity ; which encreases so visibly, we want but little of the state 
of petrifaction which was said to befall an African town. How- 
ever there remains still some lively people amongst us that play 
the fool with great alacrity. Lady Sophia Keppel (1) has de- 
clared her worthy choice of the amiable Captain Thomas. Poor 
Lady Frances Montagu (2) is on the point of renouncing the 
pomps and vanities of this world, and confining herself to rural 
shades with Sir Roger Burgoyne, whose mansion-house will, I 
believe, perfectly resemble Mr. Sullen*s ; but, as we are in dead 
peace, I am afraid there is no hope of a French count to enliven 
her solitude. It is reported a much greater, fairer lady (3) is 
going to be disposed of to a much worse retreat, at least I 
ahoidd think so. 'T is terrible to be the fifth in rank after hav- 
ing been the first ; but such is the hard condition of our sex : 
women and priests never know where they shall eat their bread. 

All the polite and the gallant are either gone or preparing for 
the Bath. Yon may suppose Lady Hervey would not fail ap- 
pearing there; where I am told she has made a marvellous 
anion with the Duchess of Manchester, and writes from thence 
that she is charmed with her grace's sweetness of temper. The 
Daches3 of Richmond declares a design of passing the winter 
at Goodwood, where she has had a succesision of olios of com- 
pany. It is said very gravely that this loss to the town is oc- 
casioned by the suspension of operas. We have no less than 
fiflty-three French strollers arrived to supply their place; and 
Monsieur de Cambis goes about with great solemnity, negociat- 
ing to do them service. These are the most important events 
that are come to my knowledge ; perhaps I should remember 
some more serious if I was so happy as to be with you. I am 
very glad to hear of the return of Lady Sophia's (4^ health and 
beauty. My dear Lady Pomfret has on all occasions my warm- 
est wishes ; and the truest esteem and affection of 

Your faithful, etc., etc. 

(1) Lady Sophia Keppel, daoghter of Lord Albemarle. 

(2) Lady Frances Monlagiiy daughter of Lord Halifiix. 

(3) The "much grealcr, fairer lady** aecma to point alone of the 
King's daughlen. Perhaps it might bo reported that Princess Amelia 
(or Emily) was to marry into some petty German coart. 

(4) Lady Sophia Fcrmor, Lady Pomfret's daughter, afterwards Lady 
Carteret.— Sec p. 414. 

TOL. I. *5 
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17SS. 

Thbie ar« somp motnenls when 1 have so ^eal an indin- 
lion 10 converse vUh dear Lady Pomfret, that 1 want bat tiiilt 
ofgalloping ID Paris losilwith you one aflernoon: ^liich^otiU 
very well pay me for my journey. Though ihb cor rpspondeiMB 
has every charm in ii lo make a correspondence agreeablv, vd 
I have stitt a thousand things to stay and hear, vhicb cannot br 
commnnicalcd at this disianoe. Our mobs ('l}Erow v^ty hor- 
rible ; here are a vast number of legs and arms that only warn 
a head to make a very formidable body. But while we readm 
of hi&lory are, perhnps, refining too much, the happier part<f 
our sex are more usefully employed in preparation for ik 
birth-day, where I hear Lady Pembroke is lo shin? in a parti- 
cular manner, and Lady Cowper to exhibit some new derirei 
worthy of her genius. The Bath is the present scene of gal- 
lantry and magnificence, where many caresses are tiesiowtd, 
not from admiration of the present, but from spite lo the ahMM. 
The most remarkable circumstance t hear is a cwlness fa fc 
Earl of Chesterfield, which occasions much speculation ; it nafi 
be disaf;reeable lo play an under-pari in a second-rate tbeain. 
To me that have always been an humble speciaior, it appe-an 
odd, to see so few desirous to quit the siape, though time anJ 
infirmities have disabled them from making a tolerable Sgnn 
iherc. Our drama is at present carried on by such whimjici] 
management, I am half inclined lo think we shall shortly h»^ 
no plays al all. ( begin to be of opinion that the new northern 
actress has very good sense ; she hardly appears at all, and In 
that conduct almost wears out ihc disapprobation of the pad- 
blic. (2) I believe you are already lired with this long disser- 
tation on so trifling a subject ; I wish I could enliven my letter 
with some account of literature; but wit and pleasure are ik 
more, and people play the fool with great impunity ; being vm 
sure there is not spirit enough left in the nation to set theii 
follies in a ridiculous light. Pamphlets are the sole produciioih 
of our modern authors, and those profoundly stupid. To yw 
thai enjoy a purer air, and meet at least with vivacity wbenevfi 
you meet company, this may appear extraordinary ; but recol- 
lect, dear madam, in what condition you left its; and you *i 

(I) Upon rcrcrriog lo Ibe Ijutorical Rpgi^U^r, it appears that 
mere in 1738 verj lerions riiils in Wiltshire, occatloned b; dispatei ta- 
Iween liw clotliiers aai their masters. Al ^lellisliain ptal dausfew 
done, aod Ibe mililary called in tu Jispcrw the rioters, who bad pA- 
iMSioa of Ibe town for lliree daj *. 

(a] Tbc stage, drama, nnd nnrlhcrn actress, arc here evideoUj fif^ 
ratiTe, but it is not known to wliom or what the; rer^r. 
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easily believe to what state we are fallen. I know nothing 
lively but what I feel in my own heart, and that only in what 
relates to your ladyship ; in other respects I partake of the 
contagion, as you will plainly see by these presents; but I am 
ever, with the utmost affection. Yours, etc., etc. 

1738. 

I WILL say nothing of your complaints of your own dulnesf ; 
I should say something very rough if I did ; 'tis impossible to 
reconcile them to the sincerity that I am willing to flatter myself 
I find in the other parts of your letter. 'Tis impossible yoa 
should not be conscious that such letters as yours want not the 
trimmings of news, which are only necessary to the plain Spitd 
fields' style, beginning with hoping you are in good healthy and 
concluding pray believe me to be, etc., etc. You give me dl the 
pleasure of an agreeable author ; and I really wish yoa had 
leisure to give me all the length too, and that all your letten 
were to come to me in twelve tomes. You will stare at this 
impudent wish ; but you know imagination has no bounds ; and 
'tis harder for me to be content with a moderate quantity of 
your writing, than it was for any South Sea director to resolve 
to get no more. This is a strange way of giving thanks, howe 
ver 'tis the clearest proof of my tasting my happiness in your 
correspondence, to beg so earnestly not only the continuance 
but the encrease of it. 

I hear of a new lady*errant, who is set forth to seek adven- 
tures at Paris, attended by her enchanter. These are Mrs. 
Bromley and Anthony Henley, (1) who, I am told, declares 
very gallantly that he designs to oblige her to sell her large 
jointure, to furnish money for his menus plaisirs. This is the 
freshest news from the Island of Love. Amongst those bound 
for the golden coast (which are far more numerous), there arise 
every day new events. The Duchess of Northumberland's (S) 
will raises a great bustle among those branches of the roya 
blood. She has left a young niece, very pretty, lively enough, 
just fifteen, to the care of Captain Cole, who was director of 
Lady Bernard. The girl has 300/. per annum allowed for her 
maintenance, bat is never to touch her fortune till she marries, 
which she is not to do without his consent; and if she dies 

(1) Antbony Henley of the Grange, elder brother of the Chtnceno^ 
Northington. lie was said to hare very good parts, but was a man o 
the most profligate and dissipated habits. 

(2) This Duchess or Northumberland mnst have been the widow of 
George Fitzroy, Charles tbe Second's youngest son by the Duchess or 
Glereland. 
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vilhoat issne, her tneoty thousand pounds to be dividM be- 
tweei ■ children or ihe Ducliess or St. Alban's and Lord 
Liichu The heirs-al-Uw contest ihc fanlasiical will, ^ 

the t tilde tattle of visits turns upon the subject. 

1 iwnshend has renewed his lease of life by his Freaeb 

joii nd is at present situated in his house ia GrDsreoor- 

str lerfcct health. M; good lady is cooung from the 

fiaifi lu meet him with the joy you may ima^e. Kitty Edwii 
has been the companion - " ' ' '^sures there. The ■-illij t'K* 
seems firmer than ever ihem after their Tunbridgi 

battles, which served nlertainment of the pafaGe. 

The secret cause ia vari sed at ; but it ia certain Uwly 

TowDshend came into t om gently befaiod her frieod; 

and tapping her on with her fan, said alond, l 

know where, ho«; at ise mysterious words drin 

the attention of all t and had such an effect iqne 

poor Kilty, she was tai lockings in strong hysiericiL 

However, by the interti» prudent mediators, peace vii 

concluded : and if the conuuui or these heroines was consideral 
in a true li];lil, perhaps it might serve for an fiample even (o 
higher powers, by showing that the surest method to obtain t 
lasting and honourable peace, ia to begin with vigorous war. 
But leaving these reflections, which are above my capacity, 
permit me to repeat my desire of hearing often from you. Your 
letters would be my grcaiesi pleasure if 1 had flourished in Ibe 
first years of Henry the Eighth's court; judge then how wel- 
come they are to me in the present desolate state of this desertod 
lown of London. Yours, etc. 



1738. 
I SHOULD lake your ladyship's question (whether I should 
always desire your friendship) very unkindly, if 1 was in the 
least disposed to quarrel with you ; it is very much doubti^ 
both my undersianding and morals,— two very lender points. 
But 1 am more concerned for opinion of the last than the other, 
being persuaded 'tis easier for you to forgive an involuQiarr 
error of the head than alevity in the mind, of which (give me 
leave to say) I am uiierly incapable; and you must give me 
very great proofs of my being troublesome before you wilt be 
able to get rid of me. I passed two very agreeable evenings 
last week with Lady Bell Finch ; (1) wc had the mutual pleasure 
of talking of you, and joined in very sincere wbhes for yonr 
company. 

(IJ Ltij Bell Finclj— •noUier diogltter of Ok EvI of NoUinfhMB. 
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Tlie reasons of Lord Hoipeth's (l)*Ie«ving Caen are variously 
told ; I believe Lady Carliue is persoaded he iras not properly 
used there ; I hear he is with his father at Veaice : the whole 
seems odd ; but it is not posrible to know the true motives of 
people's conduct in their families ; which may be very reason- 
able, when it does not appear so. Here are some few births, 
bnt neither marriages or bnrials worth mentioning. Lady 
Townsliend haq entertained the Bath with a variety of lively 
scenes ; and Lady Harriet Herbert (-2) furnished the tea-tables 
here with fresh tattle for this last fortnight. I was one of the 
first informed of her adventure by Lady Gage, who was told 
that morning by a priest, that she had desired him to marry 
her the next day to Beard, who sings in the forces at Drury- 
lane. He refused her that good office, and immediately told 
Lady Gage, who (havinj] been unfortunate in her friends] was 
frighted at this afiair and asked my advice. I told her honestly, 
that since the lady was capable of such amouss, I did not doabt 
if this was broke off she would bestow her person and fortune 
on some hackney-coachman or chairman ; and that I really saw 
no method of saving ker from ruin, and her family from dis- 
honour, but by poisoning her ; and offered to be at the cxpencb 
of the arsenic, and even to administer it with my own hands, 
if atie would invite her lo drink tea with her that evenmg. But 
on her not approvini; that method, she sent to Lady Montacute, 
Mrs. Dunch, and all the relations within the reach of mes- 
sengers. They carried Lady Harriet to Twickenham ; though 
I told them it was a bad air for girls. She is since returned to 
London, and some people believe her married; others, that he 
is too much intimidated by Mr. Waldegravc's threats to dare 
to go through the ceremony; but the secret is now public, 
and in what manner it will conclude I know not. Her relations 
have certainly no reason to be amazed at her constitution ; but 
are violently surprized at the roixiure of devotion that forces 
her to have recourse to the church in her neccsoiiics; which 
lias not been the road taken by the matrons of her family. 
Such examples arc very detrimental to our whole scs; and are 
apt lo influence the other into a belief that we are unfit to ma- 
nage either liberty or money. These melancholy reflections 

(i) Lord Morpeth wM then tyoDth, ruiding ■broad rorbiihealtli and 
edacalJon ; of courw tliit relatet to hii beiog removed rron ooe plaM to 
■notticr ; it appcan by other tellcn that be iliortly aflcr di«d. 

[2] Udy Marj Herbert, daughler of Ihe lift Marqaia of Foil i*. She did 
marry Beard io *pite of ber rolaiioDi. He wai a linger at Vanxhail, aad 
an actor in nniicKl pleeea at the theatTM; bat wbat was moch wane, 4 
man of ytrj iDdifferenl cbaricler. 
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make me incapable of « lively coacidsion to aiy letter; yOv" 
must accept of a very sincere one in atsorance tbat 1 am, detr 
Inviolalily yourc, tmt. 



AMnm the shining ^llnntries of the French court, I kn** 

' not bow ;oa will receive a slupid letter from these regioni «f I 



dalness, where even our-' 
queni, I confess,) have ; 
them from being i 
I think Lad; Annf 
this nmnbcr, who n 
younger brother of Si. 
struggles and many 
Montagu, daughter tc 
Charlotte Rich, Ladj 
Lady Bateman are hei 
1 saw Mrs. Bridgema^ 



's actions (which are very ft^ ' 
ir of rormality that hinckn 
le time that ibey are aboard, 
rriagemay be reckoned ims 
^ouse with great gravity i 
ankland's. There are gral 
or her place. Lady Abm 
I, is one of them ; and Lady 
wrt, and the incomparal^ 

B. 

<r day, who is Bnjch 



with a letter she has bad the honour to receive from your lady- 
ship: she broke out, "Rrally Lady Pomfret writes finely !" I 
very readily joined in her opinion ; she continued, " Oh. » 
neat, no interlintalions, and suek proper diitancetT' This 
manner of praising your style mad? me reflect on the neoessily 
of attention to trifles, if one would please in general ; a nile 
terribly neglected by me formerly; yel it is certain that some 
men arc as much struck with the careless ivsist of a tippet, ai 
others are by a pair of fine eyes. 

Lady Vane (2) is returned hither in ciunpany with Lord Ber- 
keley, and went with him in public to Cranford, where they 
remain as hap|)y as love and youth can make them. I am loU 
that though she does not pique herself upon fidelity to any one 
man (which is but a narrow way of thinking), she boasts that 
she has always been true to her nation, and, noiwitlistandiog 
foreign attacks, has always reserved her charms for the ax 
of her own countrymen. I forget you are at Paris, and 'tii 
not polite to trouble you nith such long scrawls as might per- 
haps be supportable at Moots ; but you must give me learn lo 
add, that I am, n ith a true sense of your merit, for ever your"i^ I 
in the largest extent of thai expression. ' 

(t) La<)} ADiie Lamlej of tbe Surborongh ttmilj. Udy of Itw bnl- 
chamber lo Ibe Priaceiiei. «hicb was Itie pitco conlcsled. 

{a) Led; Viae, n hoM Jlciuoin (a Laiy t'raiJJ were pobliahcd io Smol- 
Id* PerBfrine Pfokle. 
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LADY MHTBVr. 

I?a8. 
I AM SO Tell acquainted irith the lady yon mention, that I 
am nol aurprized at aay proof of her want of jadgment ; she 
is one of those who has passed upon the vorld Yivadty in the 
place of nnderstanding ; for me, vho think vith Boilean 

Sim n'ttt btaa qut U oral, le vrai nuj ttt aftnaib, 
I have alvays thought those geniuses much inferior to the plain 
sense of a cook-maid, who can make a good pudding and keep 
the kitchen in good order. 

Here is no nem to be sent you from this place, which haa 
been for this ft>rtntght and still continues overwhelmed with 
politics, and which are of so mysterknu a nature, one ought 
to bare some of the gifts of LJlly or Partridge to be able to 
write about them ; and I leave all those dissertations to those 
distinguished mortals who are endowed with the talent of di- 
vination ; though I am at present the only one of my sex who 
seems to be oF that opinion, the ladies having shown their seal 
and appetite for knowledge in a most glorious manner. At the 
last warm debate in the House of Lords, it was unanimously 
resolved there should be no crowd of unnecessary auditors ; 
consequently the fair sex were excluded, and the gallery des- 
tined to the sole use of the House of Commons. Notwithstand- 
ing which determination, a tribe of dames resolved to show oa 
this occasion, that neither men nor laws could resist them. 
These heroines were Lady Huntingdon, (1) the Duchess of 
Qucensbury, ihe Duchess of Ancasler, Lady Westmoreland, 
Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, L^dy Archibald Ha- 
milton and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Pendarvis, and 
Lady Frances Saunderson. I am thus particular in their names, 
since I look upon them to be the boldest asserlors, and most 
resigned sufferers for liberty, I ever read of. They presented 
themselves at the door at nine o'clock in the morning, where 
Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed them the Chan- 
cellor had made an order against their admittance. The Du- 
chess of Qucensbury, as head of the squadron, pished at the 
ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and desired him to let tbem np 
stairs privately. After some modest refusals he swore by G — 
he would not let them in. Her grace, with a noble warmth, 
answered, by G — they would come in, in spite of the Chan- 
cellor and the whole House. This being reported, the Peers 
resolved to starve them out; an order was made that the 

(I) Ladj HnatingdoD, Ibe Mme who iflcrwards bscame Ibe beid. fte 
Coonleu UaUliU, of Ibe Wbilflelilian UetbodiiU. 
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doors should not be opened (III ihey had raised their sie| 
These Amazoos now showed themselves qualified for the di 
even of fool-soldicrs ; they stood there till five in the al 
noon, without either sustenance or evacuation, every dow 
then playing voliies of thumps, kicks, and raps, against il 
door, with o much violence that the speakers in the Hoi 
were si leard. When the Lords were not to be conqni 

e two Duchesses (very well apprized of the use of" 

war) commanded a dead silence of half an hour ; 

a certain proof of their 



edby I 
£ Ira lag 
and ihn 
absei (■ 
gave ^.^^T 
rushed in, f. 
selves in the irom i 
after eleven, when 
gave applause, and sDv 
and winks (which have 
by noisy laughs and 
the true reason why 
I befl your pardon, do* 



; very impatient to eater,] 
loor; upon which they all 
)eiitors, and placed theia- 
ry. They stayed there liU 
'.; and during the debaU', 
F dislike, not only by stnilM^ 
allowed in these cases] , bitt i 
Lempls; which is supposat 
lervey spoke misorably. [1^ 
or this long relation ; but 



'tis impossible lo be short on so copious a subject; and \ 
must own this action very well worihy of record, and I think 
not to be paralleled in any history, ancient or modern. I look 
*o little in my own eyes [who was at that lime iogloriously sti- 
itog over a lea-table), I hardly dare subscribe myself even, 

Yours. 



It is with great pleasure, dear madam, that I hear from 
you, after a silence that appeared very long lo me. Nothing 
can be more agreeable or more obliging than your letter. I 
can give yon no greater proof of the impression it made on me 
than letting you know that you have given me so great an in. 
clination to see Italy once more, that I have serious thoughts 
of setting OBt'lM latter end of this summer. And what the 
remembrance of «H the charms of music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture.^nd eren the sun itself could not do, the know- 
ledge that Lady Pcmfrel is there has eSecled; and i already 
figure to myself the charms of the brightest conversation ia 
the brightest climate. We have nothing here but clouds ^ul 
perpetual raina^ aor no news but deaths and sickness. Lord 

\i) The debate to which IhU iIotj reltlH, muM hire beea Ibtl of Haj 
2. 1738, OD the depredations of Ihe Spaniards, which appesn to have 
lieoi doted bj a speech of Lord Hervef.— See Part ffisL »«L %. 
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Halirax (1) died this morning, and I am really touched for the 
melancholy situation of his numerous family. A loss more 
peculiarly my own is that of poor Lady Stafford, whose last 
remains of life I am daily watching with a fruitless sorrow. I 
believe a very few months, perhaps weeks, will part us for 
ever. You who have a heart capable of friendship may ima- 
gine to what a degree I am shocked at such a separation, which 
so much disorders my thoughts, as renders me unfit to enter- 
tain myself or any others. This reflection must shorten my 
letter. In you I hope to repair the loss of her, and when we 
meet I am persuaded there will not be many regrets sent to 
England by, dear madam, Your faithful and affectionate, etc. 

BIJiy 2, 8. 1739. 

Tarin, Sept. 11, N. S. 1730. 

I AM now, dear madam, in a country where I may soon hope 
for the pleasure of seeing you ; but in taking your advice I see 
I have taken the wrong road to have that happiness soon ; and 
lam out of patience to find that, after passing the Alps, we have 
the Aperaiines be. ween us; besides the new-invented diffi- 
culties of passing from this country to Bologna, occasioned by 
their foolish quarantines. I will not entertain you with my 
road adventures till we meet. But I cannot help mentioning 
the most agreeable of them, which was seeing at Lyons the 
most beautiful and the best behaved young man I ever saw. I 
am sure your ladyship must know I mean my Lord Lempster. (2) 
He did me the honour of coming to visit me several times; ac- 
companied me to the opera; and, in short, I am indebted to 
him for many civilities, besides the pleasure of seeing so 
amiable a figure. If I had the honour of all my relations much 
at heart, I should, however, have been mortified at seeing his 
contrast in the person of my cousin Lord Fielding, (3) who is 
at the same academy. I met Lord Carlisle at Pont Beauvoisin, 
who had been confined in the mountains three weeks in a mi- 
serable village, on the account of his son's health, who is still 
so ill that he can travel in no way but in a litter. I enquired 
after your ladyship, as 1 cannot help doing so of every body 
that I think may have seen you. He told me that he had not 

(1) Lord Halifiax,' nade Earl of Halifaz by a fresh creation after the 
death of hit node Charles, who had been a minister ander King Wil- 
liam and George I ; and whose barony, given by tbe former, was already 
sod'.ed apon him. Both became extinct upon his M>n*s dying witboot 
male iasoe. (2) Lord Lempster, son of Lady Pomfret. 

(3) Basil, afterwards seventh Earl of Denbigh. Ilis father was La^y 
Mary's first ooosin. 
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had that advantace, bni bo was iafonued that tom intendnl 
leaving Sienna, and would certainly pass tbc carnival at Venico; 
Thkh determines me lo go thither, where I beg yon wnnM 
direct yonr next letter, enclosed to Mr. Brown, Ibe English 
consul there. 

It is impossible to express to ynu Ibe satisfaciion I feel in the 
hopes ol^ passing oar time lo:;elhcr, remote from ibe nonaenst 
of our own country, and present to the only happitiMs (hii 
world can afford, a muiual friendship aiul esteem : whlcli I 
flatter myself your par me, and which i> paid 10 

yon with the utmost jus * madam. 

Tour foithfnl, flic, etc. 

Yooice, Oct. 10, S. S. 
I DIP not answer d( ifrct's lelier the moment I 

had received it, from a :ulous reason, wbich vm 

however a very serioui> I ; a gnat bad saluied otm 

of ny eyes so roughly, tl iwo days absolutely sealed 

down : it 18 now quite i ! first use I make of il is W 

give thanks for your kina tnoui;nis of mc, which I wish\ knL'W 
how to deserve. 

I like this place extremely, and am of opinion yoo would do 
so loo : aa to cheapness, I think 't is impossible to find any pari 
of Europe where both the laws and customs are so contrived 
purposely to avoid expellees of all sorts; and here is a universal 
liberty that is certainly one of the greatest agrimena ii life. 
We have foreign ambassadors from all parts of the world, 
who have all visited roe. I have received visits ftom naay of 
the Doble Venetian ladies ; and upon the wbolp I am very much 
ai my ease here. If 1 was writing to Lady Sophia, I would tell 
her of the comedies and operas which are every nighl, at very 
low prices : but I believe even yon will agree with me that Ihey 
are ordered to be as convenient as possible, every mortal going 
'in a mask, and consequently no trouble in dressng, or forms 
of any kind. I should be very glad to see Borne, which was 
my first intention (1 mean next to seeing yourself) ; but am 
deterred From it by reasons thai are put into my bead by all 
sorts of people that speak to me of it. There are InnomeraUe 
liltle dirty spies about all English ; and I have so often had 
the Ul-fortune to have false witness borne against me, I fear my 
star on this occasion. I still hope you will come to Venice ; 
where you will see a great town, very difEerent from any other 
you ever saw, and a manner of living that will be quite new 
to yoo. Let me endeavoor to tempt you by naming another 
motive ; you will find a sincere friend, who will try the 
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of her power to render the place agreeable to yon ; it can neyer 
be thoroughly so to me 'till I have the happiness of seeing 
Lady Pomfret ; being ever, in the strictest sense of that phrase. 

Yours, etc. 

Venice, Nov. 6. 

It was with the greatest pleasure I read dear Lady. Pomfirefs 
letter half an hour ago : I cannot too soon give thanks for the 
delightful hopes you give me of seeing you here ; and, to say 
truth, my gratitude is even painful to me 'tUl I try to express 
some part of it. 

Upon my word, I have spoke my real thoughts in relation to 
Venice ; but I will be more particular in my description, least 
you should find the same reason of complaint you have hitherto 
experienced. It is impossible to give any rule for the agree- 
ableness of conversation ; but here is so great a variety, I 
think 't is impossible not to find some to suit every taste. Here 
are foreign ministers from all parts of the world, who, as they 
have no court to employ their hours, are overjoyed to enter 
into commerce with any stranger of distinction. As I am the 
only lady here at present, I can assure you I am courted, as if 
I was the only one in the world. As to all the conveniences of 
life, they are to be had at very easy rates; and for those that 
love public places, here are two playhouses and two operas 
constantly performed every night, at exceeding low prices. 
But you will have no reason to examine that article, no more 
than myself; all the ambassadors having boxes appointed 
them ; and 1 have every one of their keys at my service, not 
only for my own person, but whoever I please to carry or send. 
I do not make much use of this privilege, to their great as- 
tonishment. It is the fashion for the greatest ladies to walk 
the streets, which are admirably paved ; and a mask, price 
sixpence, with a little cloak, and the head of a domino, the 
genteel dress to carry you every where. The greatest equipage 
is a gondola, that holds eight persons, and is the price of an Eng- 
lish chair. And it is so much the established fashion for every 
body to live their own way, that nothing is more ridiculous 
than censuring the actions of another. This would be ter- 
rible in London, where we have little other diversion ; but for 
me, who never found any pleasure in malice, I bless my 
destiny that has conducted me to a part where people are better 
employed than in talking of the affairs of their acquaintance. 
It is at present excessive cold (which is the only thing I have to 
find fault with) ; but in recompence we have a dear bright 
sun; and fogs ami foctioiis, things nheard of it ihii cliiuite. 
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In shori, if ) come, and like the way of living as well 
do, therecanDenoihiDgto be added to the bappiaess of, d< 
est madam. Your faiihfol, 

YoD have piil mc to a very difficult choice, yet, when I con- 
sider we nre both in Italy, and yet do not see one another, I am 
astonished at ihe capriciousness of my fortune. Hy aftirrsare 
BO uncertain, I can answer for nothing that is future. I have 
taken some pains to put the ~ i for travelling into ]lr. 

Wortley's head, and was so aid be should change his 

mind, that 1 hastened befoi )rder (at least] to secure 

my journey. He proposed me in sii weeks, his bu- 

siness requiring his pre:: rcaatlc. Since that, the 

change of scene that ha^ i England has made bb 

friends persuade him to a. lent this sessions : so that 

what his inchnaiions, wh ivero mine, will be oesi 

spring, I cannot absoluli For my own part, I like 

my own situation so well )e a displeasure to me to 

change ft. To postpone sucd a v^^..,.. rsalion as your'* a whole 
twelvemonth is a terrible appearance; on the other hand, I 
would not follow the ciampH: of the first of our sex, and sa— 
trifice for a present pleasure a more lasting happiness. In 
short, I can determine nothing on this subject. When yon 
are at Florence, we may debate it over again.— I had letters 
last post from England that informed me we lodged in a house 
together. I think it is the first lie I ever heard invented that I 
wished a solemn truth. 

The Prince of Saxony is expected here in a few days, and has 
taken a palace exactly over against my house. As 1 had the 
honour to be particularly well acquamted (if one may use that 
phrase] with his mother wheol was at Vienna.I believel can- 
not be dispensed with from appearing at the conversations 
which I hear he intends to hold : which is some mortification 
to me who am wrapt up among my books with antiquarians 
and virtuosi. I shall be very impatient for the return to this 
letter ; hoping to hear something more determined of your re- 
solutions ; which will in a great measure form those of, dear 
madam. Your ladyship's most faithful, etc. 



I MUST begin my letter, dear madam, with asking pardon For 
the peevishness of my last. 1 confess I was piqued at yours, 
and you should not wonder I am a little lender on thai point. 
To suspect me of want of desire to see you, is accusing at once 
both my taste and my sincerity; and yoo will ^ow that all tbe 
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world are sensible upon these sid^ecto. Bat you have now 
given me an occasion to thank yon, in sending me the most 
agreeable young man I have seen in my travels. I wish it was 
in my power to be of use to him; but what little services I am 
able to do him, I shall not fail of performing with great pleasure. 
I have already received a very considerable one from him in a 
conversation where you was the subject, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing him talk of you in a manner that agreed with 
my own way of thinking. I wish I could tell you that I set out 
for Florence next week ; but the winter is yet so severe, and by 
all report, even that of your friends, the roads so bad, it is im- 
possible to think of it. We are*now in the midst of carnival 
amusements, which are more than usual, for the entertainment 
of the Electoral Prince of Saxony, and I am obliged to live in a 
hurry very inconsistent with philosophy, and extreme different 
from the life I projected to lead. But 'tis long since I have 
been of Prior's opinion, who, 1 think, somewhere compares as 
to cards, who are but played with, do not play. At least such 
has been my destiny from my youth upwards; and neither Dr. 
Clarke (1) or Lady Sundon could ever convince me that I was a 
free agent ; for I have always been disposed of more by little 
accidents, than either my own inclinations or interest. I believe 
that affairs of the greatest importance are carried the same way. 
I seriously assure you (as I have done before), 1 wish nothing 
more than your conversation ; and am downright enraged that 
I can appoint no time for that happiness ; which however I hope 
will not be long delayed, and is impatiently waited for by, dear 
madam, Yoar ladyship's, etc. 

I CANNOT deny your ladyship's letter gave me a great deal of 
pleasure ; but you have seasoned it with a great deal of pain, 
in the conclusion (after the many agreeable things you have 
said to me) that you are not entirely satisfied with me : you 
will not throw our separation on ill fortune ; and 1 will not re» 
new the conversation of the fallen angels in Milton, who in 
contesting on predestination and free-will, we are told, 

"They of the rain dispute ceald know no end." 

Yet I know that neither my pleasures, my passions, nor my 
interests, have ever disposed of me, so much as little accidents, 

(1) Dr. Clarke and Lady Snndoo. TbU allndei to Qoeen GarollBe 
and her confidante, who dabbled in philosophy and meUpbytics, an4 
were at one time very fond of Dr. Clarke, with whom thty alBBCled IQ 
0tudy. Pope's line may be remembered : 

<f Nor ip a herpiltage let Dr. Clarke." 
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which, whether from chance or destiny, hare alway* ii«- 
temiined my choice. liere is weather for example, which, to 
the shnme of all almanacks, keeps on the depth of winter in the 
beginnia^ of spring : and makes it as m^ch impoisiblp for ine 
to pass the mountains of Dologna, asit would be to wail on 
you in another planet, if you had taken up your residence in 
Venus or Mercury. However, I am fully determined lo give 
myself iliai happiness ; but when is ool of my power to decide. 
You may imojjine, apart from the gratitude I owe you and the 
inctination I feel for you, ~ ~ impatient to hear good 
sense pronounced in my na e ; having only beard ny 

language out of the nioi loys and governors for 

these five months. Hcrti ndations of them broke 

in upon us this carnival, ipartmeni must be their 

refuije: the j;reater part aving kept an inviolable 

Btldiiy to the language les tau);lil them. Their 

irbolc business abroad [ in perceive) beini; lo buy 

new clothes, in which ih >me obscure coffee-hou^ 

where they are sure of m. 'He. another ; and after the 

imporlanl conquest of soiuc ..« nentlcwoman uf an opera 

Queen, who perhaps they rememoer as long as they live, re- 
tnm to England excellent judges of men and manners. I find 
the spirit of patriotism so strong in me every time I see ilmn, 
thkt I look on them as the greatest blockheads in nature ; and, 
to Bay tmih, the compound of booby and pelit maUre makes 
t^ a very odd sort of animal. I hope we shall live lo ulk all 
these things over, and ten thousand more, which 1 reserve till 
the hour of meeting ; which that it may soon arrive is the lea- 
lous wish of, Your ever faithful, etc., etc. 



Upon my word, dear madam, I Mrioody intend myself the 

happiness of being with you this summer ; but it cannot be till 
then ; while the Prince of Saxony stays here I am engaged not 
to move ; not upon his account, as you may very well imagine, 
but here are many enteruinmenls given, and to be given him 
by the public, which it would be disobliging to my friends 
here to run away from ; and I have received so many civilities 
from the first people here, I cannot refuse them the complai- 
sance of passing the feast of the Ascension in their company, 
though 'tis a real violence to my inclination to be so long de- 
priv«l of your's, of which I know the value, and may say, that 
I am just to you from judgment as well as pleased with you 
from taste, i envy nothing more to Lady Walpole than your 
conversation, though I am glad you have met with ber'a. Have 
you not reasoned mach on the rarpriziog conclusion of Lord 
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Scarborough ? I confess I look upon his engagement irith the 
Duchess, (1) not as the cause, but sign, that he was mad. I 
could wish for some authentic account of her behaviour on this 
occasion. I do not doubt she shines in it, as she has done in 
every other part of her life. I am almost incUned to supersti- 
tion on this accident ; and think it a judgment for the death 
of a poor silly soul, (3) that you know he caused some years 
ago. 

(1) IsabeUa, the widow or William Doke of Manchester, was eldest 
daughler of John Dake of Montagu, by his wife, Lady Mary Ghorcbill, 
daughter of Jobn the great Duke of Marlborough, a woman celebrated 
for her beauty, and the admiration which it excited. She was about to 
take as her second husband Bichard Earl of Scarborough, (the Lord Scar- 
borough so praised by Chesterfield and Pope,} when, without any apparent 
reason to be tired of life, he destroyed himself the day before that fixed 
for their marriage. Report said, that by hastily drying up an issue, or 
using hazardous means to check an eruption, he had repelled a humour, 
which flew to his brain, and produced a sudden fit of insanity. Lady 
Mary Wortley's remarks on this and every thing else concerning the 
Duchess of Manchester, are so far from charitable that the cause of bsr 
bitterness should be explained. The Duchess, unfortunately, was at 
variance, indeed at open war, with her parents, having married very 
young, and in the first enjoyment of delightful freedom, made too much 
haste to fling off the yoke of her mother ; who, perhaps, on her tide, 
strove to govern rather too long. But this Lady Mary, who was her 
mother the Duchess of Montagu's fast friend, would not admit, and thraw 
the whole blame upon the daughter, for whom, however, the self-iame 
circumstance won zealous protection and partiality from her august 
grandmother, Sarah of Marlborough. *' You, my sweet Duchess, (said 
the grandmother in a overflow of fondness,) you were always the very 
best of God's creatures, but you have a nuttherW* The grand-daughter 
who was gifted with a great deal of humour, and knew perfectly well 
what made her a favourite, could not resist answering, "Ay, and sAa 
has a mother I*' 

None of the Duchess of Manchester's lovers pursued her more ardenUy 
than at one time did Mr. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. So, when- 
ever Duchess Sarah heard of any imprudent love-matcb, "Ah! well I" 
she would cry, "I don't care who runs away with whom so long as the 
Fox does not carry off my Goose." 

(2) This was Lady Mary's own sister-in-law, the widow Lady King- 
ston, who with a weak understanding had strong affections, and devoted 
them all to Lord Scarborough. She thought him so firmly engafed to 
her, that she even taught her children to call him papa, fiut falling ill, 
and sending for him, she received such a shock from a cold slighting 
answer he gave to something she said about their future marriage, that 
she turned on her pillow and spoke to him no more. As she died a day 
or two afterwards. Lady Mary might justly accnie him of hayiiig struck 
the death-blow. 
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aHowed as by natnre, and yet how much of thai little is squan- 
dered. 1 am determined to be a better housewife for (he fu- 
tare ; and not lo be cheated ont of so many irretrievable hours, 
that might be laid out to better advantage. I cotild pity the 
Duchess of Manchester, though I bclievo 'tis a sensation she is 
incapable of feeling for any body, and 1 do not donbt it is her 
pride that is chieHy shocked on this occasion ; but as that is a 
Tery tender part, and she having always possessed a double 
portion of it, I am persuaded she is very miserable. I am sur- 
prised at the different way of acting i find in Italy, where, 
though the sun gives more warmth to the passions, they are all 
managed with a sort of discretion that there is never any pub- 
lic ^ddf, though there are ten thousand public engagements; 
which is so different from what I hadalways heard and read, 
that 1 am convinced cither the manners of the country are won- 
derfully changed, or travellers have always related what they 
have imagined, and not what they saw ; as I found at Constan- 
tinople, where, instead of the imprisonment in which I fancied 
all the ladies languished, I saw them running about in veils 
from morning to night. 

'Till I can see you, dear Madam, let me hear from youasoften 
as possible, and do not think your favours thrown away upon a 
stupid heart ; it is sincerely devoted to your service, with as 
much attachment as ever. I can part with all other pretensioni, 
but 1 must be angry if you arc in this point unjust to 

Your faithful servant, etc., etc 



Venice, M*t 17. 
I DAD the happiness of a letter from your ladyship a few days 
since, and yesterday the pleasure of talking of yon with Sir 
Uenry Enp.leBcld. lie tells me you are still in ice and snow 
at Florence, and we arc very little better at Venice, where wo 
remain in the state of warming beds and sitting by fire-sides. I 
begin to be of opinion th:<.t the sun is grown old; it is ccrtaia 
he does not ogle witli so much spirit as he used to do, or our 
planet has made some slip unpcrccived by the mathematicians. 
For my own part, who am more passionately fond of Phtcbos 
than ever Clymone was, I have soma thoughts of removing into 
Africa, that I may feel him once more before I die ; wliicli I 
shall do as surely as your olive-trees, if I have much longer to 
sigh for his absence. In the moan lime 1 :mi tied here as long 
as the Prince of Saxony, which is an uncertain term, (>ut I 
think will not be long after the Ascension; and then I intend 
myself the pleasure of waiting on you, where I will listen to all 
yonr reproaches, hoping you will do the same to my excuses, 

VOL. I. '^ 
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at » lime wlicii nciihor he nor I thought he could slay above 
half the time ho has done. This h-iendshq> of ours is attended 
with such peculiar circumstances as make it as free from all 
possibility of a reproach, as a fancy your ladyship may take, for 
aught I know, to the Venus de Heidici ; he bieing in some sense 
as immoreable as she, and equally incapable, by the duties of 
his cursed place, to leave (he post he is in, even for one mo- 
ment. I go there to virit him behind the Prince's chair, whidl 
is his {{rate ;(1] where wc converse in En{;li9h [which ho speaks 
perfectly well], and he has the pleasure of talking to me with a 
frecdoni, that ho tlocs nut use to nny ollior. You may easily 
imagine the consolation this is to him ; and you have so good a 
heart, that 1 am sure yuu must be sensible of the pleasure 1 
find in giving any to a man of so extraordinary a character both 
for virtue and understanding. This is the true history of my 
stay here, which 'shall be as short as these remoras will 
permit; being ever, etc. 

1 SEND you this leticr by so agreeable a companion, that 1 
think it a very considerable present, Uo will tell you ihat 
ho has pressed mc very much lo set out for Florence imme- 
diately, and I have the greatest inclination in the world lo do it; 
but, as 1 have already said, I am but too well convinced that 
all things are relative, and mankind was not made to follow 
their own inclinations. 1 have pushed as fair for liberty as 
any one; [ have most philosophically thrown off all tho chains 
of custom and subjection : and also rooted out of my heart all 
seeds of ambition and avarice. In sucli a state, if freedom could 
l>o found, that lot would sure bo mine ; yet certain atoms of 
attraction and repulsion keep mo still in suspense ; and I cannot 
absolutely set the day of my departure, though I very sincerely 
wish for il, and have ono reason nioro than usual ; this u>wn 
being atpresent infested with English, who torment mo as much 
as ihefrogs and lice did the palace of I'haraoh, and orcsurprisod 
that I will not suifor them to skip about my house from morning 
till night; mc, that never 0|>cncd my doors to such sort of ani- 
mals in England. 1 wi^li 1 know a corner of tho world inac- 
cessible to petit-maiires and line ladies. I verily bolievcd when 
I left Ix>ndon I should choose my own company for the re- 
mainder of my days ; which I find more dilBcult to do abroad 
than at home; and with humility I sighing own, 

(1) Lailj Mary must have meant Itwt lliu Princc'n chair wK (o hin 
ftovi-ntor, wlul Uiu i;ratv ut a nuuncry ■.-< to tltc nuiu, 
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I sirnngcr paver dates Ihc «>^t; vill, 
■ M my rMas hopo wiUi certain ill ; 

Ana nukes menilh ranccllTe iroable Mt. 

Thai alt is dettia'd that I bncj'd tnt. 

I hare talked |o this purpose with the bearer of this l<^lier tl 
yon may talk with him onanysofajecJ, Tor lliou[;liour acqaain 
aatx has been very short, it has beeo long enough lu shun n 
that he has an undersunding ikat «ill ho jS{;rceablc in whaftl 
lifiht he pleases to show i; 



Your ladyship's leilei have ihis minute received) 

would have b«en ilie mo ile ihing in the world, ir ii 

had been directed lo ann [ can no more be charmed 

with it than a duellist < le skill by which he is mor- 

tally wounded. Wiih ? 1 owe you, I cannot forbear 

saying, that no womai: ^roached another with less 

reaaon than you do me You can't possibly suspect 

I have {jot my rhambei.-.*..- child myself for a pretence 

to slay hpre. This is a crime of wliidh all mankind will aoijuic 
me ; and if she had any such malicious design in conceiving, f 
can assure you she had no orders from me ; but, as the song 
says, 

'T is e'en bnl a follj lo Ooaace; 
'T is Jane, «nd il cinnol be bolp. 

As soon as she is able to travel, i will certainly set out, not- 
withstanding the information of your popish priest. There's 
another thing ; how can you pin yonr faith upon the sleeve of 
one of those gentlemen, against the assurances given you by a 
daughter of the Church of England ? After this you are obli{;cd 
to me that I do not suspect he can persuade you into a belief in 
all the miracles in the Legend. All quarrelling apart, if neither 
death nor sickness inierv^e, you will certainly see me at Flo- 
rence. I laft of you every day at present with Mr, Macfccn- 
2ie{l) who is a very preity youth, much enchanted by the 
charms of Lady Sophia, who, I hear from all hands, so far 
outshines all the Florentine beauties, that none of them dare 
appear before her I shall lake great pleasure in being specta- 
tress of her triumphs ; but yet more in your ladyship's conver- 
sation, which was never more earnestly desired by any one 
than it is at this lime by, dearest madam, Yours, etc. 

Venice, June 2gtli. 

(1) Jtmn Suutl Hackciuie, the jounier brollier ol' Lord Bale. 
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To convince you of my sincere impatience to see yov, thotgh 
my waiting gentlewoman is not jet brought to bed» I am de- 
termined to set out the last day or- this month, whether she is 
able to accompany me or not. I hope for one month's happiness 
with you at Florence; and if you then remove to Rome, I will 
wait on you thither, and shall find double pleasure in every 
fine thing I see in your company. Tou see, whatever acquaint- 
ance I have made at Venice, I am ready to sacrifice them to 
your*s. I have already desired my London correspondents to 
address their letters to your palace, and am 

Most faithfully yours, etc. 



Aug. IS, N. S. 

I AM going to give your ladyship a very dangerous proof of 
my zealous desire of seeing you. I intend to set out to-morrow 
morning, though I have a very swelled face ; attended by a 
damsel who has lain in but sixteen days. I hope after this ex- 
pedition you will never more call in doubt how much I am 
dearest madam. Yours, etc. 



Bologna, Aag. 16. 

I AM thus far arrived towards the promised land, where I 
expect to see your ladyship ; but shall stay here a day or two 
to prepare myself for the dreadful passage of the Apennines. 
In the mean time I have taken the liberty to direct two trunks 
and a box to your palace. The post is just going out, and 
hinders me from saying more than that I am Ever yours. 



Oct. 2*2, N. S. 

Dear BIadam,— I flatter myself that your ladyship's good- 
ness will give you some pleasure in hearing that I am safely ar- 
rived at Rome. It was a violent transition from your palace 
and company to be locked up all day with my chambermaid, 
and sleep at night in a hovel; but my whole life has been in 
the Pindaric style. I am at present settled in the lodging Sir 
Francis Dashwood (1) recommended to me. I liked that Mr. 
Boughton mentioned to me (which had been Sir Bourchier 
Wray's) much better ; 'tis two zechins per month cheaper, and 
at least twenty more agreeable ; but the landlord would not let 
it, for a very pleasant reason. It seems your gallant knight 
used to lie with his wife ; and as he had no hopes I would do 

(1) Sir Fnncii Dashwood, a Tery noted character in hli time. Ue claimed 
and obtained the old Barony of Le Despenscr after the death of the Earl 
of Westmoreland. 
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tviCY0 I go lo bed every night at ten, run about all the 
morniQ^ among the antiquities, and walk every evening in a 
different beautiful villa ; where, if amongst the fountains I 
could find the waters of Lethe, I should be completely happy. 

' liks a deer that is wounded I bloed «bd mn eov 

And fcfo I my fc^hnent would hideu 

8ut alas I 't if to vaio, for wherever 1 nm 

Tiie bloody dart stieks in my side, 

and I carry the serpent that poisons the paradise I am in. I 
beg your pardon (clear madam) for this impertinent account 
of myself; you ought to forgive it, since you would not be 
troubled with it, if I did not depend upon it, that your friend- 
ship for me interests you in all my concerns ; though I cap no 
way merit it but by the sincerity with which I am, etc. 



Naples, Nov. 95, N, ^ 

Herb I am arrived at length, after a most disagreeable 
journey. I bought a chaise >t Rome, which cost me twentv- 
five good English pounds ,* and had the pleasure of being laid 
low in it the very second day after I set out. I had the marvel- 
lous good luck to escape with life and limbs ; but my delightful 
chaise broke all to pieces, and I was forced to stay a whole 
day in a hovel, while it was tacked together in such a manner 
as would serve to drag me hither. To say truth, this acciitept 
has very much palled my appetite for travelling. I was Ia«t 
night at the opera, which is far the finest in Italy ; it was the 
Queen's birth-night ; the whole house was illuminated, /ind 
the court in its greatest splendour. Mrs. Allen is very well 
behaved, and {entre nous) her lover one of the prettiest men 
I ever saw in any country ; but all is managed with the strpcteit 
decency. I have been diverted both at Rome and here with 
Lady W— 's (1) memoirs. The consul told me that when she 

(1) Udy W.'s memoirs,— probably Lady Walpole's, Sir Robert's 
daoKbler-in-law. Wheo she first brolce loose from all jr#s(FaiiiU, wkUe 
still very yoong, separating from ber husband to seek adrentajres ab- 
road, as at that time, aecordinglo the usual Justice and candour of party 
tpM, every body, eren a runaway wife, was In the right verms Siir 
ftobeit Walpde and his family, some patriot bade her good-speed hi 
Ihese Hues, which are ^ca from memory, and therefore may not be 
<|tti(e exact; 

'* Go, sprlghOyKoUe, and traverse earth and sea; 
Cio, fly the land where beauty roayuHbe free; 
Admired and pUy'd, seek some friendly shore, 
Whose not a Walpole shall approach thee more.' ' 
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first cami :e she was in the full fury of her passion for Mr. 
giurgis. uc went oace to take the 8ir id a coach with thmi, 
and her ladyship was so violent, ho protested he had a great 
mind to have alighted and walked home on foot, rather than 
have been a spectator. I could not help laughing when 1 re- 
membered our disputes. 

I am informed here are many pretty houses to be had, and 
I own I have half a mind to send orders for my goods to be 
brought hither ; but fixing is a point of such importance, it de- 



"•n now sitting comforiablv 
an article of consequence, 
intrigues here as in other 
lecency that I am pleased 
politans (contrary to ibeir 
me a better sort of people 
ire me leave to say it, the 
inclure of Spanish honour 
ihat I can forgive a little 
ve yet determined Dothiofi 
nadam, faithfully yonrs etc. 



serves to be well consid'" 
without a (ire, and a S' 
It is possible there ma 
places ; but there is 
with ; and by what I 
common character), t..v 
than the Romans, or 'i^ - 
Florentines. There 
amongst them : and 
Spanish fbrmaUiy. 
bat vhererer 1 am, \ 



Rome, JaoDiry 20, N. g. 
This is the fourth letter 1 have wrote to your ladyship, since 
I had the honour of hearing from you. I own I am much 
mortified at it. I do not doubt my loiiers have miscarried, 
for 1 cannot believe your silence proceeds from any other 
cause. In (he mean tune I must suffer greatly in your opinion 
if you think me stupid or uugrateful enough to neglect a cor- 
respondence which is every way so advantageous to me. I am 
relumed firom Naples, where I was much tempted to fix my re- 
sidence, both from the charms of the climate, and the many 
civilities I met with. Some considerations made me decline 
it; and since my arrival here I have received such pressing 
and obliging letters from my friends at Venice, I can hardly 
resist my inclination to go thither. I am ashamed of my ir- 
resolution, but I own I am still undetermined. You see I con- 
fess lo you all my weakness. My baggage is arrived at Leg- 
horn ; an9, wherever I turn myself afterwards, it is necessary 
for me to go thither to give some orders concenung it ; I only 
vait for the moon-light to begin my jonmey. I see all the 
Englisb here every day, and amongst them Lord Lincoln, who 
is really, I think, very deserving, and appears to have both 
spirit and understanding. They all expect yonr ladyship's 
family here before the end of the carnival. I wbh my'affeirs 
would permit me to stay dll that time, if it be true you intend 
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conilng, olbarwtse the shows give me very little curiosity. The 
Abb6 Niccolini is very oblieing to me, but I fear his interest 
is not sufficient to do the service to my friend, that I endeavour 
with all my heart; though I 've little hopes of success from 
what the Venetian ambassador told me last night. I had last 
post a great deal of news from England, but as I suppose you 
had the same, I do not trouble you with the repetition. I 
hope all your family continue in health and beauty. 

I am ever, dear madam, your ladyship's, etc. 



Your ladyship's letters are so concise, I suppose you neither 
expected or desired a quick return to them ; however I could 
not let slip this opportunity of assuring you that you have still 
in being a very sincere (though perhaps insignificant) humble 
srervant. If you could know all my behaviour here, you would 
be thoroughly convinced of this truth, and of my endeavours 
to serve you. I was not at all surprised at the sight of Mr. 
Sturgis ; he has the very face of a lover kicked out of doors ; 
and I pity his good heart, at the same time I despise his want 
of spirit. I confess I am amazed (with your uncommon un- 
derstanding] that you are capable of drawing such false con- 
sequences. Because I tell you another woman has a very 
agreeable lover, you conclude I am in love with him myself;. 
when God knows I have not seen one man since I left you, that 
has affected me otherwise than if he had been carved in marble. 
Some figures have been good, others have been ill made; and 
all equally indifferent to me. The news I have heard from 
London is. Lady Margaret Hastings (1) having disposed of 
herself to a poor wandering methodist; Lady Lucy Manners 
being engaged to Mr. Pawlet; Miss Uenshaw married to Cap- 
tain Strickland ; and Lady Carnarvon receiving the honourable 
addresses of Sir Thomas Robinson ; here b a great heap of our 
sex's folly. 

I intend setting out for Leghorn the next Sunday, and from 
thence I am yet undetermined. What is very pleasant, I have 
met two men exactly in the same circumstances. The one is 
Prince Couteau (brother to the Princess of Campo Florida), 
who has abandoned hb country on being dbgusted with hb 
wife; and the other a Genoese Abb^, who has both wit and 
learning in a very ugly form, and who on a dbagreeable ad- 

(1) Lady Margaret Hastings, etc. — ^Perhaps none of this news was 
true. Lady Lncy Manners certainly married the Dolce of Montroae; 
and by the Peerage book U appears tbat Lady Margaret Ilaitingf died 
nnmarried. 
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venlure is resolved never to return to fieiwa. We nfton'bill 
over every lown in Europe, and find somo oL^ocUoB or othet lu 
every one of them. 

If it would suit your convcnieney tik see me ai Siotuu, 1 
vould stop there lo receive ihai pleasure. 

Rome, fcbmtr; 15lh. 

I AH extremely sorry (dear audam) that things have taroed 
out 50 uttjucVily lo hinder ote the pleasure of j'our con^'crm- 
lion ; 1 really believed Lord Slra^rd intended to >;o sirsigkl 
lo Florence, instead of which he has heen at Leghorn, Pisa, 
and I^cca, which has occasioned these mistakes. When yon 
arrive at Rome, I am persaaded vow will be convinced of my 
endeavours to serve you ; and I'm very positive nothing but Bl 
management can hinder that affair from succeeding. I own it 
will require some skill from the opposition it is like lo meet 
with. I am now expecting every hoor to he samnioned on 
bojird, or I would take a trip to Florence to iBform you of every 
thing. I am sorry you seem to doubt the benignity of joar 
stars ; pray triisl to mine, wtiicli fth.iti;;!! of lillle use to myself] 
have never failed of showering some good fortune where 1 
urished it, as I do most sincerely to you; being, dear madam, 
Faithfully yours, M. W. M. 

I^ghon, March tlie 3rd. 



Tatin, October Snd. 
I HAD the honour of seeing Lord lempster yesterday, who 
(old mo to my great surprise your letter complains of my silence, 
while I was much mortified at yours, having never heard once 
from you since I lefl Leghorn, though I have wrote several 
times. I anppose our frequent removals have occasioned this 
breach in onr correspondence, which it Tvill be a great pleasore 
to me lo renew. I hear you are very well diverted at BnixeUes; 
I am very much pleased here, where the people in general are 
yiore poUte aad obligiD" inan in most parts of Italy. I am told 
tady Walpde is -^^ hreseni at Verona, and intends to pass ihe 
5*""^'!.. tO Venlte. Mrs. Prat passed Ais way last week; the 
iWchess of Bnckiilgham ts daily expecled. Italy is Ukely to be 
blessed v^ilh ihe sight of English ladies of evety sort and siie. 
I staid some time at Genoa, tempted lo it by the great cmlilies 
I received there, and the bpportoniiy of hiring a palace in the 
moat beautiful situation I ever saw. I was visited there by 
Lord Lincohi and Mr. Walpolo, who ioftwmed me ihai yo«i 
harried away from Venice, dengnine for England. 1 hajfe 
aorac good occasion has sioH)ed you. I do not doulH job hxH 
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heard Mrs. Goldsworthy's melancholy history ; which is very 
comical. I sav often Signora Cielia Durazzo, who was your 
friend and very much mine ; and we had the pleasure of talk- 
ing frequently of your ladyship, in many parties we had to- 
gether. I have thus given you a long account of my travels, I 
hope to have in return the history of yours. I am told, since I 
began this letter, that Miss Windsor, who is very well married 
in Holland (I forget the name) , is gone to Naples. I think I was 
very unlucky not to meet with her ; I should be very glad to 
have an opportunity of showing my regard to your ladyship, in 
serving any of your relations ; and perhaps my experience 
might bo of some use to a stranger. If my intelligence from 
hence can be any way agreeable to you, you have a right to 
command it. I wish I could show you more effectually how 
much I am Ever yours, M- W. M. 

Be pleased to direct, *** recommand^ h Mons. Viilette, Mi- 
nistre de S. M. Britanique." 

Chambery, December 3, N. S. 

At length, dear madam, I have the pleasure of hearing from 
you; I hope you have found every thing in London to your sa- 
tisfaction. I believe it will be a little surprise to you to hear 
that I am fixed for this winter in this little obscure town ; which 
is generally so much unknown, that a description of it will at 
least have novelty to recommend it. Here is the most profound 
peace and unbounded plenty, that is to be found in any corner 
of the universe ; but not one rag of money. For my part, I 
think it amounts to the same thing, whether one is obliged to 
give several pence for bread, or can have a great deal of bread 
for a penny, since the Savoyard nobility here keep as good 
tables, without money, as those in London, who spend in a 
week what would be here a considerable yearly revenue. 
Wine, which is equal to the best Burgundy, is sold for a penny 
a quart, and I have a cook for very small wages, that is capable 
of rivalling Chloi. (1) Hero are no equipages but chairs, the 
hire Of which is about a crown a week, and all other matters 
proportionable. I can assure you I make the figure of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, by carrying gold in my purse ; there 
being no visible coin but copper. Yet we are all people that 
can produce pedigrees to serve for the Order of Malta. Man>) 
of us have travelled, and 'tis the fashion to love reading. Wo 
cat together perpetually, and have assemblies every night for 
conversation. To say truth, the houses are all built after the 

{i) Sec note p. 383. 
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limes. He has been married about seven years. His lady ts a 
welt-bred agreeable womao ; and he has a little daughter 
about six years old, that is an angel in face and shape. She 
will be ihc greatest heiress of this province, and his ambtlioD 
is to marry her in England. The manners »nd fashions of 
this place copy those of Paris. Here are two assemblies, al- 
ways concludinf; with a good sapper ; and we have had balls 
during the carnival, twice a week ; which, though neither so 
numerous nor magnificent as those in lAnndon, were perhaps 
full as agreeable. After having gi\en your ladyship a sketch 
of this town, you may imagine I expect a return of intelligence 
from London ,- how you pass your time, and what changes and 
chances happen amongst our acquaintance. When you see 
Lady E. Spelman, or Mrs. Bridgman, I should be obliged to 
you if you told them I am still their humble servant. 1 hope 
you are persuaded that I am unalterable yours, M. W. H. 



AvigooD, Jane 1, N. S. 

I HAVE changed my situation, fearing to find myself blocked 
up in a besieged town : and not knowing where else to avoid 
the terrors of war, 1 have put myself under the protection of 
the Holy See. Your ladyship being well acquainted with this 
place, I need not send you a description of it; but 1 think you 
did not stay in it long enough to know many of the people. I 
find them very polite and obliging to strangers. We have as- 
semblies every night, which conclude with a great supper ; and 
comedies which are tolerably well acted. In short, I think 
one may wile away au idle life with great tranquillity ; which 
has long since been the utmost of my ambition. 

I never was more surprised than at the death of the Duchess 
of Cleveland; [1] I thought her discretion and constitution 
made to last at least as long as her father's. I beg you to let 
me know what accident has destroyed that fine figure which 
seemed built lolast an age. You are very unjust lo me in regard 
to the Marquis of Beaufort ; he is too much an Englishman not 
lo be inquisitive afier the news of London. There has passed 
nothing there since he left it that he has not been informed of. 
Lord Lempster can tell you that before I came to Turin he bad 
mentioned to him that he had had the honour of seeing his mo- 
ther. He removed from Chambery with his whole family abont 
the same lime I left it ; and for the same reason ihey passed into 
Italy; andifPiedmont proves the theatreofwar, intend to refuge 

(1) The Uaclieu of Cleveland, —one of the ninj danghten of Daniel 
Fbcb Earl orNoUlDKhun. 
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mecc's mccling with Lord Gorcin^; ; he visited mo at Venice. 
ind seemed one of the most rciison^lc young men 1 bnve seen, 
I endeavour to iimuso myself licrc wiih all soru of monaslic 
employments, the conversation not being at all agtecablo to mct 
Md friendship in Franco an impossible to be attained as orange- 
' trees on the mountains of .Scotland ; it is not the piodnct of the 
dimntc ; and 1 try to coniepl myself with rending, working, 
walking, and what you'll wonder lo hear mc mention, building. 
I know not whether you saw when you were at Avignon tliu 
rock of Itouse, nt the Foot of wliicli is t)ic Vice Legate's palace ; 
from the top of ii you may see the four provinces of Vcnaisin, 
Provence, Limguedoc, and i>Daphin6; with the distant moun- 
tains of Auvorgnc, and the near meeting of the Durance and 
Rhone whicli flow under it ; in short, it is the most bcnniiful 
land (irosiicct I ever saw. There was anciently a temple of 
Diana, and another of Hercules of Gaul, whose ruins were 
turned into u fori, where the powder and ammunition of the 
town wore kept, which was destroyed by lightning about 
eighty years since. There rcmaini'd an ancient round lower, 
viiich [ said in presence of the Consul I would make a very 
agreeable bclviderc if it was mine. I ex)>ecied no conscquenco 
from this accidoiilal si>ecch of mine; but he proposed to the 
Hotel dc Villo, the nvw day, making me a presciilof it ; which was 
done nemiHB cnntrailkejiti; I'artly to sliow myself sensible of 
that civility, and partly for iny own amusement, 1 have fitted 
lip a little pavilion, which Lord Eurlin<;toii would call a tem- 
ple; bcinf; in the figuru of the llotunda; where I koe|> my 
books and generally puss all my evenings. If the winds were 
faithful messengers, they would bring you frnm thence many 
sighs and good wislies. 1 have few correspondents in England, 
and you that have lived abroad know the common phrases that 
are made use of; " As I suppose you know every thing 'thai 
passes hero;" or, " Here is nothing worth troubling you 
with ;" this is all the intelligence [ rei:eive. Vou may judg« 
then how much I think myself obliged to you, dtar madam, 
when you tell me ^^ h:il passes amongst you. 1 urn so i{;norant, 
I cannot even guess :u the improjier marriages you nieniinn. If 
it is Uuly Mitry lirey tlial lias di.s|jti:{(<d of hiTseif in so dirly a 
manner, I think her a more proper jiiece of furniture for a pjir- 
sonnge-house than a piilate ; and 'i is possible she may have 
been the original product of a chaplain. 

I Iwlicve your ladyship's I'ood'Ualure will lament the sudden 
death of the poor Marquis of lleaufort, who died of an apo- 
phnie ill. lie is a national loss lo the English, being alvayn 
ready to serve 
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TtoT, 4, N- S- AT>|tacm. 
1 AH ibry ranch oMigod tn ymir ladvship for judj;iD;ti ^ 
li^tAf both of my laste and indinalions as lo ihiak it intpoa- 
ntde libnild \eave a letter of yours tinanswered. I nrrer 
KoriTBd ihac irhn-'b yon mootioD ; Mui am not gurpriud at ii, 
siBce I hsTp tost several others, and all for (he wmte re»MHi ; 1 
meaa, meaiioning political irnnsactioas ; and 't is the l>o«i prooF 
of wudoB thai I know of our roigtiing iniauilcra, that they viB 
notsofler tlietr fame lo travel mto foreign lands; neither hjTe 
I any cnriosiiy for their proceedings ; btfitf Itrng ago persaad- 
od (^ tbe truth of that histori-prophelica) rftse which says, _ 



The vorU wU dlto nMi>r k 
Aal fboU, coBUailac* ha Ann. 



e which saysy 



IdMireffjMhef inleQi|BaeBfroamyfrfaBdi M teMlita 
chat, vUdrUs been dwrad'lit.oar sex by lo lottg ■ pnt- 
cription. rinSeTi no li^'va &pue it at ptMeu. I aa 
very ranch drrened *Ui her paoe'i pisaioo, vUph m per^ 
haps ezched by her derrotioii ; braag pkmsly dorignad to take 
a strayed young man out of the hands of a wicked woman. I 
wish it may end as those projects often do, in making him 
equally despise both, and take a tyide as charminf; as l^y 
Sophia; who, I am glad, lias had a Icj^acy from Mrs. Bridg- 
. man, thoogh I could have wished it had l»een more importnnu 
I hear the Duke of Ctevelaod wiU be happily disposed of to 
Miss Gage; who, I do not doubt, will fornish his family with 
a long posterity, or 1 have no skill in airs and graces. This 
place affords os no new» worth lelling. I suppose you know 
Lady Walpole has been near djing; and that Mrs. Golds, 
worthy beinR detocicd flagrant dilit, is sent back to England 
with lier children; some of which 1 bear he disowns. I think 
licr case noi unlike Lady Abergavenny's ; her loving spouse 
beine very well content with her gallantrys while he found 
his account in them, but raging against those that brought 
him no pro8t. Be pleased lo direct your next to Avignon, 
and I believe iv will come safe to your ladyship's 

Faithful humble servant, M. W. H. 
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